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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


ND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
John Ruskin. 


In the QuaRTERLY for July, 1869, the editor took occasion to 
criticise certain theological opinions of Mr. Ruskin, and under 
his treatment the Englishman certainly did not appear to ad- 
vantage. The reviewer assailed, as he had perfect right to do, 
precisely the weakest spot in Mr. Ruskin’s whole system, and 
retires, leaving one ugly breach in the walls which the philos- 
opher has occupied himself for years in building. It is not to 
levigate the roughness of this defect, that this paper is pre- 
pared, but to aid the reader somewhat, in obtaining a correct 
idea of the work, the life-long aims, the artistical, political and 
religious ideas of Oxford’s first Professor of Fine Arts. 

When public opinion, or the still greater tyrant, public 
taste, seems determined upon rushing to extremity, in any 
particular direction, in pursuit of a manifest good, or an un- 
mitigated evil, it is required by the conditions of the case, 
that a man shall have some element of heroism in him, before 
he can, with any proper’ hope of success, step out from the 
common herd of thinkers‘and deny to the on-rushing multi- 
tudes the utility of their hot-headed and, it may be, reasonless 
pursuit. It requires especial heroism when the idol of their 
dreams is some sense-inspiring Aphrodite of the material world, 
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or corrupt custom of the present time, in-grown with institu- 
tions and civil systems which are dear, and which have been 
by labor, or by blood of battle sanctified. For every appeal of 
truth to the reason and conscience of man, Belial has half a 
score to the prejudices and passions, and the genuine reformer 
has need of the hero’s invincible armor to enable him to with- 
stand all that these may bring against him and to sustain him 
until he can begin to see, in the distance, the victory he has 
fought for. 

John Ruskin, with a heroism grandly his own, has passed 
through the experience of all leaders and true reformers. 
The very earnestness of his conviction and the vehemence of 
his power led many to doubt him. His perfect precision and 
clearness of statement were ascribed to some hitherto unknown 
art of using words prettily and powerfully without any quali- 
ties of harmony or power in the soul from which such words 
took birth. The truths he attempted to teach were laughed 
at as fanciful and unpractical. He was hailed as a dreamer, 
an egotist,a man well qualified to say false or unimportant 
things prettily, but not asa man to rebuke pig-headed and 
practical Englishmen. 

Turner, the great landscape painter, had painted nobly, 
bravely and apparently to little purpose. His art met un- 
heeding eyes. The great sense of truth and rightness in his 
work upheld him, however, while English critics passed him 
by, and for many years he labored to embody in his work all 
that is purest, best, most natural and most reverent in art. 
But England in that day, as America in this, could worship 
little that was not grotesque. That spirit in a people which 
leads them to appreciate Shakspearian wit, can hardly find 
delight in the unsullied pureness and chaste naturalness of 
Turner’s early painting. Cupid and Venus and unclad hero- 
ines it can appreciate and admire, but with the modesty and 
pure beauty of high art it has no fellowship nor sympathy. 
Turner was thought absurd, his work was ridiculed and he became 
saddened and disheartened. Before his power began to fail, 
however, there appeared in England a very remarkable book 
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which was destined to attract attention to the many excellen- 
cies of the artist’s work. It was the first volume of “Modern 
Painters, by a Graduate of Oxford.” Boldly and with an in- 
tense earnestness, the author proceeded to lay down certain 
principles of art which, to the degraded criticism of the time, 
seemed wholly new. He spared nothing which to him seemed 
false, unnatural and wrong, but assailed with all his might the 
impure taste of his age and people, taught a new reverence 
for nature in her purity and dignity of beauty, and announced 
to all his readers who were conformed to the down-tending 
taste of the age, the great, high grace of chastity and essential 
rightness of thought and purpose, as well as accuracy of exe- 
cution manifest in the work of Turner. 

As might have been expected, this non-conforming, fiery 
book drew down upon its then obscure author the soulless rid- 
icule, the petulant opposition, the debasing prejudice of the 
ruling critics of England,— the more fierce and petulant be- 
cause the new author, beyond sinning against the popular 
taste of his day and generation, added to the offence the 
aggravation of being a young man. When his second vol- 
ume of “ Modern Painters” finally appeared, it was found | 
that the young author had mighty power in reserve beyond 
what had at first been put forth; that his books, false and ego- 
tistical in spirit as they were declared to be by their Sybaritic 
enemies, were nevertheless destined to be widely read; and 
were to convey to the public taste the influence of his genius 
and undoubted eloquence. ‘ 

Confronted by the truth and pureness of the unknown Ox- 
ford graduate, the thoughtful public began to ask after the or- 
igin and history of this young Samson, who was so grievously 
vexing the peace of the Philistines, into whose hands the Is- 
rael of English art had been delivered. He was, as his books 
had indicated, a young man; was little known in the schools; 
had evidently been laboriously studious ; knew whereof he af- 
firmed ; had already secured a firm hold upon public favor ; 
and was destined to become great. The latter facts, having in 
the course of time been developed, criticism grew toward him 
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much more respectful; the other books which soon appeared 
by “John Ruskin, author of Modern Painters,” met a more 
courteous reception ; and he has since been winning, with the 
enthusiasm of successful labor, his way to the position of tri- 
umph he now holds and the crowning prize of high praise and 
approval, which the world will some day in justice award him. 

In this place it would hardly be allowable to define in detail 
the higher ground to which John Ruskin is carrying the Eng- 
lish ideal in art. We may only state, briefly, some of the 
more general principles which he has, with intensest earnest- 
ness, put forth and defended. From the first, he has main- 
tained that, “the art of any country is the exponent of its so- 
cial and political virtues ;”} that it is impossible to have true, 
noble and chaste art, without true, noble and chaste feeling ; 
that in so far as any nation is wedded to mammon, or to the 
vulgar and grotesque, in just so far have the pains of hell got 
hold upon it, and in just such degree it is incapable of high, 
_ true, consecrated art; and that “it is impossible to direct fine 

-art to an immoral end without giving it characters uncon- 
nected with its ene, or addressing it to people who cannot 
perceive it to be fine.” 

Nature, in her pure and modest beauty, undefiled by human 
hands, consecrated to high service, but not to Mammonish 
greed, is his beloved Teacher; and for her, he, more than all 
other living men, has taught us a true and sacred reverence ; 
taught us to look upon her with pure eyes and godly feeling ; 
to realize that as she came from the hand of the mighty Maker 
with the heat and glow of His great power upon her, she is a 
grand and noble thing, before which men may wisely bow in 
reverent admiration. 

To reconcile the busy modern world, all of it which is rec- 
oncilable, with art; to elevate it by the subtle ministries of 
art; to show forth that all that cannot thus be reconciled and 
elevated has kinship only with Abaddon ; to be the true inter- 
preter of art, and no less of nature, religion and the high util- 


I See this assertion criticised ina review of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Lectures on Art” in a late 
number of the Spectator, reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, No. 1873 —Ep. 
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ities of life; and especially to show how true art is ever closely 
and inseparably related to philanthropy, even though the Chris- 
tian world has lost the knowledge of that truth, this seems to 
have been included in the mission of John Ruskin. 

We pray that help of his may come across the sea, that in 
our own land worshipping the many forms of American unti- 
diness, vice, and wayward, art-defying fashion, there may come 
a time when high art may be more truly possible to us than 
now, and John Ruskin be by us more justly appreciated. 
England has already learned a truer estimate of him and is 
honored by making him the first Professor of Fine Art in her 
greatest university. She is honored by the great privilege of 
having her young men taught by the man whom once her crit- 
ics ridiculed and calumniated. 

Prof. Ruskin has by no means confined his study or his 
work to fine art alone. He has written upon many of the liv- 
- ing questions of the day. To the working people he has writ- 
ten and lectured. He has talked eloquently and plainly to 
Englishmen about “ Traffic,” and has hurled sharp rebukes at 
the modern gospel according to Mammon. 

In the year 1860, he published in the Cornhill Magazine 
four essays upon the science of Political Economy, criticising 
Mr. Mill somewhat sharply and effectively, and maintaining 
that “‘no advantageous code of social action could be deter- 
mined irrespectively of the influence of social affections.” He 
complains of the economists who would eliminate these as in- 
constant elements, and, considering the human being merely 
as acovetous machine, examine by what laws of labor, pur- 
chase, and sale the greatest result in wealth, in the hands of 
a few men, is obtainable. ‘In their conclusions,” he says, “ I 
am simply uninterested, as I should be in those of a science of 
gymnastics which assumed that men had no skeletons. It 
might be shown on that supposition that it would be advan- 
tageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten them into 
cakes, or stretch them into cables; and that when these results 
are effected, the re-insertion of the skeleton would be attended 
with various inconveniences to their constitution.’”? He does 
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not, however, doubt the conclusions, if the terms are accepted, 


but claims that there are certain roots of honor, or principles 
of social justice and order in the nature of the individual 
which enter into; and falsify the deductions of the popular 


economist; and which, under a true science, might be as safely 


relied upon as the depravity of men, for the regulation of mod- 
ern production and distribution of wealth.? 
Mr. Ruskin informs us that his views upon political econ- 


omy have been violently reprobated by most of the readers 


they met with, and there can be, we suppose, but little doubt 


of the truth of his statement. A copy of Blackwood now be- 
fore us has a review of one of Mr. Ruskin’s books, which de- 
clares him to be eloquent, profound and highly cultivated, but 


in his ideas of government and social order, Utopian in the 


extreme. This is the view generally entertained by those who 
have taken trouble to examine the political theories of our au- 
thor. No doubt the day will come when these convictions 


will be more highly respected and widely accepted, but the 
world to-day is hardly good enough, wise enough, or truth- 


loving enough, to profit by them, or render their practical real- 
ization fully possible. Nevertheless, their author believes in 


them with all his heart, and boldly affirms, before gods and 


men, that his treatise on political economy is “ the only book, 
properly to be called a book,’’ which he has written, and will 


live longest of all work of his. It will need to in order to be 
appreciated. That, however, is not his fault. 


John Ruskin’s religion is the vital atmosphere in which he 
lives. There is no cant, obscurity, nor sham about it, for 
he hates these things with a burning hatred. Words and 
creeds, however venerable, have no power over him. He will 
neither bow down to them nor serve them. He reaches into 
the heart of things and suffers no fear of heresy to forbid him 
or make him hesitate. The truth of a thing, that is the glit- 
tering pearl he dives for, counting no danger, even though it 


2 The reader who may wish to know more of Ruskin’s Political Economy, will find 
his opinions on this subject clearly stated and defended in ‘‘Jfunera Pulveris,’’ a book 
which has appeared since this article was written. 
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threaten, so long as there is promise of gaining that. He may 


be accused of error often, of severity sometimes, but never 
justly of insincerity. The truth he believes he never deserts, 
the untruth he never hides. There is no room for doubt as to 


his meaning, no shield of legerdemain in his words. He writes 
no double-entente. We are therefore able to state clearly, 


though necessarily briefly, some of his religious convictions. 
The thoughtful reader has already learned that he is a thor- 
ough, enthusiastic, yet pure Naturalist. That Nature, ever 


acting the will of a personal God, in her wholeness as well as 


pureness, is his constant guide. Mark! in her wholeness, in- 
cluding all of Divine inspiration, all of direct revelation, or 
miraculous working of Divine power, which Christianity re- 


veals or admits. These are all the works of the Master mind, 
whose will is the only natural law we know, or find in all the 


world. In nothing is Ruskin more a Naturalist? than in his 
religion. His tender reverence for nature brings him to her 
just and ever-living God. If she is pure, He made her so; if 


holy, she but faintly mirrors Him. Even in human nature he 


finds an image of Divinity and calls it sacred, not unholy nor 
corrupt. We quote from “ The Crown of Wild Olive,” (Lec- 


ture III.) ; 


“T speak with a fixed conviction that human nature is a 
noble and beautiful thing; not a base or foul thing. All the 
sin of men I esteem as their disease, not their nature; as a 


folly which may be prevented, not a necessity which must be 
accepted. ... When the captain of the London shook hands 
with his mate, saying ‘God speed you! I will go down with my 
passengers,’ that I believe to be human nature. He does not 
do it from any religious motive—from any hope of reward, or 
any fear of punishment; he does it because heisa man. But 


when a mother, living among the fair fields of merry England, 
gives her two-year-old child to be suffocated under a mattress 
in her inner room, while the said mother waits and talks out- 
side ; that I believe to be not human nature. . . . You have 


8 We use the term Naturalist here, not according to the meaning generally given it, 


as also the word mature. We have used them as Ruskin uses them; as according to 
their ancestry they should be used. Atheism and the disease of doubt have degraded 
words, as they degrade all other things they touch. 
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had false prophets among you— for centuries you have had 
them, warned against them though you were; false prophets 
who have told you that all men are nothing but fiends or 


wolves, half beast, half devil. Believe that, and you may in- 
deed sink to that. But refuse that, and have faith that God 
made you upright, though you have sought out many inven- 
tions ; so, you will strive to become more what your Maker 
meant and means you to be, and daily gives you also the power 
to be—and you will cling more and more to the nobleness and 
virtue that are in you, saying, ‘ My righteousness I hold fast, 
and will not let it go.’”’ 


It will be seen that Mr. Ruskin, in his reverence for nature 
as the thin-veiled presence of the power of God, avoids two 
very dangerous extremes. On the one side he has no sympa- 
thy with materialism, with its deification of the laws of 
nature, nor any lack of faith in a spiritual and revealed relig- 
ion. He sees God in the wonderfully-balanced clouds ; hears 
Him in the varied music of the winds; hears him speak a full 
and solemn language from the bush, not burning-red with 
flame, but leafy-green with bloom; finds a wonderfully beauti- 
ful handwriting, crystalline in rock, teaching there no Athe- 
ism, but a tender reverence for the religion of the Holy Book. 
But he finds an unseen Presence, higher than all these, listens 
with bowed head for inaudible whisperings which thrill down 
from Him who made a dove his angel once, and still calls men 
to hear his one beloved Son. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ruskin does not fail to distinguish 
nature from the sin which defiles her, and to remember that 
there is not fatality, but terrible responsibility of guilt some- 
where to answer this defilement. That there is not Fate, but 
real Sin in this disordered world of ours ; and that the impur- - 
ity, lust, deformity which somehow have stolen the flag of na- 
ture and gone abroad on the wide-spreading sea of modern 
thought, should be considered piratical monsters and hunted 
down at once. 

Following the natural rather than the conventional, our au- 
thor finds himself very often in conflict with time-honored 
ideas and customs, and more especially with such as have 
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come down from dark ages with that Church which of all liv- 
ing institutions should be free, and under the guidance both of 


faith and reason. He finds himself called upon very often to 
rebuke the devotion to empty form and sacred symbol which 
constitute so large a part of English religion, and to call at- 


tention to the compassion which is the living spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Some of his denunciations of the hollowness and 
cant of the English Church, in their boldness and severity, - 
seem almost unjust. They are, however, the warnings of one 
of the children of the Church, anxious for her safety and her 
glory. He says: 


“ You might sooner get lightning out of incense smoke than 
true action or passion out of your modern English’ religion. 
You had better get rid of the smoke, and the organ pipes, 
both ; leave them and the Gothic windows and stained glass to 
the property man; give up your carburetted hydrogen ghost 
and look after Lazarus at the door-step. For there is a true 
Church wherever one hand meets another helpfully, and that 
is the only holy or Mother Church which ever was, or ever 
shallbe.” . . . “A man becomes a member of the Church 
only by believing in Christ with all his heart; nor is he posi- 
tively recognizable for a member of it, when he has become 
so, by any one but God, not even by himself. Nevertheless, 
there are certain of Christ’s sheep which may be guessed at. 
Not by being in any definite fold — for many are lost sheep at 
times—but by their sheep-like behavior.” . . . “The 
kingdom of God is as a treasure hid in a field; and of those 
who profess to help us to find it, we are not to put confidence 
in those who say, ‘ Here is the treasure, we have found it and 
will give you some of it;’ but in those who say, ‘We think 
that is a good place to dig, and you will dig mags easily in 
such and such a way.” 


While all his books show him to be most earnestly and loy- 
ally Christian, these quoted words show also that he is suffi- 
ciently independent and unsectarian. In fact he is so boldly 
independent in many of his opinions as to be lacking in ortho- 
doxy according to popular standards and requirements. His 
idea of atonement, for instance, would be hardly allowable, 
even under the modern modification of accepted creeds. We 
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find it stated in a few words which seem to be singularly sug- 
gestive and conclusive. ‘ Pure Christianity gives her remis- 
sion of sins only by ending them; but false Christianity gets 
her remission of sins by compounding for them.” 

Ruskin, it seems, has little faith in the religion people talk 
about when they come to die. He is that more practical man 
who places higher value on the religion they act upon while 
they live; the spasms of a piety born simply to bear us out of 
the world safely, inspiring him with no great confidence or 
sympathy. He has faith only in that spirit which is willing to 
labor ; willing to make great sacrifices ; to square the business 
of this world according to the wishes of that God whom we 
hope to see in the next; and which loves on, trusts on, in its 
own restored rightness of heart, not from any love of reward, 
or fear of punishment, either in this world or in the next. 

In all these things he is in harmony with the system of the- 
ology advocated and defended in these pages. - In fact we were 
for a very long time at a loss to understand how it could be 
possible for him,—holding so many opinions which have been, 
and are peculiar to the Progressive Christian sects of this 
country—to disagree with them in one very important partic- 
ular. It seemed that in this respect he must be inconsistent. 
He does not believe the fear of endless punishment to be a 
necessary or proper motive to obedience ; does rot believe that 
God has hung it in terrorem over mankind, in order to drive 
them into virtue; does not, so far as we know him, find any 
real necessity for it. And yet he believes in the awful possi- 
bility of it, the, to him, awful certainty of it. He, like the 
majority of men in these days, believes not in a punishment 
which is inseparable from sin, the shadow, endless or not, which 
sin casts over us, but in Divinely-inflicted retribution. He be- 
lieves that “a healthy indignation,” “a deliberate anger,” are 
necessary elements of all high and godly character, elements 
also of divine character. That this “deliberate anger,” pun- 
ishes for the satisfaction of itself, not for reformation, not for 
the good of anybody except the angry one; not for the right- 
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ing of anything except wronged, sinned against, Infinite 
Justice. : 

In short, this healthy indignation, this deliberate anger, less 
poetic people call simply revenge. Once admit that God is 
actuated by it; accept the common idea of punishment; be- 
lieve that it is separate from the slavery to which the sinner 
sells himself; believe that it is inflicted, however lightly in or- 
dinary cases, not for the reformation of the offender but for 
the satisfaction of a divine anger; not for deliverance of the 
captives, but for the crime of being captured—and we know 
of no reason why it should not be also admitted and believed 
that Deity will for a great and dreadful sin inflict an endless 
penalty. We have sometimes reasoned with men who failed 
to see the links of the argument ; who thought the hanging of 
a murderer from public revenge, or the shooting of a fancied 
or real adulterer from private spite, a very dignified, moral 
and godly proceeding, and yet could not see in the doctrine of 
endless torture, as formerly held, a legitimate conclusion to 
their reasoning. 

John Ruskin is far-sighted and honest enongh to see and ac- 
cept the conclusions drawn rightly from his premises. He 
believes heartily in hanging. He holds that cheating, lying 
and stealing should be whipped out of existence, wherever 
found ; not simply as a matter of policy, but in honest indig- 
nation, and claims that there is little hope for a nation, when 
it shrinks from doing this. He simply believes that this indig- 
nation in an infinite degree enters as a fixed and ruling ele- 
ment into the Divine government. He accepts the modern 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, the three distinct manifestations 
of the one governing, saving, soul-inspiring God; and regards 
faith in Christ as the one essential thing of doctrine for this 
life and the next. In fact, he is not given to empty theoriz- 
ing, but regards particularly the practical side of faith, caring 
not so much what men speculate upon as what they incorpo- 
rate into work and life. Men may persuade themselves some- 
times that they believe this, that, or another doctrine or sys- 
tem of doctrines; intellectually, they may arrive at principles 
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of action which, intellectually considered, are eminently satis- 
factory ; but practically! ah, that is quite another matter. 
For instance, men convince themselves that they believe in 
quite another world than this, to which they are going some 
day, a world all holy and happy. Do they resolutely set them- 
selves to work to fit them for the enjoyment of such holiness 
and happiness? Do they fit themselves for any other world 
than this? Not even for this. Practically they do not believe 
in any other. They gather the dust of this world as though it 
were eternal. They prate of God, and in very truth, in their 
hearts and closets worship no God. This age, with all its 
talked-of faith, is toolargely atheistic. It is this practical faith 
of a man, or lack of faith which such men as Ruskin concern 
themselves most about, and we therefore find him dealing in 
no soft words with England’s lack of compassion, her disregard 
of pure justice,—no less ours than hers. 

Here is one man who, with grand heroism, dares to step out, 
with what truth is in him, in advance of his time; dares to 
tell his country that her art-ideal, grotesque and impure, is 
also false and ruinous; dares, though crying in the wilder- 
ness, to be a prophet of the chaste and beautiful, and to send 
the artists of his time to God’s own pure and sacred Nature for 
their saviour and master. Here is a man who is bold enough 
to attack the modern scriptures of political economy, to tell 
the economist that he, too, must base his calculations upon 
nature in her wholeness -and purity, not upon the depravity 
and baseness which have stolen her banner and sacred shield. 
And finally this man, caring little for mere formulas, conven- 
tionalities, empty semblances, shells of things; caring little 
for the theoretical faith of men, so long as they have no living, 
practical faith ; having in him a sacred, inspiring reverence, a 
deep and thoughtful compassion, a continued worship of the 
Most High—this man is brave enough to stand in the world’s 
pulpit and rebuke notits empty, senseless and vain skepticisms, 
heresies, doubts alone, but its deeper, ten-fold more dangerous 
and hurtful heresies of heart and life ; the heresies it lives and 
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practices every day, and which it hopes to cover from the 
searching eye beneath the golden dust of its gathered wealth. 


Verily, in the opinions of such a man it is easy to find faults, 
mistakes, prejudices. Humanum esterrare. But the one great 
purpose of his heart —to unite both art and daily life by en- 
deavor to elevate both; the great idea of his life, which is 
to be true to nature, and to drink inspiration from her ever 
flowing fountains—these are right and true and noble. How- 
ever he may have failed to fulfil the requirements of his ideal, 
it remains true that he is one of England’s profoundest schol- 
ars, one of the most enlightened of her guides and teachers, 
one of her sweetest, most eloquent, most effective preachers. 
More a preacher he could not be, wore he never so churchly a 
robe, bowed he under a laying-on of hands never so sacred. 
God’s hand has been upon him. He is largely his prophet in 
art, temperance, religion and law. He is true to the light that 
is in him; true to whatever of right inspiration the good God 
has given him. The world which paused to weep a little when 
death called that other English hero whom it loved, may envy 
England that in a single century she brought forth such men 
as Charles Dickens and John Ruskin. 

When that world has grown purer and better; when in it 
doubt and asceticism have grown less; when it can worship an 
angel more than a satyr, a calm, pure, modest beauty more 
than a grotesque and wanton suggestiveness of evil; then it 
will be found that John Ruskin was in the true sense a hero; 
in a noble way a teacher; and that, with whatever errors he 
may have held, there was in him a genius, a true spiritual 
power, which beside elevating art has, so far as its influence 
could go, brought the sin-stained children of the earth nearer 
to God. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Contributions to the History of Universalism.— William 
* Postell. 


Amone those who soon after the Reformation avowed the 
doctrine of Universalism, Guillawme Postel, or William Pos- 
tell, as the name is written in English, was in some respects 
certainly one of the most remarkable. His learning for that 
age was varied and extensive; his fortunes were extremely 
checkered, and his later years, if we may believe the common 
report, inexpressibly sad. His history sounds more like fic- 
tion than fact, and yet it comes to us so well authenticated as 
to leave no reason to doubt its essential truth. 

Postell was born of very poor parents on the 25th of March, 
1510, and of course only a few years before the commence- 
ment of the Reformation. His birthplace was Baranton, a vil- 
lage in the diocese d’Avranches, in lower Normandy. At the 
age of eight years he lost his parents and was thrown upon 
the charities of the world. He early showed a singular apti- 
tude for learuing, and had an intense desire to obtain an edu- 
cation. How in his poverty and helplessness he succeeded 
immediately after the death of his parents we are not informed, 
but at the age of thirteen we find him leaving his native vil- 
lage, and notwithstanding his youth obtaining a situation as 
teacher in a school at Say, near Pontoise,le Vexin. How long 
he remained here we do not know, but having by this means 
amassed a moderate sum of money he turned his steps to 
Paris, — whose schools were then the most celebrated in the 
world—to prosecute his studies. Here, however, another mis- 
fortune awaited him. The unsuspecting lad fell into the hands 
of some rogues who not only robbed him of his money but 
even stole his clothes while he slept, and left him in a state of 
utter destitution. In this wretched condition, friendless in a 
strange city, he was exposed to the changes of the weather, 
and took a violent cold that brought on a dysentery, which 
came near putting an end to his career. He was kindly taken 
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up and placed in a hospital where he remained two long years 
before he had sufficiently regained his health and strength to 
go out into the world again, and when he did so he found the 
cost of living so great in Paris, on gccount of an uncommon 
scarcity of provisions there at the time, that he hastened to 
the country, and in the neighborhood of Bausse, at harvest 
time, for want of better employment, entered the fields as a 
gleaner. His industry enabled him to procure some needed 
clothes, and provide the means of returning in the autumn to 
Paris. As soon as he reached the city, he took service at the 
College of Saint Barbara and applied himself, as he had oppor- 
tunity and with great industry, to his studies. 

Having learned that there were Jews in the city and that 
they still preserved a knowledge of their ancient language, he 
succeeded in finding a Hebrew alphabet, and soon learned it 
by heart. Afterwards he purchased a Hebrew grammar, and 
without the aid of a teacher made considerable progress in 
acquiring that language. Nor was his success in Greek, which 
he studied in snatches during vacant hours, less marked. 

About this time he happened to make the acquaintance of a 
Portugese gentleman from whom in a few months he learned 
the Spanish language. This gentleman, admiring the genius 
and industry of young Postell, was anxious to draw him to 
Portugal, and for this purpose offered him a Professor’s chair 
and a salary of four hundred ducats. But Postell declined 
this generous offer, choosing rather to study and perfect his 
own knowledge than undertake to teach others what he did 
not thoroughly understand himself. His growing reputation 
and acknowledged merits were now gaining him many friends 
and patrons, whose generosity placed him in a condition to 
prosecute his favorite studies without the need of accepting 
any benefice whatever. Finally his fame as a scholar reached 
the Court, and he was appointed by Frances I. to accompany 
M. La Forest on a mission to Constantinople, and afterwards 
he made a second journey with the same person to that city. 
During these visits he was by no means idle. He largely ex- 
tended his knowledge of Greek, acquired the Arabic, and was 
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busy besides in collecting both Syriac and Arabic books, which 
on his return he brought with him. Among other books he 
brought a copy of the Greek New Testament which the Em- 
peror Ferdinand caused to be published. On his second return 
from Constantinople he was well received by both the king and 
his sister, the queen of Navarre. Soon after he published an 
alphabet in twelve languages, which was printed in Paris in 
1588. During the same year he also published a treatise called 
Origines Hebraicae, with remarks upon the affinities of various 
languages,—the earliest attempt perhaps at our modern com- 
parative philology — and not long after he published an Ara- 
bic grammar, the date of which does not appear. He now 
enjoyed such a reputation and had such a standing at Court 
that the king appointed him Royal Professor of Mathematics 
and the Oriental Languages, at a salary of two hundred duc- 
ats, to which the queen of Navarre added an annual pension. 
Unfortunately he lost the favor of this princess by perhaps an 
injudicious attempt to reconcile her and the Chancellor, Poyet, 
who was subsequently disgraced and, we believe, put to death. 
This so much affected him that he left France and went to 
Vienna, but here misfortune still pursued him, and after various 
adventures he went to Venice and not long after to Rome, 
This was in 1544. 

At Rome he was quite as unfortunate in making the ac- 
quaintance of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Society of 
Jesus, — a religious order which has made so much noise and 
done so much mischief in the world. Postell was pleased 
with Loyola, and presently became a member of his order, or 
at least a novice in it. The union was not happy, however, 
and did not last long. This Saint—for Loyola subsequently 
became Saint Ignatius— soon began to feel that Postell was 
but a poor tool for him, and probably Postell was as fully sat- 
isfied that he was but indifferently fitted for a wily and un- 
scrupulous Jesuit. The continuator of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical 
History tells us that Postell, “having read the Rabbins and 
contemplated the stars, had his head filled with any quantity 
of visions, which he could not avoid publishing.” It was a 
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grave matter to read the Rabbins in those days, and poor Pos- 
tell was therefore subjected to ‘“ kindly remonstrances” at 
first, subsequently to “ severe reprehensions,” and finally was 
put into the hands of Laynez and Salmeron, two of Loyola’s 
most earnest and most devoted disciples, who were to restore 
him toa sound mind. The judicious means they employed 
for this purpose was to advise him to read Thomas Aquinas! 
This not having the desired effect, Loyola then put him under 
the care of the Pope’s Vicar, “a wise man, and every way 
qualified to cure him of his waywardness.” All these potent 
remedies failed, however, and nothing was left for our Jesuit 
to do but to expel him and forbid his Society to have any in- 
tercourse with him. This happened about 1546, or perhaps 


1647. 

Postell still remained at Rome, and “ continuing always to 
publish his reveries,” that loving and tender mother,the Holy 
Catholic Church, arrested him for heresy and threw him into 
prison, where he remained several years. How he finally es- 
caped is not well known, though it is believed by some that it 
happened on the death of Pope Paul IV. in 1549, when the 
prisons of the Inquisition were forced open and the prisoners 
set free. He now left Rome and returned to Venice, where 
he made the acquaintance of an aged maiden lady, who was a 
kind of prophetess, and who, it is said, caused him to fall into 
many errors; and the circumstance was generously seized by 
the pure-minded priests of the time as the ground of many 
scandals, from which, however, even Catholic writers are just 
enough to vindicate his character. But being accused of her- 
esies, he voluntarily delivered himself up to the Inquisition 
with the purpose of justifying himself before it. As a rare 
instance of justice in that body, he was acquitted of the charge, 
the judges declaring him rather insane than heretical. From 
Venice he now went to Geneva, thence to Basle, where he 
adopted the Protestant faith, and afterward to Dijon, where he 
taught mathematics, insane as he was. In 1553, he returned 
to Paris, where his visions, it is said, exposed him to new per- 
secutions, which finally drove him to Germany, where he re- 
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mained some time at the court of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
till he was finally recalled by the king of France and estab- 
lished again in the chair of Royal Professor of Mathematics 
and Oriental Languages, which he had formerly filled. 

How long he enjoyed this honor and this repose, we are not 
definitely informed, but as early as 1564 we learn that he was 
again arrested and placed in the monastery of St. Martins des 
Champs for safe keeping, and here he passed the remainder of 
his life, and here in tranquility, as Arnold expresses it, and 
very piously, as Alexander Natalis says, he died on the sixth 
of September, 1581, aged about seventy one and a half years. 
The continuator of Fleury says it is by no means certain that 
he was shut up in this monastery against his will, and prefers 
to think that he voluntarily retired thither, perhaps for the 
peace he could not obtain in the world. He had suffered 
enough to give most men a relish for retirement, and perhaps 
this conjecture may be true. Ifa prisoner, he was not denied 
the solace of books, or the privilege of writing and perhaps 
teaching, for here he composed several of his works and it was 
here that he was solicited to assume the education of Prince 
Hercules Francis, the son of Catherine de Medici.. 

The moral character of Postell was never seriously called ' 
in question by his bitterest enemies and persecutors. The 
scandal with which some attempted to injure his reputation 
and so lessen his influence, was utterly without ground, and 
has been confessed to be so by Catholic writers who were not 
unwilling to depreciate him, and who delighted to represent 
him as a wild visionary and practically insane. That he was 
somewhat visionary need not be denied, but of his insanity 
there is no better proof than that he entertained faith in the 
prophetic character of the aged Venetian lady and, we would 
add, was infatuated by Ignatius Loyola. There were in that 
age only too many who were more visionary and insane than 
Postell, without a tithe of his learning or virtue. 

‘Tt cannot be denied,” says Fleury’s continuator, “ that o 
was one of the most learned men of his times. Besides his 
own works, the praises which all men of talent bestowed upon 
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him are proof of this. He excelled especially in the knowl- 
edge of languages, of philosophy, of cosmography, and of 
mathematics. The king, Francis 1., who loved letters, and 
the queen of Navarre, who was herself learned, regarded him 
as the wonder of the world. The greatest lords, and among 
others the Cardinals of Tournon, Lorraine and Armanac, 
sought his society and conversation ; the most learned admired 
him, and it was commonly said of him that he uttered as many 
oracles as words.” It is reported of him that he boasted to 
the king that he could travel to China without an interpreter. 

That Postell was a Universalist, and not only believed but 
advocated the final salvation of all souls, is coneeded on all 
sides. Here atleast Catholics and Protestants agree. Fleury’s 
continuator mentions it as a reproach to him that he believed 
that the world would come to an end in six thousand years, 
and that this event would be preceded by the restoration of all 
things, and that they would be put back into the same state 
in which they were before the fall of the first man. Schwenk- 
field, who corresponded with him, tells us he was a millenarian 
and held that human nature would be restored to the condi- 
tion it was in before the existence of sin. The same testimony 
is borne by Godfrey Arnold, who at the same time quotes some 
passages from Postel!’s writings to confirm his statement. But 
we have far more numerous quotations in Petersen’s Mystery 
of the Restoration of All Things. It may not be amiss to 
present in a translation a few of these testimonies : 


‘Tt is necessary,” he says, “that death and hell, with all re- 
maining sins, Should be so utterly abolished, that not only 
shall we not die or be condemned any more, but that we shall 
derive an infinite advantage from the condemnation allowed 
up to that time. For since in the freedom of his own will God 
made one vessel to honor and another to dishonor, it is neces- 
sary that each and every one should be so restored to liberty 
and to his former condition, that he who was in the highest 
reproach and desperation, may, after his restoration, be in so 
much the greater consolation, and in so much the more vehe- 
ment love, inasmuch as he is saved from the greater loss and 
danger. For this purpose Christ does not hold the keys of 
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death and hell in vain, to the end that both death and hell 
shall be deprived of the whole human race, and Satan with 
his associates, who without any infirmity became the author of 
sin, remain alone, if you will, in obstinacy and bonds.” 


Here the salvation of all mankind is clearly asserted, while 
the continued damnation of the devil and fallen angels is con- 
ceded, if the reader wishes. In another passage he says, “ It 
would be impious to think this of the divine goodness, that, 
foreknowing all things from eternity, he should expose the 
world to this dark place of torture, from which it was never to 
be delivered,” and hence he concludes that it is necessary that 
both sin and the devil, and whatsoever is produced by either 
of them should be taken away, and that there should be a uni- 
versal restoration, with a complete remission of sin; so that 
death which is born of sin shall be utterly abolished and de- 
stroyed, as if it had never been. This thought of the final 
destruction of sin is often expressed by Postell, and he believed 
it would be so accomplished that both the power of sin and 
Satan’s nursery of sin in the souls of men, should be wholly 
done away, and all men finally restored in Christ, freed from 
the stain of original sin and enriched by benefits. He ex- 
claimed against the low views prevalent in his age of the divine 
wisdom and benevolence. In a letter written to a friend in 
1553, at the very time the great Council of Trent was in ses- 
sion, he says: : 


“ Although the spirit of zeal by which Elijah, that prince of 
prophets, was urged on when he complained to the Lord that 
he was left almost alone in Israel, now vehemently moves me, 
so that, if I would gratify my own humor, I should hardly be- 
lieve that the spirit of Elijah himself still survives, much less 
that there are seven thousand men who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, nevertheless, when with natural reason restored 
by Christ, I consider carefully and apply my mind to the more 
secret word of God, I perceive indeed that not only in Israel 
but also among the Gentiles the holy spirit is so shed abroad, 
that whoever does good for the sake of the testimony of his 
conscience, will be accepted with God. For in this matter He 
to whom belong all souls, who hates nothing that he has made, 
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and will have all men to be saved, and who is the Saviour of 
all, especially of them that believe, will lighten every man 
that comes into the world. But they who persuade them- 
selves that there is to be no restoration of all things here, are 
content to introduce the greatest tyranny into the world, so 
that Satan seems to have destroyed more than Christ can re- 
store. QO the greatest impiety! Satan with no apparent 
means has been ruining men to this very day, and Christ by 
his secret and inward word, by his spirit and inspiration, or 
even his faith infused by no outward word, cannot accomplish 
as much in saving as Satan does in destroying! ”’ 


Postell was a voluminous writer, and treated upon a great 
variety of subjects. Still, religion seems to have held a con- 
trolling influence over his thought and life. Among his works 
upon this subject which have peculiar interest for Universa- 
lists, we may mention The Everlasting Gospel; The Destruc- 
tion of the Empire of the Devil; The Golden Age; The Eter- 
nal Kingdom of Christ ; Key to Things Hidden from the foun- 
dation of the World, and the most important probably of all, 
The Harmony of the World. All these works are now very 
rare. 


ArticLe III. 


Africa: Physical, Historical and Ethnological.— 
Christian Missions. 


PART V.—ConcLupEp. 


TaHE long line of coast from the Gaboon to Damaraland, em- 
bracing Congo, Loango, Angola and Benguela has few, if any, 
Protestant missions. Pass on then—aye, move carefully over 
the weary distance of more than two thousand miles to the 
Cape of Good Hope,—then pause and survey the scene,—the 
Singular: country, its snowy mountains, barren plains, sandy 
ridges, and azure skies; its winding streams, fertile valleys, 
and pure limpid waters, bursting from the old azoic rocks and 
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fertilizing the fields around. Here is presented a curious as- 
semblage of people of various nations, tribes and tongues; 
and here, too, are equally diversified forms of government, 
side by side, embracing colony, kingdom, state, republic and 
numerous despotisms of the native tribes. First, Cape Col- 
ony, a large territory, stretches out northward from the Cape 
to the Orange river, and east to Caftraria. Then follows the 
small feudal kingdom of Caffraria, and beyond it Natal; and 
west of these is the Orange River Free State. Adjoining Na- 
tal on the east lies Draakberg, or the land of the Zooloos, and 
over the mountain to the west beyond the Vaal river is the 
Trans Vaal Republic. These colonies and kingdoms extend 
over the low semi-troglodite Hottentots and the more elevated 
Kaffre tribes. Farther west and north of Cape Colony is the 
great interior country of the Bechuanas. On the western 
shore north of the Orange river, and far into the interior is the 
land of the Namaquas and Damaras. The great rivers water- 
ing this extensive region are the Orange and the Limpopo. 
These with their tributaries nearly cross the continent, rising 
in the mountain ridges among the Bechuanas and flowing — 
the one west into the Atlantic, and the other east, losing its 
waters in the channel of Mozambique. 

The country around the Cape, now mandy settled and 
improved, remained for one hundred and fifty years after its 
discovery, a rude and savage tract, untouched by the hand of 
civilization. It was a point where ships of all nations found 
it convenient to touch in their trade with the East Indias ; and 
a place, too, where information was sometimes lodged with di- 
rections for its discovery, for the benefit of vessels passing to 
or from their respective European ports. So passed the years 
in the restless prosecution of trade, with little variation until 
1662. At that time, John Van Riebeck, a surgeon in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company, having touched at the 
Cape for the usual purpose, was enraptured with the peculiar 
features of the country, and made to the directors such repre- 
sentations of its richness, salubrity and general advantages, 
that he was soon after placed in command of a small fleet and 
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ordered to the Cape for the purpose of founding a colony. A 
company of men and women from the houses of industry at 
Amsterdam were very soon transported thither for settlement. 
On the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685, the colony was 
further increased by the immigration of a body of French Prot- 
estants, driven into hopeless exile by the terrible persecutions 
which followed the perfidious conduct of Louis XIV. The 
colony, however, was not permitted a natural and vigorous 
growth. The commercial company having control, was little 
disposed to promote its material interest ; and even “ threw 
every obstacle in the way of its becoming a flourishing col- 
ony.” . It was this feeling that prevented the return of Mr. 
Schmidt and the renewal of his labors at Genadendal. A 
baseless fear that the conversion of the Hottentots might in- 
jure the interests of the company, put an effectual check upon 
this incipient labor of love. But time and change admit of no 
delay, — severe restrictions often react for their own destruc- 
tion. A secret plan was laid for transferring the colony to 
the British government, but before it could be executed, the 
great wars of Napoleon “ put enmity between” the English 
and Dutch, the place was attacked by a British fleet, and in 
1795 a capitulation was proposed and accepted. The change 
was complete; in tears and in terror the people became a Brit- 
ish colony. . 

As the Dutch boers play a conspicuous part in the dramatic 
scenes of Christian missions around the Cape, the inquiry who 
or what they are seems indispensable. With the increasing 
strength and sphere of the colony, lands were obtained by 
force or purchase from the native Hottentots, and distributed 
among the settlers by grants or contracts, having a resemblance 
of feudal tenures, at first renewed annually, but afterwards 
changed into “‘loan-lands”’ or lease holds in perpetuity. These 
lands were divided into farms or allotments, each containing 
the same quantity, and rated at the same annual rent irrespec- 
tive of quality. The conditions of tenure differed in some re- 
spects, but the “loan-lands”’ were by far the most extensive 
class. Tenants holding them, called boers, had in the long 
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lapse of years become a species of African nobility, very jeal- 
ous of any encroachments upon their rights. They seldom 
labored themselves, but pressed the yielding Hottentots into 
service, as it was then deemed no crime, to perform all the hard 
toil essential to the cultivation of their lands. It is not won- 
derful that, fearing the conversion of the Hottentots might 
lure them from their unrewarded toil, they should oppose the 
missionaries who sought to throw light — only a few cheerful 
rays into the dark and forlorn bosoms of that degraded people. 
With few exceptions they have been found among the worst 
opponents of the Christian Missions in all that southern land. 

After an interval of nearly fifty years, ‘“‘a change came over 
the spirit” of affairs at the Cape, and the mission at Bavian’s 
Kloof was renewed. The Count Zinzendorf had long before 
‘wrapped the drapery of his couch around him” and laid down 
to his long repose. Yet his mantle had fallen in glory and 
grace upon his faithful brotherhood. Three earnest disciples, 
Marsveld, Schwin and Kuehnel, arrived at the Cape in 1792, 
and sought out the old Vale of Grace and its cherished sur- 
roundings. Sad memorials were there—the missionary’s 
house in ruins, the garden wasted, the fruit trees unpruned, 


and the Hottentot cottages mere perishing remains! And one 
poor old woman, — weak and bent, and tottering with years, 
one dim-eyed, dusky dame, baptized by the former missionary, 
hugging still to her breast a worn copy of a Dutch New Tes- 


tament, enclosed in a leather bag and wrapped in skins,—was 


all that remained of the living trophies of that long-past day 
of grace! The missionaries commenced the labor anew, with 


zeal and activity. They worked, preached, taught, exhorted. 
The wondering Hottentots gathered around them, old and 


young, and watched with chastened hearts the progressive 
power of divine grace. ‘ Such reverential silence, such sol- 


emn devotion appeared among them as is rarely to be seen in 


Christian assemblies.” 
Yet troubles and discouragements gathered thickly around 
them. They experienced the vicissitudes common to human- 


ity—the thorn and the thistle in juxtaposition with the rose, 
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the olive and the dews of divine grace. The boers, alarmed, 
attempted to drive them away. Partially successful, but after- 
wards frustrated, they were greatly enraged, collected a force 
and threatened their extermination. They drew up a resolve, 
among other similar things, “that no Moravians should live 
in the country to instruct the Hottentots; for, as many of the 
colonists were uneducated, it was not fit that the Hottentots 
should be made wiser than these Christians! But the Dutch 
power in the colony shortly after passed away, and the perse- 
cuted brethren were permitted by the British authorities to 
pursue their laborsin peace. As the years passed on, the mis- 
sion continued both prosperous and profitable. A community 
was soon gathered of more than six hundred Hottentots, de- 
vout and orderly, with their numbers daily increasing. Yet 
sickness, hunger, wars and rapine were severely suffered, and 
the mission was kept in constant alarm by the relentless boers. 
By degrees, however, the governors of the colony began to per- 
ceive the value of the missionaries and their labors. Dr. Lich- 
tenstein, ‘““an enemy of missions,” visited the settlement in 
1802, and gave a favorable account of its condition and utility. 
A garden, a mill, and a manufactory of knives were there, and 


the people began to conform to the customs and requirements 
of religion and civilization. Their morals were improved, 
polygamy forbidden, cleanliness enjoined and decency in- 
sisted on. 


Encouraged by prosperity and strengthened by the arrival of 
missionaries from Europe, the brethren began to enlarge their 
field of labor and extend their sphere of usefulness. A new 
station was opened in 1808 at Groene Kloof, north of Cape 


Town on the great road to Saldanha Bay. The fame of the 


missions had spread extensively among the native tribes, and 
great numbers gathered to the stations to hear the word and 


see the work. It was all so new that the Bushmen, among 
the lowest and most degraded of the Hottentot race, were at- 


tracted to the light and asked for a share in the heavenly rest. 
Some had been impressed with an “ unseen influence,” like 


the presentiments of dreams, giving them assurance that stran- 
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gers would come among them with the words of salvation. 
Others experienced a “ secret impulse,” forcing them to leave 
their home and seek the missions for the light and the glory 
revealed. It is not surprising that such things should occur. 
The negroes are superstitious, more deeply and darkly than 
any other people on earth. Sorcery, witchcraft, charms, gree- 
grees, hold resistless dominion over their feeble minds. The 
story of marvels at the missions, wafted by the winds to their 
wilderness homes, would naturally awaken impressions which 
might or might not find a counterpart in the actual scenes of 
life. 

Mr. Latrobe, Secretary of the Moravian Missionary Society, 
visited Genadendal in 1815, and brought several co-laborers 
witn him. After a tour of observation, he established several 
new stations, one bordering Kaffraria, another near Algoa Bay 
and still others in different places. These, though pursued 
amidst sickness, toil, robbery, burning and pillage, were very 
successful. Many tribes, as the Tambookies, very intractable 
and superstitious, began at length by patience and persever- 
ance to feel the power of an inner light. Then followed re- 
ports of a favorable change made in the current language of 
revival literature—a great awakening, a powerful out-pouring 
of the spirit, an encouraging work of grace! All the special 
cant and hard-worked phrases current among Protestant sects 
in this country, were transported to the virgin soil of Africa 
and poured into the willing ears of its dusky inhabitants. It 
is all well; good has been accomplished. Singular instru- 
mentalities are sometimes employed to work out the grand yet 
hidden purposes of God! 

The years passed and the missions increased. The Fingors, 
relics of several inland tribes nearly annihilated by their more 
powerful neighbors, found at last a sorrowful refuge as serfs 
among the maritime Kaffers. The Kaffers, incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the British colonial government, were overthrown 
and their slaves set free. A mission was then commenced for 
their instruction, on which the special blessing of God seemed 
to rest. The Kaffers were affected, and the fame of emanci- 
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pation, spreading over the country, called out in response a 
general burst of joy. 

The Dutch, being first to establish a colony in this part of 
the country, had, like the Portuguese in Congo, imprinted 
their own language upon the wondering people. The boers, 
spread over the country, had taught it to their slaves. And 
the towns, countries, rivers, bays, mountains, valleys and des- 
erts had all been invested with the drapery of Dutch nomen- 
clature. Even the missionaries were sometimes obliged to 
resort to Dutch interpreters to gain access to the native tribes. 

Following the Moravians came first the emissaries of the 
London Missionary Society. This society was organized in 
1795 for the purpose of sending the Gospel to the heathen 
without reference to church government. Its first missions in 
South Africa commenced in 1799. Dr. Vanderkemp from the 
University at Leyden, having arrived with a few companions 
at Cape Town, proceeded to Kaffraria and commenced his 
work. Wars, jealousy and other untoward circumstances pre- 
vented any effectual labor. He therefore left the field and es- 
tablished a post at Graaff Reynet, a lovely vale on the upper 
waters of the Great Fish river near the lofty peaks of the 
Sneew Bergen. Soon after, with a new companion, he opened 
a mission at Bethelsdorf near Algoa Bay, which after great 
discouragements grew at length to considerable importance. 
This faithfyl and efficient man passed to his rest in 1811. 

In the meantime, his three companions turned their atten- 
tion to the extensive country of the Bushmen, Griquas, Nam- 
aquas and Bechuanas. Their first mission was opened on the 
Zak river, a tributary of the Orange, about 500 miles north of 
Cape Town. As the number of missionaries increased they 
looked deeper and deeper into that remarkable land, and push- 
ing far to the east, set their lines south of the Gareep in the 
Colesburg country. As early as 1806, the fearless workers of 
this society had crossed the Orange river, and entered the wild 
and desolate regions of the Great Namaqualand. Here they 
came in contact with an Ethiopian outlaw named Africaner. 
This man, once a slaye, driven to desperation by the oppres- 
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sions of the Dutch boers, had risen upon his master, and put- 
ting himself at the head of his tribe became the terror of the 
whole country. He was not, however, irredeemably depraved. 
He hated the Dutch, but was ready to assist the English in all 
their labors. Afterwards under the benign influences of Mr. 
Moffat, he became a devout and active Christian, and received 
the name of Christian Africaner. 

Mr. Moffat entered the field in 1818, and the missions were 
pushed to the north along the Orange river and its tributaries, 
among the Griquas and Bechuanas, on the Kuruman at Lat- 
tikoo and even to Koloburg, on the upper waters of the Lim- 
popo, near the southern border of the great Kalahari desert. 
No missionaries have been more active and efficient for the 
civilization and enlightenment of the native tribes. Their 
labors exhibit little of the overworked phraseology and un- 
meaning talk of mere sectarists, and more of the manly bear- 
ing and earnest zeal of men ready to sacrifice all personal 
considerations to promote the welfare of a fallen race. Even 
theic wives put their hands to the work and opened sewing 
schools to instruct the native women and girls in the strange 
art of making garments to cover their own nakedness. Fallen, 
fallen had become the race so low that they had lost the per- , 
ception, tact and ingenuity of that recorded pair, who perceiv- 
ing their nakedness united thread by thread the leaves of a 
common tree to cover it! 

It was under the auspices of this society that Mr. Living- 
stone, now distinguished as an indefatigable laborer in the 
African wilds, first opened his work. His early labors were in 
that part of the country west of the Snow mountains, called 
the Trans Vaal Republic. In the wars between the Kaffer 
tribes and the British government, the latter received assis- 
tance from the Dutch boers, and in return secured to them by 
treaty that whole tract as a free republic. The boers, as soon 
as they were freed from all fear of outward influence, began 
to show the intrinsic brutality of their hearts, by assaulting 
and driving away the missionaries, for the sorry crime of teach- 
jng and converting the stolid blacks! Mr. Livingstone, with 
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the loss of house, property, books and papers, was obliged to 
leave for another field of labor. The united voice of the mis- 
sionaries bears painful testimony to the barbarity of the boers, 
as well as the oppressive policy of the colonial government 
towards the blacks ! 

The emissaries of the Wesleyan Conference next entered 
the field. Barnabas Shaw, a name rich in all the associations 
of Christian meekness and noble self-sacrifice, reached Cape 
Town in 1815. Applying to the English governor for permis- 
sion to preach, he was refused. But deeming the command 
of the * king of kings” of graver import than any earthly au- 
thority, he spoke the following Sabbath to a congregation of 
soldiers. At this moment, Mr. Schmelen of the London Mis- 
sionary Society from Namaqualand, arrived at Cape Town. 
Mr. Shaw sought an interview, and very shortly was on his 
way with his faithful wife towards a point beyond the Orange 

river, within the kraal of the dreaded Africaner. But meet- 
‘ing an African chief with a part of his tribe in pursuit of a 
missionary, his course was changed. He went to the home of 
the chief and commenced his labors, alone in the wilderness, 
among a people black without and dark within, at a place called 
Lily Fountain. Here he made converts, baptized them, cele- 
brated the Eucharist, and held the first “‘love-feast”’ in all that 
wonderful land. Another missionary came in 1818, brought 
a forge, iron and other appliances, and commenced work with 
heat and hammer to the great amazement of the gaping na- 
tions. Near by rose the inevitable schoolhouse, and education 
threw its first gleams over the land. But the dull Namaquas 
were “hard to learn.” Letters traced upon cards they could 
not comprehend, until the teacher remembering they had a 
name for each bullock in the herd, hung up his cards and 
pointing called out “bullock A,” “bullock B,’” when their 
eyes glistened, the thought was seized and the day was won! 

On the southern verge of the great Karroo, or desert south 
of the Orange river, lies the placid village of Khamiesberg, 
named from a tribe of Hottentots living near. Mr. Shaw vis- 
ited that tribe in 1816, and found among them a family of 
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Links far advanced in Christian experiences. Three of the 
family became native preachers and made themselves useful 
to the mission. In 1820 Mr. Shaw made a journey to great 
Namaqualand north of the Orange river. <A few years later, 
Mr. Threlfall, a new missionary, arrived at Lily Fountain, and 
soon a mission was projected to that inhospitable country. 
Mr. Threlfall, with two native companions, Jacob Links and 
Jonas Jager, started on the perilous journey. They entered 
the fatal land together, and pursuing their peaceful quest, 
were overtaken at night by a marauding party and all mur- 
dered! Thus fell a worthy young man in the vigor of life and 
prime of usefulness! But the assassination was not left una- 
venged. The converted outlaw, Africaner, pursued and ar- 
rested the party and the chief was sent to Cape Town for trial 
and punishment. 

The force of the Wesleyan Conference was not exhausted 
in these endeavors. A mission was commenced in 1821 in the 
Bechuana country, another in Kaffraria, and another still far- 
ther east at Delagoa Bay. And thence onward, the zeal and 
energy of these missionaries have increased the number and 
usefulness of their stations, and they have long stood at least 
the equals, if not in advance of other sects in the extent and’ 
scope of their influence. The Wesleyan cast of thought and 
religious instrumentalities seem particularly adapted to the 
African mind. Superstitious and sympathetic, the humble 
tribes are more easily affected by the crying, groaning, noisy 
and dramatic modes of Wesleyan procedure, than by the calm, 
cool, rational course of most other sects. But if conversions 
are more numerous, backslidings stand probably at the same 
comparative ratio. 

Other societies have taken a part in the onerous duty of 
evangelizing Africa. Among them stand in graceful record, 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, two or three Scotch 
societies, the Rhenish and Berlin societies, and the Paris So- 
ciety of Evangelical Missions. Small and humble may have 
been the sphere of some of these, but their laborers have gone 
out in meekness and faith and proved acceptable in promoting 
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the work. The Paris society sent its first missionaries for the 
benefit of the descendants of the persecuted Huguenots, but 
on reaching the country they found their labors anticipated, 
and turned their attention to other parts. The Rhenish mis- 
sionaries took a novel method to secure their ends. They pur- 
chased lands, erected buildings, and gathered communities, 
where each member, on complying with certain moral require- 
ments, was allowed a lot, assisted in building a house, in- 
structed in the various industries of life, trained in religious 
duty, and after due probation admitted to sacramental mem- 
bership in the Christian household. Several of these were es- 
tablished in different, parts—one north of the Cape whose 
buildings and general aspect gave it the appearance of a Ger- 
man village transferred to the wilds of Africa. The mission- 
aries of this society proved eminently active, working their 
way with patient energy into places before unoccupied and 
even unexplored. By their zeal and activity, the first rays of 
Christian light were thrown into the great gloomy tract of 
Damaraland. 

The efforts of the American Board, made chiefly among the 
Zooloos, occupying the salubrious country around Port Natal, 
and eastward beyond Delegoa Bay, must not be overlooked. 
The Zooloos, though a sub-division or stirp of the great South- 
African family, allied in language, customs, and mode of life, 
are said to possess a physical and intellectual development, 
much superior to the kindred tribes around them. They are 
addicted to the sins, and influenced by the superstitions com- 
mon to all the race; but they are brave, social, chivalric, skil- 
ful in war, and have never been reduced to slavery. Among 
these, the American missionaries first opened their labors, but 
encountered difficulties, perhaps beyond the common lot of 
Christian pioneers. Entering the territory of the famous chief, 
Dingaan, they were kept in perpetual jeopardy and suffered 
all the hardships incident to the wars in which that chief was 
constantly engaged. But, by a perseverance indispensable to 
all great achievements, they have acquired a success as bril- 
liant as it is useful to the restless Zooloos. 
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The foregoing sketch is necessarily meagre and imperfect. 
The great eastern region of Mozambique, Zanguebar, and on- 
ward to Cape Guardafui must, from the same necessity, be 
passed over without remark. But from the scenes already 
noted, several particulars are looking out and ask attention. 
The efforts of the missionaries in behalf of schools have been 
a prominent feature at all the stations and among all the sects 
engaged in the work. Not only schools for elementary in- 
struction, but institutions of a higher grade have received 
attention, and exerted their influence over the land. The 
Moravians at Genadendal, the Wesleyans in Kaffraria, and 
other sects in different localities, have established their semi- 
naries or “ Christian Institutions,” like that of the Church 
Mission at Sierra Leone. These schools, with the course of 
instruction proposed, have rendered the severe and arduous 
study of the African languages a matter of absolute necessity. 
Along with these laborious efforts have been borne the indis- 
pensable type and printing-presses, for working the new and 
strange languages into a permanent and imperishable form. 
Whatever else the missionaries may have done, or left undone, 
they surely have applied themselves with unremitting zeal to 
philology, and have elaborated for that cheerless race a litera- 
ture that can never pass away. The doors of the continent 
are open, and European civilization, whatever changes may 
occur in the long decades of the future, can never be with- 
drawn. 

To the philosopher and the linguist one of the most inter- 
esting studies connected with the continent is the great variety 
of languages spoken by its people. So little intercourse have 
the different tribes with each other, that only a few decades 
appear required to change the sounds employed as signs of 
thought and bring out different dialects. The numerous lan- 
guages of Western and Southern Africa may perhaps be 
grouped in two great families — Nigritian and South African. 
The first, with its sub-divisions, is spoken by the tribes south 
of the Senegal and the Kong mountains, east to the Camer- 
oons, and then south to the river Gaboon, including the Fou- 
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lahs, Mandingoes, Suzoos, Timnehs, Bullours, Ashantees, Yor- 
ubans and many other tribes bordering on the Guinea coast. 
The second, with its numerous progeny and dialectical varie- 
ties, is said to extend, as far as explorations have gone, over 
the greatest part of the region south of the equator, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, embracing the Congo, Kaffer, Hottentot, 
Bechuana and many other distinct modes of utterance, the 
signs, sounds or forms of communicating thought among the 
people. Most of these have been born anew, and invested with 
a drapery new and wonderful to the savage tribes. 

From the deep concealment of the original Greek or He- 
brew, or some other language, the Sacred Oracles have been 
carefully conveyed and piously transferred to the various Afri- 
can tongues for the instruction and conversion of its numerous 
people. First in the series-was the translation of some Chris- 
tian books into the language of the Suzoos, a people living 
near Sierra Leone. Soon after, the Bulloms, Timnehs, and 
other maritime tribes had the sacred writings spread out be- 
fore them in small, crooked, curious marks, denoting familiar 
sounds, that they might see, as well as hear, “the words of 
eternal life.” 

And the wosk went on, in characters chiseled in good, hon- 
est type, not of Greek, or Arabic, or Chinese, but the bold, 
clear Roman alphabet, in its Gallic or Teutonic form. Far 
down in the south the indefatigable workers have been active, 
patient and industrious, overhauling the African dialects, 
educing the various “ parts of speech,” noun, verb, inflection, 
mode, tense, dressing up the strange sounds in equally strange 
signs, and making all these significant of a deep, burning 
Christian thought! And the Bible, dear old Book, the cher- 
ished Christian heirloom, how it stood out glowing and grand 
in Sichuana, Kaffer, Zooloo, Hottentot, Bassa and other kin- 
dred tongues! Then onward it has worked its way, calmly, 
wondrously, with an influence greater than all the native 
charms, amulets, greegrees and other worthless trifles, chang- 
ing, moulding, civilizing, Christianizing, pointing upward and 
lifting the humble sons of the forest towards God and heaven ! 

NEW SERIES. VOL. X 3 
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A poor Fingo, exiled from his home and family, came, weary 
and starving, to a large and prosperous mission and told his 
sorrowful story. He beheld the nume.ous people and inquired 
how they could all live in that place? “Come in and see,” 
said a genial brother. He came, looked and saw the industry, 


health, abundance, harmony and happiness of that peaceful 
community. And with a deep sigh, indicative of his own for- 


lorn condition, lifting his hand towards heaven, “ Ah,” said 


he, “it is always so, where that God is worshipped.” 

Look now over the field from another standpoint. Mission- 
aries from all civilized nations and from all the great Christian 
sects have been drawn to that wonderful country, not for sor- 


did gain, or the achievement of a worthless fame, but from.a 


genuine love of humanity and desire to promote the setular 
and spiritual interests of a barbarous race. But they have 
carried with them some of the worst and most pernicious 


errors ever inculcated in the Christian name. They have car- 
ried, too, into that darkly shrouded land, a bigoted adherence 


to those errors, which allows no innovation and would spurn 
and curse any person attempting to change the current of 


thought toa higher and better view of God and humanity. 
The idea with all its inconsistencies, of a trichotomous God, 


existing in the elemental absurdity of Three-one and One-three, 
a God, too, suffering, dying— dying and living at the same 
time, to satisfy his own vengeance, and save his creatures from 


his own remorseless curse, has been borne to the African mind, 


not to be understood, but to dispossess its indigenous errors 
and drive away its fetish superstitions. 
On the discovery of the country, the native tribes had 


scarcely any idea of a future life. Death “came, and went, 


and came” into their households, potentates and princes de- 
parted, and human victims were sometimes offered to their 
manes; but all their conceptions of a continued existence 


were confined, to this world. No high thought of a spiritual 
life, no grand conception of “the just made perfect,” or & 


state of existence pure, holy, and coextensive with the wants 
of man, had ever entered their minds. The missionaries un. 
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dertook to supply the deficiency, and, for that purpose, em- 
ployed the common errors — heaven, hell; purity, depravity ; 
love, wrath and interminable misery, all brought together in 


one ungracious fraternity. One class of errors has been used 
to supplant another—even truths have been concealed beneath 
the mass of error; and no great hope or even thought of a 
common destiny—a common brotherhood, elevated to an “in- 
corruptible inheritance,” where all the world shall be holy, 


and the most degraded, by a superabounding grace, be changed 
and brought to an equality with the most civilized, has ever 
been borne to their stolid minds. Even the missionaries them- 
selves are exercised by the most depressing fear, that, do what 


they will, millions of that debased and desolate race will be 
forever lost. Aye, lost ; if this is not asserted in sober phrase, 
the whole course of instruction tends to that conviction. The 
Universalist faith, which alone presents a higher view, and 


alone possesses the intrinsic ability to lift the humble dwellers 


of the African jungles to God, and brotherhood, and heaven 
—the only God, brotherhood and heaven worth believing or 
worth possessing, would scarcely be tolerated for a single 


moment. 
' What then? Shall we love, sustain, promote, all these 


labors, that through evil good may come? As a sect we are 
yet in comparative infancy. We have indeed acted with the 


vigor and freshness of manhood. But in putting off the vir- 
tue of youth to assume the raiment of more sober and thought- 


ful years, there is an outlook of grave and momentous import 
demanding attention. We have raised a million of money for 


various domestic purposes within a brief period, but only to 


reap a harvest of millions more within the coming decade. Is 


it ours, then, to confine our rich endeavors within the realm 
of home and country? “The field is the world,’ and the 
world is ours —a vineyard of God for us to cultivate. If we 


have a better faith, a better use should be made of its instru-. 


mentalities for the world’s conversion. It is not surely too 
much to hope, trust, expect that very soon a great fund will 
be secured — one, two, perhaps five hundred thousand dollars 
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devoted specially to foreign missions, and our own Christian 
emissaries be walking and working faithfully among the Pagan 
tribes of the earth — perhaps in Africa, or in the isles of the 
“reat sea,” or in some remote and obscure region where 
“ darkness covers the earth and gross darkness the people.” 


ArtTIcLE IV. 


Hosea Ballou and Edward Turner. — A Contribution to the 
“ Truth of History.” 


In the April and July numbers of the QuarTeERLy of the 
year 1871 are two very able and interesting papers by Rev. E. 
G. Brooks, D. D. They constitute a sketch of the life and 
times of Rev. Edward Turner, for a long time a clergyman of 
the Universalist church, but subsequently laboring and dying 
in the Unitarian communion. 

Mr. Turner settled as Pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Charlestown, Mass., in June, 1814, and preached his farewell 
sermon Oct. 6th, 1828. For some six months thereafter he © 
preached to a congregation, chiefly of seceders from his for- 
mer parish, in the Town Hall, when he removed, March, 1824, 
to Portsmouth, N. H., and assumed the Pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church in that city. His defection to Unitarianism 
took place in the spring of 1828. 

Dr. Brooks has strongly set forth the claims of Mr. Turner 
to be considered a man of great ability and large acquirements, 
and has tenderly and lovingly portrayed him as of sterling in- 
tegrity, gentle spirit, and Christian character. The sketch 
does honor to the writer’s mind and heart, as a tribute to a 
former Pastor; and one might well wish that some such true 
and kindly friend. may ever be found to write of those over 
whom the grave has been closed. 

We cannot help feeling, however, that there are.errors in 
the sketch, that ought to be corrected in justice to one who is 
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held in reverent remembrance by our whole Church, — by no 
one more so, we fully believe, than by Dr. Brooks himself. 
Grave reflections, however unwittingly, are made upon thie 
late Rev. Hosea Ballou —“ Father Ballou,” as all love to call 
him. Serious trouble existed in the Parish in Charlestown, 
growing in part, if not wholly, out of the position of Mr. Tur- 
ner in the question then agitating the denomination. The 
great body of Universalists had come to rest upon the doc- 
trine of no punishment in the future world. Of this doctrine 
Mr. Ballou was a distinguished and effective representative. 
Mr. Turner accepted the idea of punishment hereafter, al- 
though, of course, of limited duration. We do not enter into 
the merits of this question at all at this time. It then alien- 
ated brethren, and threatened a schism in the Church—which 
subsequently was consummated in the withdrawal of a small 
body of clergy and laity. The result of the trouble in the 
Parish was the closing of Mr. Turner’s pastorate. When he 
left Charlestown, according to Dr. Brooks, he departed “ con- 
vinced he had been wickedly plotted away,” Quar. July, 1871, 
p. 271. In this wicked plotting, the intimation is, Mr. Ballou 
was involved. For “Mr. Turner held Mr. Ballou largely re- 
sponsible for his dismission. He had reason to know, he 
alleged, that Mr. Ballou was in frequent counsel with those 
who were prominent in pressing and finally procuring this 
action.” That Dr. Brooks shares the same conviction and 
feeling seems implied in the words immediately added,—“Nor 
is it necessarily implying anything to the disparagement of 
Mr. Ballou to say that this was unquestionably the fact!” 
We may be wrong in the conclusion; but to our thought, if 
this is “unquestionably the fact,” then itis very disparaging in- 
deed to Mr. Ballou. We cannot at all harmonize with our 
conviction of what simple justice demands, and has a right to 
expect, from an honorable adversary, that such a proceedure 
would be lawful or decent on the part of Mr. Ballou. The 
relations of a clergyman with his Parish are sacred. With 
those relations no outside parties have a right to interfere. If 
there is lack of fealty to the truth on the part of a pastor, or 
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just cause for discipline, from whatever ground arising, there 
are constituted authorities to take cognizance thereof. So 
with regard to a Parish. Others have no right to interfere. 
It is an intrusion and an impertinence. Because of difference 
of views, no clergyman can have any right to endeavor to fo- 
ment trouble and discord in another’s fold. 

Dr. Brooks endeavors to apologize for Mr. Ballou in various 
ways, and concludes, “It is simply impossible that Mr. Ballou 
should not have thought it desirable that Mr. Turner should 
be unseated at Charlestown, or that he should have failed to 
be in sympathy with those who had this object in view. They 
were fighting his battle; why should he not be their coun- 
sellor, and wish for their success,” &c. The apology is per- ° 
haps the best that could be made, admitting the allegation. 
But it does not, to our mind, remove the dishonor of the course 
pursued by Mr. Ballou. We could understand how, under 
the circumstances, he might think it desirable that Mr. Turner 
should leave Charlestown, and even how he might be in sym- 
pathy with any who had this object in view (if they were gov- 
erned by conscientious motives) ; but that he should interfere 
as a counsellor, or as an aid directly in any way, secretly or 
openly, would, we think, be a violation of Christian courtesy, 
and a stain upon his character as a minister of Jesus Christ. 

We propose to examine more particularly, presently, this 
charge against Mr. Ballou, (a). It will be proper also to no- 
tice some of Mr. Turner’s statements in the letter given by 
Dr. Brooks. Speaking of the “settlement” of difficulties 
made with “two of the editors, Mr. Ballou 2d, and Mr. Whit- 
temore, Mr. Ballou, Sr., being absent,” Feb. 18th, 1823, Mr. 
Turner says, “This settlement was satisfactory at the time ; 
but no sooner did Mr. Ballou return home, than he influenced 
those young men to fall from the agreement they had made 
and signed, and thus the whole was rendered abortive,” p. 
262 July Quar. He adds, as though consequent upon this, 
that “Mr. Ballou’s society voted that their minister should 
not exchange with one of the authors of the ‘ appeal,’ &c., nor. 
with any who would exchange with us.” Pp. 268-4. 
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This action was taken on March 9th, 1823, and, of course, 
on the grounds stated in the resolution, which is as follows 
(the original lies on our table as we write) : — 


“ Boston, Marcu 9th, 1828. 


The Standing Committee of the Second Society of Univer- 
salists held a meeting in their Vestry, when the following was 
laid before them, viz. — 

Whereas Rev. Jacob Wood, Rev. Edward Turner and Rev. 
Paul Dean have framed and puolished to the world certain 
complaints against the Pastor of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists‘in Boston and against other ministering brethren of 
our faith, to which they appeal for a just cause of separation, 
and this without any previous attempt by private labor to ob- 
tain satisfaction ; and whereas the above named brethren have 
accompanied their complaint with a ‘ declaration’ concerning 
the doctrine which is held forth by our Pastor, representing 
the same to be contrary to the Christian system and pernicious 
to the morals of Society, whereupon it was voted. unani-- 
mously that the Rev. Hosea Ballou, Pastor of this Society, be 
requested not to exchange with the above named brethren or, 
any others who shall countenance this violation of Christian 
fellowship, by exchanging with them, until the above named 
complaint and declaration are publicly recalled by their 
authors. 

Voted that the Clerk present a copy of the foregoing to their 

Pastor, the Rev. Hosea Ballou. 
| A true copy of record. 

Attest, Samuel Smith, Clerk.” 


It is certainly not quite ingenuous to make more out of this 

than its own statements warrant. The 2d Universalist Parish 
understood the action of the gentlemen named to be an attack 
and reflection upon their Pastor; and they promptly and gen-’ 
erously rallied to his support, (0). 
. Mr. Turner is represented as constantly attempting to effect: 
a “settlement” with Mr. Ballou, but without avail. “ Mr. 
Ballou continued to declare that nothing short of a total re- 
traction of our writings would satisfy him,” p. 265. Whether 
this was really the case will appear by and by, (c). * 

Whild preaching in the Town Hall in Charlestown, and 
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after the meeting of the “Southern Association.” at Milford, 
Dec. 1823, when certain terms of agreement (well known to 
our people) were subscribed by Mr. Turner and others, Mr. 
Turner says, “I intimated to Mr. Ballou that I should be glad 
to exchange with him. He refused, however; . . . his reason 

. was this: ‘he would not preach at the Town Hall!’ 
The truth was, the s told him if he exchanged with me, 
they would have no more to do with him. ... This fact 
came out by a voluntary statement of H. Ballou 2d!” 

This is very severe upon Mr. Ballou, and, if true, places his 
character in an unenviable light, to say the least. But is it 
true? Hosea Ballou 2d is dead; and that he made such a 
statement it is now, perhaps, impossible to verify. His lips 
can return no answer to the question. But those who knew 
Mr. Ballou, Sr., will be slow to believe that there is not some 
mistake somewhere in this allegation. They will be slow to 
believe that Mr. Ballou, who in more than one instance yielded 
life-long friendships for principle, when doing so almost broke 
his heart, would have been swerved from what he thought a 
duty or a privilege by what the *‘ s,”” or any others might 
threaten. May we not let Mr. Ballou speak for himself? 
And ‘may we not believe what he solemnly avers? Certain 
original documents lie on our table. They are letters of Mr. 
Turner to Mr. Ballou, covering a period from Feb. 4th, 1823, 
to June 27th, 1827, and copies of letters, signed with the sign 
manual of Mr. Ballou, written to Mr. Turner, covering the 
same years. 

In a letter to Mr. Turner, dated Boston, May 22d, 1827, 
Mr. Ballou says, in the matter of this exchange, * Brother 
Turner, I assure you that I acted in this affair as my under- 
standing of right and wrong imperiously dictated, although 
that dictation came in direct contact with a fervent desire to 
reciprocate with you the proposed exchange. If I erred in my 
views of duty on that occasion, I certainly did it in opposition 
to inclination ; in which case, even in your judgment, I must 
have beerf very pardonable. Your inquiry why if your hold- 
ing meetings in the Hall were considered a crime, it was not 
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brought up at Milford, &c., is answered thus: It was confi- 
dently expected that the settlement at Milford would restore 
you to the Meeting House, and then the bad appearance of the 
separate meetings would disappear, and all would be as was 
desired.” 

From which it would appear, that Mr. Ballou’s reason for 
not exchanging with Mr. Turner in the Hall, grew out of a 
proper indisposition to countenance, under all the circum- 
stances, a schism in the Charlestown Church. In a letter 
dated Boston, June 11th, Mr. Ballou says to Mr. Turner, on 
the same subject, “‘I was careful to certify you that I was will- 
ing to exchange services, that I wished to do it; but not to go 
and preach in the Hall under the circumstances which then 
existed. If you contend that this was a breach of fellowship, 
you are absolutely cruel. You have every reason to believe 
that I heartily wished to reciprocate the pledge of good fellow- 
ship with you, and that nothing prevented me but an honest con- 
viction of heart that I would do wrong if I did. Now, Bro. 
Turner, I beseech you by all that is honest, by all that is 
brotherly, by all that is God like not to hint to me any more 
that I have been guilty of a breach of fellowship in not ex- 
changing with you at that time and place.” The italics are 
ours, and are sufficient to show that Mr. Ballou was not de- 
terred from exchanging by anything said or done by the —— 
“3.” Still again, in a letter dated Boston, June 21st, 1827, 
Mr. Ballou tells Mr. Turner, “TI object to your allegation of 
my refusing to exchange with you, because I was careful, on 
the occasion, to certify you, that I should be glad to recipro- 
rate the pledge of fellowship, which the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the case alone prevented.” This surely should be 
enough, and more than enough to show that Mr. Ballou hon- 
estly and on principle declined the exchange, and on no other 
grounds whatever. . 

(a) To return to the charge made that Mr. Ballou inter- 
fered in the affairs at Charlestown, we offer his own testimony, 
as being conclusive with all who knew him. 

In a letter dated Boston, June 11th, 1827, Mr. Ballou says 
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to Mr. Turner, “It is true I knew nothing of what you now 
inform me; but I hope, if yeu are sure that your statements 
are correct, that you are now convinced that [had nothing to 
do in that agency which caused your removal from Charlestown. 
You know that I never faulted you for your belief. I never 
complained of the tenets of your faith. I notice this, because 
several respectable brethren have told me that you and Mrs. 
Turner contend that I was the cause of your leaving Charles- 
town.’ If this information be correct, I hope you will both be 
generous enough to exonerate me from such a charge.” The 
italics are ours. In a letter written on the 21st of the same 
month, Mr. Ballou says, “ You are particular to divide your 
society in Charlestown into three or more classes in order to 
make me understand how things operated. It amounts to 
nothing for me to tell you that I knew nothing of these mat- 
ters. You continue to write just as if I had not informed 
you that I knew nothing of them. You were at liberty to set- 
tle your difficulty with your society when you pleased ; I had 
no disposition nor power to prevent it. I never consulted them ; 
they never consulted me.” Again the italics are ours. 

To our mind, it seems impossible that Father Ballou could 
have written the above, and it yet remain true that he inter- 
fered in any way in the difficulties in Charlestown to the end 
of effecting the removal of Mr. Turner therefrom. 

(6) With equal emphasis does Mr. Ballou deny the charge 
that he influenced his associate editors to ignore the settle- 
ment, made in his absence, with Mr. Turner. In a letter to 
Mr. Turner, dated Boston, May 22d, 1827, he writes, *‘ I had 
no hand in breaking up the settlement with Bros. Whittemore 
and H. Ballou 2d. I told them if they had subscribed to mat- 
ters of fact to abide by their agreement; but they both said 
that what they had subscribed to was false. I then told them 
that they must see to that.” That is, evidently, they had sub- 
scribed under erroneous impressions as to alleged facts. At 
least they so concluded, according to the above. 

(c) The allegations that Mr. Ballou refused to settle on any 
terms short of a “ total retraction of our writings,” finds no 
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countenance anywhere in these letters before us. We have 
read them again and again to discover any such spirit or inti- 
mation, and have failed to make such discovery. On the con- 
trary, a settlement was effected without sucha retraction, and 
it was written by Mr. Ballou, as a member of the committee 
appointed on the subject matter by the “ Southern Associa- 
tion” at Milford, in 1823. The committee were Hosea Bal- 
lou, D. Pickering, J. Frieze, Richard Carrigue, and H. Ballou 
2d. The settlement reads :—“ Whereas certain publications, 
called an ‘ Appeal to the Public,’ and a ‘ Declaration to the 
World,’ have been construed to indicate a disfellowship, as 
expressed in a resolve of the ‘Southern Association,’ the un- 
dersigned, authors of the ‘ Declaration,’ being possessed of a 
fervent desire to restore the happy union and fellowship of our 
religious order, and to enjoy ourselves, and to assist our breth- 
ren to reciprocate with us, the inestimable blessings of har- 
mony and brotherly love, desire to remove all difficulties above 
noted, by certifying that we do most cordially acknowledge 
and accept, as Christian ministers and brethren, such as differ, 
from us on the subjects of doctrine maintained in the above- 
named publications. And we receive and consider the accept- 
ance of this proposal by the Association as an assurance on 
their part that they reciprocate the sentiments and feelings of 
Christian fellowship above-mentioned.” This was signed by 
Edward Turner, B. Streeter and Charles Hudson. It was ac- 
cepted and adopted by the Association; and the hands of fel- 
lowship were clasped by Father Ballou and Mr. Turner. Four 
years afterwards, in a letter to Mr. Turner, dated Boston, May 
28th, 1827, Mr. Ballou notices an allegation that he (Mr. B.) 
desired and sought a sterner settlement, and says, “ I must 
crave the indulgence to mention something in relation to what 
you say you were informed concerning my standing out for 
much higher terms than those which were accepted. In the: 
Council you say you are certain I did. Now I will not doubt 
you really thought so. But, sir, 1 am confident you did not 
think correctly. I have asked my cousin and Bro. Whitte- 
more this day, whether they have any recollection of my 
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standing out for any particular terms in Council, and they 
both say they have no such recollection. As to my standing 
out for higher terms when the Committee to draft the terms 
were by themselves, we all there recollect perfectly, that there 
was not even the smallest appearance of any such thing. I 
proposed that each should write his own mind, and then we 
would all read what was written. And if any one should be 
acceptable to all, that should be returned as the report of the 
Committee. All acceeded to mine; and this was all the 
‘standing out’ there was, as to me.” In all the long corre- 
spondence before us between Mr. Ballou and Mr. Turner, 
there is nothing contrary to this written by Mr. Ballou, al- 
though Mr. Turner seems all through to think Mr. Ballou did 
seek other terms. 

This correspondence shows, to our mind, that if ever a man 
was long-suffering and forbearing, Mr. Ballou was. He mani- 
fests every desire to become reconciled with Mr. Turner; and 
manifests throughout a warmth of affection for him, growing 
out of old friendship and associations, that, under the circum- 
stances, was hardly to be looked for. On the other hand, we 
must frankly say, Mr. Turner manifests the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit — a spirit vexed and disappointed. So far as 
we can detect, Mr. Ballou held to his affection to the very last. 
A confidential letter of Mr. Turner to Mr. Ballou, dated 
Charlestown,Feb. 4th, 1828,and relating to the troubles existing, 
is, in places, especially severe and cutting. He says to Mr. Bal- 
lou, “That you are a man who preach with great eclat, and 
are attended by multitudes, I am sensible; but I have long 
since discovered that these things are not always to be envied, 
nor always the tests of a preacher’s usefulness.”” Mr. Ballou’s 
reply, dated Boston, Feb. 10th, 1823, closes,—‘‘Had you been 
a young man, whose friendship I had enjoyed but a short time, 
the case would have been widely different; I could have en- 
dured it, and could have admonished you; but you were an 
old, tried friend, experienced in all matters which related to 
brotherly walk, and when I saw the ground you had taken, I 
returned home and to my pillow, and then gave secret vent to 
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a heart broken with grief for the loss of a friend, who for 
more than twenty years had possessed my warmest affections.” 
That this grief was Father Ballou’s, we have been assured by 
those who knew him. 

The voluminous correspondence closes on the part of Mr. 
Ballou with the following : — 


‘Bro. Turner, I can hardly believe that you can carefully 
review this correspondence without seeing that you have no 
cause of complaint against me; and I am so confident that 
this correspondence fully shows this fact, that I believe your 
society in Portsmouth will so judge of it, as will also the pub- 
lic when they shall be made acquainted with it. Desiring, 
most fervently, peace and good fellowship, I will propose again 
an exchange on the following terms. I will come to Ports- 
mouth and we will lay our case before the Wardens of your 
meeting, and if they say you have reason to reject my offer to 
exchange, and we cannot effect a reconciliation, I will return 
sorrowing. Yours Affectionately, 

Hosea BaLLou.” 


This letter was dated June 26th, 1827. 

The exchange referred to had been offered again and again 
by Mr. Ballou, but as often declined by Mr. Turner. 

We might prolong this paper ; but it is perhaps unnecessary. 
What has been written has been with the simple desire to vin- 
dicate the memory of a great and good man. We feel quite 
confident that the writer of the articles on Mr. Turner will be 


rejoiced to have removed even an apparently deserved reflec- 


tion upon the fair fame and Christian character of Hosea 
Ballou. 


ARTICLE. V. 


“The Rise of the Republic of the United States.” 


WuEn the constitution of the United States of America was 
established, its features and provisions arrested the particular 


1 The Rise of the Republic of the United States, by Richard Frothingham. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1872, 
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attention of the most enlightened minds in other countries. 
Now that it has stood the test of an experience approaching a 
century, it is regarded, and justly, with a mixed sentiment of 
admiration and wonder. The nation it constituted, embraced, 
at that time, a strip of territory along the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic, its settlements extending but, at the most, a few 
hundred miles into the interior wilderness. It now spans 
North America, with an equivalent front on both the great 
oceans of the globe. The number of States it comprehends is 
increased nearly threefold, their combined area more than four- 
fold, and their aggregate population more than twelvefold. The 
laws of nature, physical and moral; geography and com- 
merce; continental rivers, valleys, water-sheds and inland 
seas; the intercourses, conveniences and business of life; the 
necessities of society ; the achievements of enterprise and sci- 
ence; one language, literature, and system of laws; family 
ties threading through them all; a common ancestry ; historic 
memories; and a pervading spirit and pride of nationality, 
bind them together in indissoluble union, and in concurrence 
with the voice of recent events, proclaim that their dismem- 
berment is impossible. 

. It was feared by some that the addition of new States, from 
beyond the boundaries of the original thirteen, would weaken 
the bonds of union, and that, like the old Roman empire, the 
Republic would labor and break from its own magnitude. But 
it has been found that the wider, its comprehension, the more 
firmly its parts adhere, the more strongly they are riveted to- 
gether, and the easier and more effective the operation of the 
system becomes. Every outside State that comes in, puts far- 
ther away an alien and possibly a hostile frontier. The doors 
are kept open on all sides, and the stranger welcomed into the 
fraternal embrace. The privileges its people enjoy are offered 
to all. Within the several States, peace, order and prosperity 
reign. Their combined front is able to repel a world in arms. 
General welfare and individual liberty are at once secured. 
Law, in its origin, framing and execution, is in the hands of 
the people, and kept within their reach and control, in appro- 
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priate spheres of action, from the neighborhood to the nation. 
The result is a truly magnificent spectacle of personal freedom 
and safety, republican institutions of government, and what is 
surely foreseen to be the mightiest of empires. 

' This consummation cannot fail to awaken the profoundest 
reflections of all thoughtful and enlightened statesmen and 
philanthropists. The secret of the growth, stability, and 
power of the government of the United States will everywhere 
be sought for. The elaborate and able work, whose title is at, 
the head of this article, supplies materials that reveal it. 

Mr. Frothingham has collected with extraordinary research, 
and with a wide exploration, the elements that have contrib- 
uted to the rise, development, and establishment of the Repub- 
lic of the United States. He follows everything to its primal 
source, going back to periods antecedent to the colonization of 
America, searches through the records and writings of the 
fatherlands, and shows that not only the spirit but the distinct 
ideas and usages of local self-government were the inheritance 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic race. In England, politi- 
cal power, for the regulation of affairs around the homes of 
the people, had long been enjoyed by them, in “ hundreds,” 
“towns,” “ townships,” “ hamlets,” “tythings,” “ villages,” 
“boroughs,” and “ parishes,” as in different districts and di- 
mensions of territory, they were variously called. This power, 
exercised by the people directly in their several neighborhoods, 
was very comprehensive, including care for the poor, high- 
ways, water-courses, the public health, the preservation of 
peace, and, indeed, everything that affects or concerns the 
general welfare of a particular community. The maintenance 
of justice between man and man, and the punishment and 
repression of crime were provided for by what were called 
“ Sheriff's Tourn and Leets,” ‘ Shire and Hundred Courts,” 
and juries of the vicinage. 3 

A late English writer, Toulmin Smith, in his work on “The 
Parish,” has demonstrated by copious citations from old Stat- 
utes and Rolls of Parliament, and other remote authorities, 
that the term originally, and for a long period, had no ecclesi- 
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astic import whatever, but that it indicated only a “ secular 
division of the land, made for the administration of justice, 
watch and ward, the collection of taxes, and other purposes 
incidental to national government. There were by no means 
originally churches or priests to every parish. These things 
were of much later introduction. The Parish, being in exist- 
ence and active life, was the natural division to which separate 
churches were allotted, when the piety of the wealthy led them 
to build and endow these. He shows that ‘“‘ the division of 
the land into hundreds is ot very great antiquity.” Such di- 
visions, and consequent subdivisions, were sometimes called 
“ tythings,” and by other names, as has been mentioned. He 
further says, “the name of tything, however, as a practical 
name, gave way, many centuries ago, to that of Parish, Vill, 
or Town, terms commonly used to express the same thing.” 
He enumerates the functions of the ancient Parish or Hun- 
dred, and it appears that they included about all the powers 
exercised to-day in their Towns by the people of the Ameri- 
can, particularly the New England, States. 

Henry the Eighth ruled with a stronger and bolder hand 
than any English king, before or since his time, and his pur- 
pose was to draw power away from the people up to the throne. 
Under him and his successors, the policy was pursued of en- 
croaching upon and suppressing all usages and privileges of 
local self-government, by Acts of Parliament, creating ‘“‘ Com- 
missions’ and “Boards,’”’ nominated by and wholly dependent 
on the crown, to look after, and manage local affairs, in all 
districts and neighborhoods —a universal system of Bureau- 
cracy. The government of the people by themselves, in their 
own neighborhoods disappeared, superceded by imperial legis- 
lation, and centralization of power in the Sovereign. This 
change of the constitution of the country broke down the 
strength and spirit of the English race, and made them, for a 
time, helpless subjects and victims of Tudor and Stuart des- 
potism. But a voice of remonstrance has been uttered, all 
along to this day, by a few who continued to feel and to cher- 
ish the old Anglo-Saxon passion for personal and popular lib- 
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erty and rights. The writer just quoted denounces “ the dis- 
position to intermeddle with and fetter that wholesome action 
of local self-government on which the real prosperity and wel- 
fare of a State must always depend” —a disposition, as he 
shows, which “ has grown up in modern times.” “ Men,” he 
says, “have been taught to rely on others, instead of on them- 
selves. Functionarism has been set up, instead of self-reliance. 
Sound institutions have been carefully let decay into inaction. 
Institutions, having most important functions, live, in many 
respects, rather to illustrate how every energy can be palsied 
by Charlatanism, when this gets into the seat of the Legislator, 
than to sustain national character.” ‘ Men must realize the 
universally proved truth, that no people, nor any neighbor- 
hood, nor any set of men, nor any man, was ever yet made 
good, moral, clean, or safe by Act of Parliament, or by the 
appointment of salaried functionaries ; but that the only hope 
and assuredness lie in every man feeling, and acting up to, the 
obligations in which he stands to the neighborhood where he 
inhabits. When the sense of the duties and responsibilities 
of neighborhood is once restored, the demoralization of masses 
of men, and the neglects of duty by all, which so conspicu- 
ously mark our time, will be at an end. Every one will feel 
that he has an immediate interest in the sound state, morally 
and physically, of all his neighbors. He is part of a unit re- 
sponsible for the acts of every man in it. He must use every 
means, in self-protection, to keep the social and moral condi- 
tion of his neighbors sound and healthy.” 

A similar suppression of the rule of the people, over their 
own near and neighborhood affairs, took place on the conti 
nent of Europe before the colonization of America. But the 
memory of those cherished rights remained in many hearts, 
and one great motive that led men to make the extreme sac- 
rifice of abandoning their ancestral. homes and encountering 
the terrors of ocean, wilderness, and want, was that here the 
long lost privilege of self-government might be recovered. 
Some superior spirits rose above the pervading darkness of 
their time and gave utterance in printed works, to the princi- 
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ples of personal liberty, and the right of communities of men 
to govern themselves. Their noble thoughts were received, 
appreciated, laid up with sacred care, and kindled aspirations 
for a better state of things than the condition of the old world 
afforded. They inspired the breasts of the emigrants to the 
new world; and as the passages that have been quoted show, 
they have been kept alive in the associations, sentiments, and 
literature of the mother lands. The torch held in a few hands 
has ever been burning there, while here it has spread an illu- 
mination far and wide that will never be suffered to grow dim. 

Mr. Frothingham tells the story of this yearning for local 
self-government. He gathers full materials from various 
sources illustrating his topic, and presents them perspicuously. 
He makes the ground solid under him, step by step, by citing 
authorities on every point, and in all branches of the enquiry. 
He then proceeds to give a discriminating account of the va- 
rious colonizations, their respective nationalities, and special 
characteristics, comprehending, in a fuller manner, we think, 
than can be found elsewhere, a review of the political and leg- 
islative specialties of the thirteen colonies, to the war of Inde- 
pendence and the establishment of the constitution of the 
United States. By extracts from records and other docu- 
ments, and a close, condensed, but adequate and satisfactory, 
narrative of their acts and experience, he traces them from 
their first beginnings and feeble foundations, until, in their 
maturity, having each received a deep and ineffaceable stamp 
of character that will forever preserve its respective individ- 
uality, taught by the lessons of their history and yielding to 
the pressure of necessity, they came together and became one 
great nation. In the perpetuity of its distinct component 
parts, and in their indissoluble combination, it stands before 
the world, an imperial Republic, manifold but one, realizing 
the import of its motto, H pluribus unum. 

Throughout the work, Mr. Frothingham educes what he 
justly regards as the fundamental principles of the American 
Republic, — Local Self-government and Union; a people re- 
taining the powers, necessary for the management of their 
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immediate affairs, within the limited area of States, and put 
ting forth, in the combination of those States, the powers 
needed for the general and universal welfare, and for develop- 
ing the energy and grandeur of a nation of indefinite expan- 
sion. 

“The Rise of the Republic of the United States,” from the 
dignity of the subject, the thoroughness of labér and learning 
of which it is the result, and the clearness, simplicity and at- 
tractiveness of its style cannot fail to take its place among 
standard works. Whoever ponders upon the facts it collates, 
contemplates the sources from which the American colonies on 
the shores of the North Atlantic were derived, and their edu- 
cation, covering an average period of a hundred years, for the 
place they were to fill in a great and free republic, and wit- 
nesses the consummation of the process in the United States 
under the Constitution, will feel the deep interest of the 
theme, and have his soul lifted to a frame of devout and grate- 
ful admiration. 

To minds whose vision has not been clouded by specula- 
tions, at once shallow and shadowy, that lead to infidelity, 
history suggests convictions of an overruling Providence. A 
divine hand guides the movements of nations as of the starry 
hosts, and develops the latent forces of living souls, as well as 
of inert nature. Invisible laws prevail in the spiritual as in 
the material universe ; thought, reason,’ passion, imagination, 
memory, hope and fear, are motive powers bearing on human- 
ity, as constant, sure and all-pervading as gravitation, heat, 
light, electricity, holding in their embrace the solid masses of 
the earth and planets. 

The truly philosophical student of history sees in the evolu- 
tion of the ages, the rise and fall of empires, the vicissitudes that 
mark the fortunes of races of mankind, as in all the other 
realms of science, evidences of a design, and a power above 
all, that kindle sentiments of reverence, and reveal God to 
the thought. The dark mysteries of despotism, idolatry, su. 
perstition, war, barbarism, and ignorance are cleared. They 
are the hard but requisite primary lessons, embracing and 
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demonstrating the worth of knowledge, freedom, virtue and a 
pure religion, so that as mankind attains to them, it will never 
let them:go. The world is educating itself and the glory is 
reserved to it of working out its own redemption from sin and 
misery. 

Occasionally the divine hand helping on the process becomes 
visible. The circumstances that led the children of Israel to 
an establishment in Palestiii®, of all the spots on the earth the 
best adapted to keep a people separate, and in the fulness of 
time to send forth an influence over the three ancient conti- 
nents, are truly remarkable. There, in a valley, secluded 
from but central to all the then known world, the great truth 
of religion, that God is a spirit and is one, was securely pre- 
served under a polity of law and observances perfectly adapted 
to keep it alive, through ages of idolatry and polytheism else- 
where universal. From that point, when the fit hour came, 
it was carried by a dispersed people into all nations, and is 
strangely nreserved by them, as a separate race, to this hour 
in every quarter of the earth. 

When classic culture and finished forms of thought and lan- 
guage had reared intellects capable of receiving the only doc- 
trines of the Gospel worthy of being considered capital and 
essential—the love of God to man and of man to God, and the 
love of all men to each other as an equal brotherhood — they 
were announced by the author of Christianity, sublimely mani- 
fested in his life and death, and preached by his apostles to all 
the world. 

The Reformation came at the adapted time, and prevailed 
in a manner, on the continent and in England, which no mere 
human foresight could have arranged. 

When encroachments by monarchs, and centralization of 
administration, had suppressed popular rights and local self- 
‘government everywhere, and no hope was left for the rights of 
man in the old world—the revival of learning, the art of print- 
ing and the mariner’s compass having prepared the way and 
made all ready—the veil was lifted from the western ocean, a 
new world bronght to view, and a field opened for the regen- 
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eration of society on a basis never to be shaken, on which men 
may be free and at the same time government be mighty. 

Mr. Frothingham shows how the great opportunity was im- 
proved, and North America colonized from the right quarters, 
of the right materials, and on the right principles and ideas. 
The emigrants were chiefly from England. Persecution had 
sifted out the choicest grain wherewith to plant the new world, 
men whose minds were enlightened with political truths, and 
characters elevated by the noblest moral and religious senti- 
ments. Other nations made like contributions. The incidents 
attending, and the influences directing, the advent of Euro- 
pean civilization to the shores of America, all worked in favor 
of the providential end in view. The leading governments 
promoted it from motives of greed and eager rivalry to get 
exclusive possession of fabulous treasures. The persons who 
came over were drawn by various motives. Some settlements 
were founded upon religious objects, some on commercial. 
Among the former there was a great diversity. Some sought 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their own particular modes of 
worship, creeds, and church arrangements. What they aimed 
at was liberty of conscience for themselves and all walking in 
their way. One colony was for religious freedom on the broad- 
est scale. One was for designs of philanthropy. There were 
prevalent among them, severally, Independents, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, Dutch Reformed, and Moravians. Of those who 
came for purposes of trade, some were for furs, some for lum- 
ber, some for the fisheries. There were among them political 
refugees of all sorts and opposite principles, commonwealth 
men and royalists. While most were of the English race, 
colonies and companies came from Holland and Sweden. This 
variety of sects and nationalities gave individuality of charac- 
ter to settlements, and tended to keep them separate political 
communities. Each colony acquired distinct habits, customs, 
and sentiments; and in this way they were severed from each 
other, as well as by geographical lines of division, and became 
more and more within their respective limits, independent po- 
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litical communities. When it was found that the country was 
destitute of precious metals, and did not open a path to 


the regions of Cathay, or to 


**the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 


Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,”’ 


the sovereigns under whose authority the settlements had been 


planted, and who held dominion of them, lost all interest in 
their welfare, and ceased to take much notice of them. Left 
to themselves, they had to take care of themselves; and 


learned to do it. Local self-government, one of the two great 


elements of the future and destined Republic, became estab- 
lished among them, and ingrained through the fibre of their 


character. 
But to fulfil the end of Providence there was to be blended 


with this principle the apparently conflicting one of Union; 
and it is curious indeed to trace the series of necessities that 
forced them, always against their prejudices and wills, into 


confederacies more or less extensive with each other. When 


external danger pressed upon them, the neglect of the mother 
country and an intervening ocean left them no alternative. 


Threatened combinations of Indians had to be met by combi- 
nations of the colonies exposed. The progress of the power 
of France behind and around them, in alliance with the abo- 
riginal nations, required a concentration of their energies, and 
concerted action. 

When, however, the conquest of Canada by Great Britain 
dispelled all danger from the French, and the Indian power 
was so far reduced and subdued as to be no longer formidable, 
there was no pressing occasion for the union of the colonies, 
and they relapsed into a separation from each other, which 
would have hardened with time and been perpetual, had it not 
heen for unlooked for and extraordinary circumstances, which 
finally drove them into a union which can never be dissolved. 

The folly of Great Britain, in a few short years, turned the 


conquest of the colonies of France into the loss of all her own; 
which had become so prosperous and populous that the King 
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and Parliament were tempted into the scheme of taxing them 
to replenish the imperial treasury ; and to carry it out laid the 


hand of power heavily upon them. This the colonies resisted, 


with one voice, and for their protection severally joined hands 
together all round; and those hands have never been un- 
clasped. The war for Independence followed, and the consti- 


tution of the United States consummated the process, blend- 


ing together for all time local self-government and a great 
republic. 
Mr. Frothingham’s book describes the “ Rise” of that re- 


public with all the detail the subject requires, and the neces- 
sary limitation of such a work admits. Under their light, 


with the thread thus placed in his hand, the student of Amer- 
ican history as he pursues his explorations, noticing the se- 


quences of events and the results that occurred, will realize 


how wonderfully the way was opened from point to point in 


the origin of the colonies, and in their experiences severally, 
for their preservation as distinct political communities and 


their final union as one nation. Often what, humanly speak- 


ing, was a mere accident, gave the necessary turn to the cur- 
rent of affairs. An ill-considered step, in a fit of passion, of 
a Royal Governor, set Massachusetts free from the British 
crown, and opened the door through which that Province 
passed into the character, and became possessed of the powers, 
of an independent Sovereign State. 

Some favorite advisers of General Gage told him that a 
change had occurred in the public mind favorable to the tory 
party, and that a new House of Representatives would, in all 
probability, have a majority in support of his views. Induced 
by their representations, on the 1st of September, 1774, he 
issued precepts to the several towns and districts of the Prov- 
ince, commanding the inhabitants to return Representatives to 
the Great and General court, which, as Boston was then under 
the ban, he “ ordered to be convened at Salem, on the fifth 
day of October then next.” The elections were held fortliwith, 
but a more patriotic House than before was chosen. The 
Governor, disappointed and incensed at this result, rashly, on 
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the 28th of September, sent forth a Proclamation, forbidding © 
the members elect to meet at the time and place he had ap- 
pointed, declaring that he would not be there, and in effect 
nullifying their elections. The patriotic members, with the 
surprising concert of judgment and action which marked the 
proceedings of that party in those days, all came to the same 
conclusion. They repaired to Salem, and were there on the 
Sth of October. They reasoned, it is supposed, thus. The 
Governor is the Representative of the King; he can have no 
power greater than that of the King. In the constitution of 
Great Britain at that day, the King could not dissolve a Par- 
liament until it had become one by convening. They there- 
fore denied the constitutional authority of the Governor to 
issue his Proclamation of Sept. 28th, and wholly disregarded 
it. They were in their seats at the Salem Court House on the 
oth of October. They waited in silence all that day, for “the 
Governor or other constitutional officer to appear and admin- 
ister the usual oaths.” They came together the next day ; 
and after again waiting a reasonable time, resolved themselves 
into a convention, electing John Hancock chairman, and Ben- 
jamin Lincoln secretary. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the situation. On the seventh, certain resolutions were 
passed, declaring the conduct of the Governor, in preventing 
the meeting of the House, “ against the express words as well 
as true sense and meaning of the charter,” by which his Ex 
cellency’s power “to adjourn, prorogue and dissolve” all 
Great and General Courts doth not take place after such courts 
have been appointed, until they have first ‘met and convened.” 
They also voted to “ resolve themselves into a Provincial Con- 
gress.” Hearing what was going on, for his headquarters 
were near at hand, Governor Gage sent his Usher of the Black 
Rod to order them to disperse. The door was locked against 
him. The Governor then ordered his troops to repair to the 
scene, but before their arrival the resolutions and necessary 
motives were passed, delegates appointed to a General Conti- 
nental Congress, and the body adjourned to meet at Concord 
on the eleventh of October, which it did. 
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The Provincial Congress, considering that the refusal of the 
Governor to meet them, when convened as a House, was an 
abnegation of his functions, assumed all the powers of the 
government, ordered all taxes to be paid to a Treasurer whom 
they forthwith appointed, organized the militia, equipped 
armed vessels, continued the judicial tribunals, and issued all 
commissions. Its ordinances were lodged with the laws of 
the Province, and obeyed'as such. The only change was in 
the heading of instruments, in courts of record, which instead 
of running in the name of George the Third &c., came to run 
in the name of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts Bay. 
From that hour Massachusetts has enjoyed local self-govern- 
ment. Soon Governor Gage and his troops were shut up on 
the small peninsula of Boston, and from the day when Wash- 
ington compelled them to evacuate it, neither a Briton, nor 
any other foreigner, in arms has trod the soil of what is now 
the State of Massachusetts. 

This statement is made to show how a hasty act of a British 
Governor, allowed Massachusetts, a year and nine months be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence, to slip out of the hands 
of the King. Not a word of rebellion was uttered, not a blow 
struck, not a shot fired, not a drop of blood shed. The whole 
proceeding was peaceful. It was accomplished under parlia- 
mentary forms, and in accordance with chartered provisions 
and rights; but it was,thorough, effective, and permanent. 

The other colonies, through various methods, passed under 
governments of their own. The paths were diverse but all 
led to the same point. . 

In one particular, it would seem that all must admit that a 
divine hand is visible superintending the course of the Amer- 
ican people — that is, in providing a leader to conduct them 
through the extremest, vital, and decisive crisis of their affairs. 
From familiarity we have, perhaps, become insensible of the 
marvellousness of the character of Washington. Of the no- 
blest presence and mien, and with corresponding traits of 
manners and morals, he was felt, from early manhood to his 
dying day, by every observer, to be superior to all others. In 
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his person, countenance, bearing, and action there was an im- 
press of dignity, gravity and wisdom, that commanded respect 
and reverence. He bore a charmed life: Over fields of 
slaughter, on Braddock’s fatal day, and through all the trying 
scenes of Indian frontier warfare, rifles in savage hands, un- 
erring in their aim against others, were levelled at him in vain. 
Particularly exposed on numerous occasions—more than once 
in the Revolutionary War, when his heroic intrepidity threw 
him in front, and into the centre of the most imminent dan- 
ger—his tall, broad, and conspicuous form was strangely 
shielded. No shot or weapon ever tonched it. The preserva- 
tion of his life was, at the time, regarded as miraculous by 
friend and foe. He was not only above danger, but above mis- 
fortune. His military career, in conducting expeditions on 
the Virginia frontier twenty years before the war of the Rev- 
olution, and for the most part in that war itself, was a series 
of discomfitures. But defeat never impaired the glory with 
which his name was invested, or diminished the confidence 
and admiration of his soldiers or his country, any more than 
it did his own firmness of soul. This isan extraordinary fact, 
unparalleled in the experience of other military commanders. 

When the Congress of Independence had to look round for a 
- chief to command their army, there he was in the midst of 
them—a delegate from Virginia. He accepted on the spot 
the great and awful trust, and went forth at once to execute 
it. Through the long struggle, his fortitude, patience, cau- 
tion, faith, unfaltering and indomitable resolution, and when 
circumstances and emergencies justified and demanded it, his 
daring prowess were always equal to the occasion. To those 
combined qualities in the commander-in-chief the triumphant 
issue of the conflict is owing. The same great qualities car- 
ried the country under his civil administration through a sea 
of equal dangers, keeping it from being swept into the mael- 
stroom of European convulsions and mooring it securely at 
anchor on the only sure holding ground—neutrality and inde- 
pendence — friendship to all nations, alliances with none; no 
entanglement with the policies or fortunes of any other State. 
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We do not say that without a Washington the Americ n colo- 
nies never could have achieved their Independence, or the gov- 
ernment of the United States under the constitution been firmly 
established ; but we do say, that at several crises in the course 
of the war, and in the affairs of the country during his presi- 
dency the cause was saved by his wisdom, prudence, firmness 
and courage; but above all by the wonderful power of his 
great name, from beginning to end a tower of strength to his 
army and to his countrymen. 

The fame of Washington, all cloudless, all uneclipsed, spread 
throughout the world during his lifetime. His glory has 
constantly become brighter ever since, and it is not too much 
to say that in the estimation of all nations he is held, for the 
greatness of his character, and of the service he rendered his 
own, and in its ultimate effects, all other lands, as the First of 
men. Surely the people of America ought to recognize with 
devout gratitude the Providence that raised him up, preserved 
his life and gave him to them in their hour of trial, peril and 
need. : 

When we review the Rise of the Republic of the United 
' States, as presented in the volume before us, consider how nat- 
ural and gradual, as of a tree, has been its growth; behold it 
in its maturity standing like an oak, spreading its branches 
far and wide, the conviction is felt with assurance that the 
storms of the centuries to come, as of the century past, will 
only strengthen its trunk and strike deeper its roots. It is 
the result of the organic laws of human nature and society. 
It is such a political structure as is needed to secure the free- 
dom and the power of a people. The suggestion is borne 
upon the mind that the pattern, here wrought out, may be im- 
itated in other countries. Statesmen, political philosophers, 
and philanthropists everywhere ought to study it. If repub- 
lics are to rise in other lands, to be firm and durable, they must 
stand ona like foundation. If France, for instance, which 
now has the opportunity to remodel its political institutions, 
should provide for local self-government by the erection of 
States, comprehending all its territory, and their federal union, 
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the object might be accomplished. The way is prepared for it 
in the history, traditions and usages of the people, and the 
ground already marked out in existing divisions of depart- 
meuts, arrondissements, cantons and communes. If the ven- 
erable and enlightened person, now at the head of its adminis- 
tration, and patriotic associates and successors should adopt 
this course the peace and prosperity of that beautiful land, of 
such historic, scientific and literary renown, might be secured, 
its power restored, its liberties established, and the aspiration 
which has long burst from the hearts of its people be realized 
in a living and a lasting Republic. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Infidelity. 


THIS ominous word invariably suggests to our mind four 
classes of unfortunates: —the Faithless, the Doubting, the 
Timid, and the Hypocritical. They are not all infidels; but 
not one of them is a good, brave, happy Christian. Some of 
them “ profess religion” and belong to the church, yet none 
of them have the spirit of Christ. We have not one little 
word to say to them or of them, because they did not entirely 
create themselves. Their unhappy frames of mind are largely 
the results of miseducation, evil surroundings and bad con- 
stitutional tendencies. Every one of them is a brother man, 
a child of God, and a candidate for eternal felicity. Each 
one of them can be helped to believe, do and feel better. 
Hence it is our duty to give to all of them our best sympathy, 
counsel and encouragement. 

The faithless are outright infidels. They are destitute of 
religion. Some of them may be philosophers, scientists, phi- 
lanthropists ; but having no faith in God, Christ, Revelation 
or immortality, they are not in any sense religious. They do 
not pray, because in their opinion there is no fatherly One to 
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hear and answer. They do not worship, because they perceive 
no Divinity to adore. They feel no accountability to the in- 
visible Judge of all, because they do not realize his presence. 
Policy, feeling, impulse, fancy, are the sole regulators of their 
conduct. They acknowledge no “higher law.” They hope 
for nothing beyond the bounds of time. Death seems to them 
a plunge into Lethe, and the Hereafter a dreary blank. Some 
of them often assail “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
while others carry along their cold, heavy burden of unbelief 
in silence. Generally they are prepared to repel in some way 
every logical assault upon their cheerless theory; yet like 
other men they are willing to listen attentively to any kind 
and candid opponent. As unbrotherly and harsh treatment 
converts no one, let us not indulge in it. Remembering that 
‘faith comes by hearing and hearing by the word of God,” 
let us faithfully preach the Gospel and not be over anxious 
about the result. Infidelity will not die out in our day. All 
Christendom cannot put it down. Yet if the churches would 
expunge all falsehood and nonsense from their creeds, and all 
immorality from their conduct, the number of infidels would 
rapidly decrease. 

The Doubting are semi-infidel. They have some faith, but 
not enough to walk by. They see, as through stained glass, 
dimly. They admit much to be possibly true, while they ac- 
tually believe but little. They are in perpetual trouble about 
some orthodox idea or some passage in the Bible. Hills of 
difficulty and clouds of obscurity are all around them. Even 
while they pray, ‘Lord, increase our faith,” doubt is still busy. 
Like a muttering demon within, it seems to say, “ There is no 
certainty that your petition will be heard. The Bible may be 
a forgery, the story of Jesus a myth, the idea of God a fiction, 
the hope of immortality the baseless fabric of a dream, and 
prayer a mere waste of time and words.” 

Such doubts should not be accounted the imbecile drivel of 
the weak and stupid, for they sometimes haunt the strong and 
wise. Many a good Christian thus at times has his faith weak- 
ened, his hope withered, his happiness diminished, and his 
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peace taken away. Even excellent clergymen are occasion- 
ally annoyed by these “ buffetings of Satan.” Possibly Jesus 
himself, when in dying agony he cried “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” was in the chilling shadow of 
a doubt. Some people doubt much more than others. The 
tendency to doubt is an incurable lameness in their mental na- 
ture, an inextricable thorn in their brain, a mote in their eye 
that cannot be removed. 

Doubting Christians may not make very geod church mem- 
bers, — they may even be a damper to zeal and devotion ; but 
they should not be despised, branded as infidels, and driven 
away into the glaomy dungeon of Doubting Castle. Such un- 
kind and impolitic treatment would be exactly contrary to the 
Apostolic injunction, ‘“ Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” Instead, let us retain 
them in our fold, warm them with our sympathy; pile up 
around them argument and truth, show them as Jesus showed 
Thomas, the indisputable facts; and perhaps, in the course of 
time, they, like the doubting Apostle, may attain the full as- 
surance of faith. 

The Timid have an infidel monomania. They deem them- 
selves true believers but feel themselves in imminent danger 
of being lured into error. They are mortally afraid of her- 
esy ; afraid the young will be contaminated, the truth per- 
verted, the church disgraced, the Bible dishonored and Chris- 
tianity itself overwhelmed. They do not dare to read an 
article, listen to an address, or converse with a person opposed 
to their vulnerable creed, lest they be led fatally astray ; and 
they would have everybody as cowardly as themselves. In 
fighting the “ good fight of faith,” their strategy consists in 
keeping out of danger. They would have the axe of destruc- 
tion so wielded at the roots of evil that all infidel books should 
be burned, and all such heretical authors as Darwin, Huxley, 
Renan and Colenso be denied the use of type and pen. They 
would advise examining councils to subject young candidates 
for the ministry to mental torture, wrench out their inmost 
thought or lack of thought, and consent to the ordination of 
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no one in whose immortal soul lurks the faintest trace of free- 
thinking. Believing eternal vigilance to be the price of ortho- 
doxy, they are ever on the watch, and ever trying to shield 
their sect, their creed or their souls from being injured by the 
harmless bombast of radicals and transcendentalists. To 
their distempered fancy there seems to be only two important 
religious duties; one is to make party lines prominent, and 
the other is to keep on the safe side. 

These timorous zealots should not be despised nor their irk- 
some toil be undervalued. The cry of alarm, the grind of the 
brake, the boom of the tocsin, may be disagreeable, but senti- 
nels, watchmen, brakemen are essential to general safety. 
The lot of the fearful is hard; for “ fear hath torment.” The 
hope for them may be small, but “ perfect love casteth out 
fear.” Our duty is to be patient with them, pity them, and 
try to give them courage. 

The hypocrite is worse than an ingdel. Pretending to be 
what he is not and to believe what he does not, he looks one 
way and goes another. He speaks not from his heart, but 
from his lungs, and there is ever an Absalom suavity and a 
Judas tone in his utterances. To seem pious he “ buys and 
sells and even lies in Scripture phrase.” To appear benevo- 
lent he publicly “ puts a penny in the urn of charity” while 
he slyly takes out a shilling. In word, he is a zealous advo- 
cate of religion; by his deeds he furnishes arguments for 
sceptics. He is a pest, a fraud, a curse; whom Mahomet very 
properly consigns to the lowest hell. The Church certainly 
does not want him in her pulpit or at her communion table. 
We can patiently listen to a dull sermon or a tame address if 
delivered by an honest man; but when a hypocrite rises to 
speak in the house of God, indignant human nature can hardly 
refrain from shouting, “ Put him out.” In Heaven’s name 
let no man desecrate the hour of worship by uttering what he 
does not believe, or by concealing his real sentiments. He 
who stands between the living and the dead, and gives his tes- 
timony concerning God, duty and destiny, should squarely 
speak “ the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” 
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as he understands it. We can respect the faithless, can sym- 
pathize with the doubting, can tolerate the timid; but for the 
oily hypocrite whose ostentatious help is a hindrance, whose 
very presence is contamination, feelings of contempt and 
loathing will come. 

Perhaps not a single person of either class above described 


will ever read these pages; still, our duty in regard to the 
many false and foolish notions afloat in this age of freedom, 


research and progress, demands careful consideration. Infi- 
delity exists, and it is said abounds; what shall we do about 
it? There are erring ones in every neighborhood, and possi- 
bly in every church ; how shall we treat them? How can we 
help them and not harm ourselves? There must be a safe 
and pleasant middle ground somewhere between stagnant con- 
servatism and rash radicalism ; by what means can we find it, 
abide in it and win others to join us? Special cases may no 
doubt arise and peculiar jnstances occur, to which no definite 
rules will apply, but a general line of good policy may be easily 
indicated. In what follows, the writer gives his opinion. 
Adopting it will not banish falsity from perverse minds; but 
it will promote fraternal feelings, and give us an advantage in 


every controversy. It will at least cause us to be respected as 
manly, liberal and Christian. 


I. Let no one be alarmed by a mere epithet or appellation. 
It is true “a good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches,” but we cannot prevent people from calling us what 
they please. Many a good man hasborne abad name. Even 
Jesus was stigmatized as a confederate or servant of Beelze- 
bub. The name does not impart character to a person, thing 
or theory. We could love God, man and right just as fer- 
vently ; we could enjoy our faith and hope just as richly; we 
could pray and praise just as heartily, if the world called us 
heathen. Oftentimes, too, there is real good in apparent evil. 
The primary meaning of many an epithet used reproachfully 
is actually commendatory. The name given in contempt to 
the followers of John Wesley, is now worn with pride by the 
great and fast growing Methodist Denomination. 
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For a believer in the Gospel, the most appropriate name is 
Christian, pertaining to Christ; and strange as it may sound, 
the next best is Jesuit, pertaining to Jesus. In christening 
his brave and zealous band, Loyola evinced both wisdom and 
piety. S.J. may now mean a wolf in sheep’s clothing, but in 


reality the “Society of Jesus” is the best name in the uni- 
verse. The most expressive title for God’s Church is Catho- 
lic; “ universal, unsectarian, liberal.”? It is not a Greek, Ro- 
man, Gallican, or Anglican institution, but a catholic, univer- 


sal Fold containing all the people of God in every land and 
age. It is not a clique, a schismatic party, a collection of 
uneasy comeouters; it is the original, catholic, unsectarian 
Fraternity of good men. It.does not attempt by any Procrus- 
tean process to bring all souls to one size and pattern; it is 
catholic, liberal, tolerant. We hope and believe the good time 
is coming when Christian will be the name and the old Cath- 
olic Church the home of all the disciples of Jesus. 

God in the Latin language is Deus, in the Greek, Theos, 
Geos, A deist or theist, although odium has been attached to 
the name, is simply a believer in God. All Christians are 
Deists; and no one need be ashamed to own a name so harm- 
less, yet expressive. True, a deist may deny the Divinity of 
Christ and the authority of the Bible, but deism, belief in a 
Supreme Being, is the very foundation of true religion. He 
who believes in an infinite God has taken the first great step 
towards sound theology and pure Christianity. 

The word ‘infidel,’ meaning destitute of faith, infides, 
anoros, has a harsh and repulsive sound ; but even an infidel 
may not beagreat sinner. Infidelity is not so vile as iniquity. 
We have enjoyed the acquaintance and friendship of some ex- 
cellent people who willingly bore the name of infidel. There 
are probably some badly organized people entirely destitute of 
religious faith; but they are not the only persons styled infi- 
dels. Mahometans apply the name to Christians, Roman 
Catholics to Protestants, the Evangelical to the Liberal, Su- 
pernaturalists to Scientists. Not much harm is done. ‘ The 
verbal bullet inflicts no wound. To the obnoxious dogmas of 
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Calvinism, Romanism, Islamism, we confess with joy we are 
infidel, unbelieving. The truth is, almost every human being 
has some religious faith. The atheist alone is a genuine infi- 
del, and to him alone should the name be applied. He may 
be a dangerous man, but let us bear in mind that he who does 
not ‘ provide for his household, is worse than an infidel.” 

The skeptic of to-day is not a disciple of Pyrrho, the foun- 
der of the first school of skeptics. He may never have heard 
of this ancient Greek pnilosopher, yet like him the modern 
skeptic claims the privilege of doing what the word implies, 
“looking round, spying out, considering.” Beset on every 
side by a thousand diverse religious notions, he who does not 
thus criticise, is pretty sure to adopterror. It is a Christian’s 
duty to “ prove all things,” that he may find and hold fast the 
good. But skepticism should not be overdone; criticism 
should not flatten into mere fault-finding. There is no need 
of being so extremely radical as to pull up and spoil good 
wheat for the sake of separating it from a few petty tares. 
Yet on the other hand, when churches or individuals cease to 
be skeptical, i. e. cease to investigate, weigh, consider, — their 
usefulness is at an end; spiritual life is extinct ; fossilification 
has commenced. 

Thought is free, and we all are and ever shall be free-think- 
ers. Restrict the free use of the press, shut the mouth, im- 
prison the body, threaten the soul, and still thought will flow 
free. The man who does not rejoice that he and all men are 
free-thinkers, must be either idiotic or insane. 

Heresy is another sinister word, and the Bible speaks of 
some heresies as damnable. This is truly alarming, and on 
this point it becomes the timid to be very cautious. 

What is heresy, that heinous and unpardonable sin for 
which so many thousands of otherwise good people have been 
burned at the stake here, and consigned to a worse fire here- 
after? Does the Bible plainly describe it as the worst of all 
transgressions? Let the learned answer. Dr. Campbell in 
his “ Four Gospels,” vol. ii. p. 115, says, “The Greek word, 
cupeots, heresy, which properly means no more than election or 
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choice, was commonly employed by the Hellenist Jews in our 
Saviour’s time, when the people were much divided in their 
religious sentiments, to denote in general any branch of the 
division, and was nearly equivalent to our English words, — 
class, party, sect. In its earliest application it was not con- 
ceived to convey any reproach, since it was indifferently used 
either of a party approved or of one disapproved by the wri- 
ter.” This dispels the terror and almost erases the misde- 
meanor from the catalogue of sins. Heresy is sectism. The 
Christian Church was at first, in the language of the day, a 
sect,a heresy. Every religious sect is heretical. Some an- 
cient heresies or sects are alluded to in the New Testament as 
‘works of the flesh,” in contradistinction from the “ fruits of 
the spirit,” that is, they were started by unspiritual men. 
Others were said to be damnable—condemnable, not because 
they were heresies, but because of their bad motive or spirit. 
We are all heretics — sectarian ; but the inquisitors have lost 
their fearful power, and no one now need be afraid to say with 
Paul, ‘ After the manner which they call heresy, I worship 
the God of my fathers.” 

Thus many seemingly odious names are found to be so harm- 
less that men neither unchristian nor antichristian may bear 
and own them without disgrace or detriment. The man who 
has everything all right but his name, is too near the kingdom 
of heaven to be troubled with anxiety. 

II. Being free from fear of hard names, let no one be afraid 
to investigate every prominent theory and thought that comes 
within the range of his observation. During the present cen- 
tury the immense increase of books and papers has set the 
thinking world astir as it never stirred before. Clearer and 
still clearer light is flooding all the fields explored by science. 
New discoveries of vast importance are not unfrequent. Many 
a religious hypothesis — the creation of the earth in six days, 
the universal prevalence of Noal’s flood, the resurrection of 
the body from “ the old turfy graveyards,” punishment by fire 
and brimstone, etc., — once deemed orthodox and sacred, has 
already exploded, and others may explode and vanish. No 
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one can be certain that his creed is intact until he has read 
the last daily paper. The force of circumstances is driving 
us, and the train of progress is running with great rapidity 
“on to perfection.” But the actual and absolute truth is in 
no danger. “The eternal years of God are hers.” If our 
present opinions cannot stand the test of discovery and criti- 
cism, let them go to the winds. Laying aside the dead weight 
of error is a needful preparation for spiritual growth. 

A public man must investigate and keep up with the times, 
or not be respected or respectable. The young minister who 
has read nothing but the old standard, theological books is not 
qualified to face an audience that has access to a good public 
library. About all he can do is to convince people of his ig- 
norance. Candidates for the pulpit should be required, in 
their preparatory studies, to wade through all the able volumes 
hostile to Christianity as we understand it; and those who 
came out safe and sound would then know where they are, 
and why they are there. They would then be thoroughly 
qualified to quench all the fiery darts of the adversary, and to 
lead a modern congregation up higher. 

Besides, there are golden grains of good in every prominent 
theory and volume; in Spiritualism, Darwinianism and Radi- 
calism, in Voltaire’s “ Philosophical Dictionary,” in the Ko- 
ran and the Vedas. There must be; otherwise, no well in- 
formed person would be interested in them. Those scholarly 
and devout people who believe in Romanism, Calvinism, 
Methodism or Universalism, must perceive in their respective 
doctrines much that is excellent. He who supposes everybody 
not in his church to be blind or stupid, is not very wise him- 
self. To be thoroughly furnished for every good word and 
work, we must visit every standpoint from which truth can be 
seen, and inspect every field where a pearl can be found. 

III. Let no one be afraid to run up his flag, and speak, 
write and publish what he believes. There is no law forbid- 
ding, no Pope to excommunicate us for doing it, and the good 
Father will not exclude a person from the eternal home be- 
cause he is honest and brave, even though he makes grievous 
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mistakes. We are required not only to believe the Gospel but 
also to preach it, proclaim it to every creature. Like the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles we should not shun to declare 
all the counsel of God, though the result be our condemna- 
tion. Better be called a heretic than be a hpyocrite. The 
truth can do no real harm. 

If your sentiments are not in accordance with the church 
to which you belong, do not shut your mouth and pine away 
with heart-burn ; free your mind, regardless of results. Many 
of the brethren may be found to agree with you, and others 
you may convert to your views. If all or a majority are 
against you, withdraw and go elsewhere. Some other frater- 

‘nity may be ready, willing and glad to receive you. If not, 
then remain out in the cold where at least you can have pure 
air and breathe freely. Especially should the clergyman, the 
ambassador for Christ, bear a full testimony, keeping back 
nothing he deems important. The disclosure of his doubts or 
disbelief, may enable somebody to prescribe a perfect remedy 
for his mental ailment. If not, he may find a more congenial 
parish, or be compelled to abandon the pulpit. In either case 
he would feel braver and better than a man trying to choke 
down his honest convictions. Our Church never attempts to 
restrain free inquiry or free speech. As we are neither very 
numerous nor very popular, it is presumable that all who affil-. 
iate with us, actually and warmly cherish our peculiar views. 
If any do not, the door is open; let them depart in peace. It 
is more honorable for them to leave than to remain and create 
dissension and hard feeling. 

IV. But let no one hasten. Calm reflection and the gentle 
lapse of time frequently work great changes in both feeling 
and opinion. It is wise to wait and watch and ponder. The 
dark clouds of doubt may pass away, and the mountains of 
difficulty dwindle to mole-hills. The deepest mourner at last 
finds resignation. Trial, danger, suffering bring many a man 
to his knees who never prayed before. No one human being 
knows everything. A person engaged in candid and careful 
investigation, may unexpectedly hear an argument, find a 
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book or learn a fact that will materially modify his long cher- 
ished opinions and place him on new and higher ground. 
Only bigots refuse to learn. But there is a royal way to learn 
theology without studying. “If any one will do God’s will, 
he shall know the doctrine.” It will come by intuition. As 
we grow in grace, in love, in humility, in virtue, our faith will 
spontaneously increase. And perhaps an inspection of the 
platform or confession adopted by the fathers at Winchester 
seventy years ago, and ever since received and believed by all 
our churches, will disclose length, breadth and elasticity 
enough to accommodate and satisfy any Liberal Christian. It 
contains only three short articles : 

“1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, 
and of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind.” 

This remarkably broad yet clear statement does not define 
inspiration or say how much of the Bible is inspired ; does 
not define revelation or say how much or what part of the 
Bible is revelation. Somewhere between the two lids it ‘‘con- 
tains’ a revelation ; that is all. It is not affirmed or denied 
that it may also contain interpolations, traditions, state rec- 
ords, genealogical tables and other merely human composi- 
tions, that are not a revelation. It leaves many open ques- 
tions to be discussed and if possible decided by private opinion. 

We believe that ‘holy men of old”’ wrote a very large por- 
tion of the Bible “‘as they were moved upon by the Holy 
Spirit,’ and that therefore.it is reliable and authoritative as a 
guide to faith and duty. But aman may stand squarely and 
firmly on this plank in the Winchester platform, and be a good 
and accepted brother, and still entertain many peculiar ideas 
of the Scriptures. He may believe with Josephus that the 
cosmogony of Genesis is not a history but “an allegory,” 
whose meaning it is difficult to discover; may believe with 
Colenso that the Pentateuch contains numerous mathematical 
inaccuracies and discrepancies which no mortal ingenuity can 
twist into correctness; may believe with De Wette that the 
first six or eight books of the Bible are mainly a compilation 
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from ancient Elohistic and Jehovistic documents or traditions, 
and that there are frequent outcroppings of a mythical ele- 
ment in all the historical portions of the Old Testament; may 
believe with Adam Clarke that many passages of Scripture are 
so beset with difficulties as to be not a revelation but a puzzle 
that no one at the present time can see through; may believe 
with Strauss that the four Gospels do not furnish us a self 
consistent biography of Jesus; may believe all this and more, 
yet retain his good standing in our Church. He may have no 
definite information as to when, where and by whom, large 
portions of the Sacred Volume were written; he may have 
serious doubts whether the last sixteen chapters of Isaiah 
were written by that eminent prophet or by some poet of a 
later age; “whether the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
Psalm was composed in the age of David or of the Captivity ; 
whether the book of Daniel should be ascribed to the time of 
the Captivity or of the Maccebees,” and still not be to us a 
heretic. Our Confession attempts no decision on these and 
many other doubtful matters. So long as a brother believgs 
the Bible contains a revelation of God’s character and man’s 
duty and destiny, he may speculate on these points without 
any fear of excommunication. 

A revelation of this kind is in itself a miracle, — a super- 
human and supernatural work ; and we are unable to compre- 
hend how or in what sense a person who does not believe in 
miracles, at least in their possibility, can be a Christian or 
even a consistent Deist. If there ig an omniscient and omnip- 
otent Being, he can certainly perform wonderful works ; works 
entirely beyond human power and the ordinary course of na- 
ture, and therefore miraculous. But the exact number of 
miracles that have transpired on the earth, and whether all 
the strange occurrences recorded in the Bible were miracles, 
and how miracles are wrought, whether by law or in defiance 
of law, we do not undertake, ex cathedra, to decide. Undoubt- 
edly various natural phenomena,— eclipses, earthquakes, 
floods, pestilence, sudden illness or death, recovery of sight or 
hearing or health, &c., have ignorantly been called miracles. 
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Possibly, too, in many instances the ancient Hebrew manner 
of conveying ideas may lead the cursory reader of the Scrip- 
tures to infer a miracle when no such meaning was intended. 
The phrase, “Thus saith the Lord,” seldom means that he 
spoke with an audible voice. He is the real ruler and mana- 
ger of earthly affairs, and does many wonderful works in per- 
fect accordance with the laws of nature. It is not well, not 
modest, for any but the most profound philosopher to attempt 
to decide in every instance whether unusual occurrences are 


or are not supernatural. We often érr through ignorance. 
Belief in miracles is not demoralizing nor dishonorable. Dis- 


cretion does not magnify doubt, but ponders and waits. 

That the Bible “‘ contains a revelation of the duty, interest 
and final destination of mankind,” all Christians agree. Even 
if it were not an inspired volume, the thirty honest, earnest, 
deep thinking, devotional men who wrote it would not fail to 
state the best human conception of our duty and destiny. No 
code of ethics can be nearer perfect than that furnished by 
tbe book of Proverbs and the Sermon on the Mount; and a 
destiny more sublime and desirable than that revealed by 
Jesus and elaborated by Paul, cannot be imagined. This is 
our opinion. We leave the infidel and the man who believes 
the Bible reveals endless misery as the destiny of a portion of 
the human race, to settle their differences in the way that 


seems to them most agreeable. 
The second article of the Winchester Confession is as cath- 


olic and concise as the firsé. 

“69, We believe there is one God, whose nature is love; 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace ; 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holi- 
ness and happiness.” 

We are not Tritheists or Pantheists. We believe there is 
only one Supreme Being. Heis love. Love implies an intel- 
ligent lover; a person who perceives, appreciates, feels and 
expresses his feeling; an individual whom we can love, to 


whom we can pray, and in whom we may confide. He is in- 
finite in every respect and direction ; and to our finite minds, 


s 
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infinity is incomprehensible. Hence many an honest man 
feels obliged to say, ‘“‘I cannot imagine the form of Deity or 
his mode of action. His personality is a mystery beyond my 
power to solve. I love the perfections which he embodies; I 


pray to his omnipresent hearing ; I give myself to his wisdom; 
love and praise; I can do no more.” Men of vivid imagina- 
tion deem this simple faith too tame. They picture a definite 
form, a distinctly outlined Shechinah, of the Most High. 
They minutely describe the picture, and ignorant people deem 
it a reality. Neither the imaginative nor the unimaginative, 
violate our ecclesiastical rules. We have perfect liberty to 
see and speak of him as he is in nature, in history, or in 


Christ. But failing to agree in descriptions and definitions, 
we contentedly rest in the glorious fact that he is our Father 
and Friend. 

It is not easy to state definitely what should be believed re- 
specting the “ Lord Jesus Christ.” “Great is the mystery of 
godliness, God manifest in the flesh.”” We cannot explain or 
understand it. That there was a remarkable Jew named Je- 
sus; that he was the son of Mary, a Jewess; that he came 
into the world an infant and grew up like other children ; 
that in every outward respect he was purely human; that he 
wrought many wonderful works and taught a pure morality 
and a sublime theology; that he was unjustly accused, con- 
demned and crucified ; and that afterward he appeared.alive 
to his disciples, are historical facts so well attested as to leave 
little room for doubt. The extensive, lasting and salutary 


influence of his doctrine, proves him a divine Teacher. His 


words are true, and therefore authoritative and conclusive. 
All this is clear; but beyond this there is a wide margin for 


doubt and speculation. | 

It may to some sound blasphemous, and it may be very 
wrong for a person to say that in his opinion Jesus Christ did 
not exist as a person until he was born in Bethlehem; that he 
was the son of Mary and Joseph; that though in some sense 


Lord, he is not God; that some of the deeds called his mira- 
cles were but the natural results of natural causes; that the 
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Evangelists either from a defect in memory or a misapprehen- 
sion, have not probably in all cases reported his language or 
described his conduct correctly; that his death was not a vi- 
carious atonement for the sins of mankind; that his sole mis- 
sion on earth was to save people from sinning in this world ; 
and that after his death, his material body returned to the 
dust as it was, and his spirit to God from whence it came; 
yet such opinions, whether correct or incorrect, do not conflict 
with our Winchester Confession. Some of the men who sev- 
enty years ago voted for that Confession may have entertained 
just these views of Jesus. Some good men among us may to- 
day entertain these opinions, yet they cannot be disfellow- 
shipped by any existing rule or law of our denomination. 
They may err,— we think they do in many respects, but we 
cannot with propriety call them infidels. So long as they be- 
lieve God was “revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ,” they are 
our brethren. If our platform is defective, let us amend it; 
while it remains, let us abide by it fearlessly. 

There appears also to be an uncertainty as to what is meant 
by the “Holy Spirit of grace;” whether it be God himself, 
or some highly exalted spiritual being, or the spirit of Christ, 
or an impersonal spiritual influence proceeding from God. On 
this subject, many of our best writers and standard books are 
reticent, if not silent; and until more is said, it will be diffi- 
cult to decide who among us are orthodox on this point, or 
who are heterodox. 

We are all fully agreed in the belief that “the whole fam- 
ily of mankind will ultimately be restored — raised — to holi- 
ness and happiness,” but when and how are questions not yet 
settled. Salvation is a theme of many phases; is perhaps the 
result of many agencies. We are not of those who “limit 
the Holy One of Israel.’’ Salvation may consist in a deliver- 
ance from sin, or from punishment, or from danger, or from 
all these evils. It may be enjoyed in this world, or in the next, 
or in both. It may be the precious fruit of Christian nurture, 
or the glorious triumph of the power of God in Christ and 
the Gospel, reconciling the world unto himself. All the peo- 
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ple then living on the earth may in some future golden age be 
holy and happy; or sin may continue here while all the spir- 
its of the departed are made holy and happy. The two united 
would be actual universal salvation,—the perfect tulfilment of 
the ancient promises, prophecies and visions. Happily as yet 
we do not dictate to any brother what shall be his phase of 
faith. Were it attempted, a new sect would immediately be 
formed. At present there is abundant room and perfect lib- 
erty to indulge in differences of opinion, and very little danger 
of getting outside the pale of our broad church. 

“¢2. We believe that holiness and true happiness are in- 
separably connected, and that believers ought to maintain 
order and practice good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men.” 

This is the third and last article in our creed. The exact 
nature of true holiness, and the specific good works that men 
ought to practice, our theologians have not yet fully indicated ; 
but the general statement of the article, no Christian or intel- 
ligent infidel can doubt. No comment upon it is therefore 
necessary. 

These three articles constitute our entire creed. Itis the 
organic basis of our denomination. It shows us to be a Chris- 
tian people, possessing a noble, living faith, and advocating a 
wholesome morality. Those who do not heartily believe our 
creed cannot consistently join our Church; nor until they are 
converted, do we desire their fellowship. Neither a disbe- 
liever in the Gospel, nor a believer in endless misery, can affil- 
iate with our people, and we do not wish them to wear our 
name. But, for ourselves, we are willing to fraternize with 
all who believe our creed, be they Unitarian, Spiritualist, Swe- 
denborgian, Radical or Brahmin. 

Thus far our organization has suffered little from heresy or 
schism. In the days of Paul Dean there was some talk of a 
division. Those who believed in after-death punishment were 
to constitute one party, and those who believed that in the 
resurrection, all would at once be equal unto the angels, an- 
other party. Fortunately, the division was not effected. But 
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dissimilar opinions on this point continued, and still exist. 
Eminent and learned men on each side have earnestly endeay- 
ored in speech and print, to prove their theories correct. 
Meanwhile, all who believed in the final restitution of all 
things, have walked together in harmony. But possibly the 
division may yet be made. Should the advocates of either 
theory indulge in denunciation and reproach, there would in- 
evitably ensue disruption, separation and hostility. The result 
would be deplorable, if not disastrous. It is, however, de- 
voutly to be hoped that we shall agree to disagree till one or 
the other theory becomes obsolete. At present, both are 
alive, vigorous, and likely to flourish for generations to come. 

We are proud of the facts that during the hundred or more 
years in which our doctrine has been distinctly preached in 
this country, while many thousands have come to us from sis- 
ter churches and from the world, very few of our people have 
lapsed into infidelity or partialism. Occasionally some of our 
not well indoctrinated young people have been swept from us 
by the fierce blasts of fanatical revivalism, and others, older 
but not wiser, have found convenient and congenial homes in 
Evangelical churches where they could inconsistently retain 
their faith and help support those who oppose it; but the great 
body of our people remain true and firm. Some of our un- 
wary brethren are trembling on the brink of radicalism and 
longing to shake hands with those freezing on the other side of 
its dark chasm; but thus far our column remains solid. We 
have little to fear from skepticism. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to hope that our liberal faith will ultimately over- 
come and annihilate all infidelity. 
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ArticLe VII. 
The Triumph of Good over Evil, 


TuE truth of God is unchangeable. His truth is as revealed 
in the Gospel. It has had increased development in every 
age since it was first spoken to man by patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles, and most clearly and emphatically by Jesus 
Christ. This truth of God in his Son contains all that man 
needs for his spiritual enlightenment, education and life. It 
is definite, fixed, ample for the supply of all needs, perfect 
through all change which mortals or immortals may realize. 
There is a creed already written, or yet to be written, which 
sets forth its essentials, such as the Divine Fatherhood ; the 
Universal Brotherhood ; the just dealings of God with his 
children according to their characters and actions; the im- 
mortal state to which all are destined; the final triumph of 
good over all that is evil in the universe. It is a creed for 
which the church and the world are waiting, and which in 
God’s time will be adopted and heeded to the blessing of man 
and the glory of his Creator. 

The Gospel is a dispensation of mercy — mercy ever in ac- 
cordance with the justice of God the Father. Its demand of 
man is, “ Mercy and not sacrifice ;” “ Be ye therefore merci- 
ful, even as your Father which is in heaven is merciful.” 
Character and conduct in agreement with this requirement 
are just what are most needed among men. They cannot 
really practise on any different moral basis and have a world 
of righteousness and peace. 

This truth and spirit of the primitive Gospel have been 
making progress with mankind since its first utterances were 
made. The ignorance, error, and depravity of man have stood 
and still stand in its way. Instead of a Father, God has been 
too generally recognized, even in the Christian church, as a 


1 Complete Triumph of Moral Good over Evil. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1870. 
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sovereign tyrant, whose justice demanded the perpetual suf- 
ferings of a portion of his rational offspring. Such has been 
the prevailing theology, and with it has agreed the moral phil- 
osophy of the past. True, higher views of the divine and 
human have been taken by many souls from age to age, but 
the drift of human thought and conviction has been in the 
great majority of instances towards the lowest instead of the 
highest conceptions of the Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Men have “changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man.” And the emphatic 
reason is given; because “their foolish hearts were darkened.” 

But the Christian church during the last few centuries, and 
in the present one especially, has been growing out of these 
errors. As men have come to know each other better, their 
conceptions of God have enlarged; the divine mercy and love 
have been more clearly apparent, and the grim theologies that 
would question God’s paternity challenged and denounced as 
derogatory to his character and deleterious to the moral wel- 
fare of mankind. “ Mercy,” writes Mr. Lecky, “ was never 
thought of in the Christian church till the dogma of endless 
punishment had been questioned.” If the bodies of heretics 
could be rightfully burned here—according to Bloody Mary— 
because it was God’s will that their souls should suffer eter- 
nally, then human cruelty and revenge might be exercised in 
imitation of the divine. If the world does not go backward 
into “ chaos and old night ” again, this error has had its time, 
and is now getting burned off as the mists of a spring morn- 
ing in the brightness and warmth of the new day. 

Human thought is improving, godward and manward. Hu- 
man laws are getting the cruelty of an old barbarism worked 
out of them. Science in its explorations and affirmations, is 
vindicating more and more the beneficence of the creative 
power. ‘Ever present care is foreshadowed by those all-per- 
vading forces that affect all matter, like gravitation that binds 
suns and systems in their place, and from which the floating 
dust in the sunbeam cannot escape. This assurance of con- 
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stant care meets a wantin our nature.”? The theology of 
the church is changing as never before. Evidently the Refor- 
mation did not stop with Luther, but has been making its way 
as the devout Robinson said it would, by bringing in “ more 
light” upon the churches. There is a stir and commotion in 
them now which betokens a new and better era about to dawn. 
The doctrine of the endless punishment of the wicked is no 
longer an indispensable one in the creed of. the Church of 
England. Her highest Court of Appeals decides that there 
is nothing “ penal in the expression of hope by a clergyman, 
that even the ultimate pardon of the wicked wh» are con- 
demned at the day of judgment, may be consistent with the 
will of Almighty God.” The opinions of such men as Rev. 
F. W. Robertson, Dean Stanley, Prof. Maurice, Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, and others already before the world, give plain ev- 
idence of their sympathy with this decisiou. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review (a few years since) gives his testimony in 
the same direction. ‘The doctrine of endless torment, if held, 
is not practically taught by the vast majority of the English 
clergy. How rarely in these modern days, have our pulpits 
resounded with the detailed descriptions which abound in the 
writings of the seventeenth century! How rarely does any 
one, even of the strictest sect, apply such descriptions to any 
one that he has ever known.” 

It is so in America. But few if any of the Episcopal 
churches here would express the least objection to receiving 
members to their communion on account of the denial of the 
doctrine of endless punishment, or their faith in the ultimate 
salvation of all souls. The Congregational churches are 
moved as never before to inquire into the merits of the old 
theology as it makes its appeals in the present hour to the rea- 
son and conscience of mankind. Says Professor Tyler of 
Yale College, “A candid not dogmatic and bitter review of the 
grounds of our belief regarding future punishment is greatly 
needed at the present day. I speak for the laymen as one of 
them; and I know also that not a few of our devout and 

2 Lectures on Natural Theology, by President P. A.‘Chadborne of Williams College. 
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thoughtful clergymen have serious difficulties on this point. 
Some of them live on in silence, seeking relief from these felt 
difficulties in a smothered hope of universal salvation, or at 
least in a final restoration of the wicked, or else they fancy a 
probation beyond the grave.”” Much of the preaching of such 
men as Beecher, Murray and others, is as positive a contradic- 
tion of the old theology of Calvin and Edwards as was ever 
made by any advocate of Universalism in our land. Indeed, 
a part of the work of the whole present generation of the 
Beecher family seems to be to aid in eliminating the idea of 
an angry and inexorable God from American theology. The 
Methodist Church feels most sensibly this pressure of the 
higher theological thought of the present time upon it. Its 
best and soundest minds are deeply moved to inquire whether 
the dispensation of divine grace may not yet have its work 
with all souls, either in the present life or in that which is to 
come; whether their warmly cherished Arminianism which 
signifies in its most extensive survey of the divine purpose, 
only that all may be saved, ought not to give place to that 
broader Universalism which can be fully expressed only in the 
assurance that “ God will have all men to be saved and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” We are pleased to 
see that in the recent weekly meetings of the ministers of this 
church, earnest and stirring discussions have been held on the 
teachings of the Bible in reference to the future life, and the 
disquisitions on Sheol, Hades, Tartaros and Gehenna which 
for a long time have been so familiar to Universalists, have 
been entered upon and followed up with a freshness of inter- 
est for which every lover of free Christian thought will be 
thankful. The Church moves as well as the world, and both 
are to have higher revelations of God and humanity than they 
have ever received before. 

Among the new utterances of the present time, in agree- 
ment with the religious aspects we have been considering, is a 
good looking volume from the English press, with the title 
given at the beginning of this article. The book is comprised 
in five chapters, each one well filled with topics somehow in- 
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volving or intended to throw light upon the main one dis- 
cussed. The name of the author is not given. His style is 
clear and attractive, although at times his sentences are longer 
than would suit that large number of readers who run through 
books in great haste, and who would be appalled at the idea 
of really reading such a volume through. But the book is a 
live one. Its author evidently understands himself and his 
work. While in the statement and advocacy of his opinions 
he manifests a just respect for the past, he seems to us to have 
a very clear outlook into the future. He writes for readers 
and thinkers, and his volume is one for the people. 

The first chapter opens by noticing certain misrepresenta- 
tions of the Gospel by theologians, as also the tendency of 
their work often to aggravate the perplexing enigmas of the 
universe, in consequence of which doubt and infidelity have 
been increased ; the growth of modern ideas respecting human 
relations, and the incompatibility of these modified opinions 
with the dogmas of theology. The writer also shows with 
peculiar clearness the steady influence of the Bible on civiliza- 
tion and intellectual development, appealing to the course of 
events and to the prevailing thought in England and France, 
for instance, in illustration of what he affirms. His allusion 
to Rationalism we think very just. 


“Tt seems to me also that, whatever there is of real utility 
in Rationalism, as regards moral appreciations, or just esti- 
mates of the relations of mankind, can be shown to be taught 
by the Holy Scriptures. No philosopher, nor inventor of any 
system claiming to promote human welfare, has ever been able 
to suggest any standard, criterion, or test for ascertaining the 
relative value of earthly things—any ideal or model for imita- 
tion, or any propelling force to act on the motives, to move 
the affections, or to stimulate to a beneficial line of conduct, 
- _— to, or as an improvement upon, the contents of the 

ible.” 


Again, after quoting the remark of Mr. Lecky, that “ util- 
ity is perhaps the highest motive to which reason can attain,” 
our author says: | 

NEW SERIES. VOL. X 6 
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‘“¢ As far as I am able to perceive, Rationalism acknowledges 
no principle of intellectual authority except the reasoning fac- 
ulty of every intelligent man; and the only standard for mor- 
als is utility, viewed in regard to the convenience and well- 
being of the present life, and without considering the possibil- 
ities of an immortal existence, and the relations of man to his 
Maker. It follows, I think, that the highest and noblest aspi- 
rations of Humanity are not met, and are even scarcely 
noticed by any influence emanating from Rationalism. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that its most distinguished English 
apostle, after enumerating the benefits which he believes Ra- 
tionalism to have conferred, closes his work with melancholy 
forebodings as to its probable course and tendencies.” 


In the second chapter of his book our author gives atten- 
tion to proofs of the divine authority of the Bible, to the ve- 
racity of the sacred historical writers, the beneficial influence 


of the Scriptures on the Hebrew race, and the enlightening 
influence of the Pentateuch on the ancient world. The origin 


of species, statements of the Bible and modern science, the 
distinctive peculiarities of the races of mankind, are especially 


considered. The indispensable necessity of miracles, and the 
unreasonable arguments of objectors are candidly set forth; 
Renan’s statements respecting the New Testament are ably 


met; and the expression of the writer that “no event of an- 


cient or modern history is established on testimony so full, 
clear and incontestible as the resurrection of Christ,’? expresses 
the conviction of most Christians who have carefully weighed 


the proofs of this event in contrast with the expressed scepti- 
cism in reference to it in the past and at the present time. 


Our author regards with great hopefulness the investigating 
spirit of the age, and has no doubt that through its workings 


the church and the world will obtain clearer conceptions of 
the old and unchangable truth of God as spoken in his Reve- 


lation to man in the Old and New Testaments. He has con- 
fidence, too, that these truths will more unmistakably appear 
to all such as are most truly seeking spiritual guidance and 
life. “ Sincere and earnest minded Christians obtain, through 


their own consciousness and experience, an amount of convic- 
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tion in regard to the divine authority and truthfulness of the 
Scriptures, which can never be possessed by those who are 
destitute of genuine religious emotions.” 

At the close of this chapter, our author presents his views 
on the self-sacrifice of the Creator, as manifested in the love 
and self-sacrifice and death of Christ. ‘There is a solemn 
reality in the sacrifices made by the Creator, which is indeed 
beyond our comprehension, but is forcibly indicated by the 
language of Scripture. Those sacrifices were not confined to 
the period of the Saviour’s sojourn on earth, but must have 
been experienced ever since the entrance of moral evil into 
the universe.”’ All Christ’s mission indicates the giving out 
of the Father’s love in the working of that redeeming power 
which shall ultimately release all souls from the dominion of 
sin. The Father has sympathy with his suffering children ; is 


in some sense affiicted with them, contrary to the affirmation 
of the old theologies, that sympathetic sorrow would be derog- 


atory to the dignity of God, and that suffering is inconsistent 
with happiness. “ We ought not to imagine that the happi- 


ness of the most exalted of Beings would consist in imper- 
turbable serenity; but rather, in the blending of exquisite 
sensibilities with clearness of judgment, elevated moral quali- 


ties, and strength of will.” His reasonings on this subject 


are more than we can notice within the limits of this review. 
They are all in strong vindication of the paternal love of the 
Father of mankind, and of the truth of the final reconciliation 


of all souls to him. 


In the third chapter of this: volume, the author presents 
among other subjects what he understands to be the scriptural 
statement of the doctrine of Election, in contrast with the 


dogmatical views of Calvin, and others before or since his day. 
Election, as he understands it in the Bible sense, is a. vast 


scheme of universal benevolence, designed to aecomplish the 
permanent welfare of all the intelligent creatures of God. 


The ideas of some of the old theologians that the sainted in 


heaven will view with indifference or in joy the endless suffer- 
ings of the doomed in hell, are treated with that close and 
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severe criticism which they deserve. Both saint and sinner» 
regenerate and unregenerate, have a common interest in the 
destruction’ of sin and the reign of holiness. The very judg- 
ment or rule of Christ in time and in eternity with all souls, 
is in reference to this gracious consummation. 

Our author maintains the indispensableness of a clear dog- 
matic belief, in opposition to that weak talk which we fre- 
quently hear in this transition time, ‘“ Creeds are of no conse- 
quence,” and “no matter what one believes, if his life is 
right.” Truth is what we need—if there is truth—‘for doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” 
How senseless, then, much of this “ no matter ”’ prating ! 

This third chapter contains as good a statement of Calvin- 
ism as any we have lately seen. Our author represents it as 
the “ stern announcement that God’s wondrous love, although 
it appears free and unfettered as the air of heaven, will be 
measured out only toa few. It is pictured with bewildering 
features of immensity and. smallness—an ocean of waters con- 
centrating its mighty resources to irrigate a small patch in the 
wilderness, and leaving vast tracts of withered sterility unblest 
even by drops of fertilizing moisture.” Of Arminianism he 
also says, “‘ It shows triumphantly from numerous passages of 
Scripture that Christ died for all; and yet represents the re- 
sults to be as disastrous as if he had died only for a small part 
of mankind.” “ Nevertheless,” he subsequently adds, “I 
believe that Arminianism, with all its defects, exhibits far 
more of the benign spirit of Christianity than Calvinism; 
and it is on this account, I think, that a large measure of suc- 
cess has attended the labors of the Wesleyan Methodists.” 

Among the principal topics discussed in the first part of the 
fourth chapter are the spiritual nature of the Redeemer’s 
rule; the dispensation of sorrow and pain; the complete ad- 
equacy of the Gospel plan to accomplish a purpose of univer- 
sal benevolence; the harmonious co-operation of the Divine 
attributes ; angelic natures; evil spirits; necessity and free 
will; general and special influences of the Holy Spirit. In 
part second of the same chapter, the writer considers the prob- 
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able origin of the notion that depravity and misery will never 
end, and gives a very sound and lucid exposition of the apos- 
tle’s statement in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, of the reign of grace over sin. ‘Texts in support of the 
doctrine of endless punishment are considered, as also the 
parable of the sheep and goats, and the ideas conveyed by the 
word Gehenna. The author also says, quoting the comment 
of Olshausen to the same effect : 


“Tt is an interesting circumstance, that St. Paul, who wrote 
more than any other Apostle concerning the Gospel plan of 
salvation, and the mode of its operation—as also respecting @ 
future state—scarcely makes use of any expressions which can 
Ns interpreted to mean that depravity and misery will be end- 
ess.’ 


One more extract we cannot help making, and that is, re- 
specting the jndgment set forth in the parable of the Sheep 
and Goats, where the awards by the Judge are @vidently made 
to those on either hand, according as they had obeyed or dis- 


obeyed in their works, the Gospel law of love to God and man. 


“Now it seems to mea very extraordinary circumstance, 
that in this very passage, Matt. xxv. 31-46, which is generally 
considered as announcing a hopeless, endless, unchanging 
doom of misery for multitudes, the grand ruling principle of 
the kingdom of heaven is emphatically declared to be love. 1 
am surprised that intelligent Christians should apparently re- 
main insensible to the striking incongruity of supposing that 
the Saviour designed to instil benignant, kindly, softened feel- 
ings, by threats of inflicting cruel tortures. To illustrate the 
incongruity, I will imagine that the Apostle John was the goy- 
ernor of Patmos, instead of being a prisoner there, and that, 
when his benevolent voice reiterated the mild and touching 
precept, ‘ Little children, love one another,’ he was accustomed 
to add, with a change of tone and expression of visage, ‘If 
you do not, I will have your flesh torn out with red-hot pin- 
cers.’ I venture to submit the opinion that this strikingly 
impressive passage does not refer particularly to the events of 
earth, or of a future life, but to the whole system of the Sa- 
viour’s rule, under the new régime called the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It teaches us that love is the all-conquering princi- 
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ple in that kingdom, and that malignity is the essence of moral 
evil.” 


The book concludes with a most hopeful view of the indica- 
tions now im the world of the advancement of humanity, of 
its higher instruction in the heavenly, and of the effectual 
working of that wondrous love, which, “ so touchingly mani- 
fested, and operating with such patient, unwearied persistence, 
will gradually penetrate the deepest recesses of malignity and 
corruption, and will vanquish the enmity of the most obdurate 
and rebellious, until all things shall be subdued unto God by 
Christ, ‘ that God may be all in all.’ ” 

We hail this fresh and vigorous volume as one of the new 
indicators of the progress of human thought with which our 
present wonderfully favored century is blest. It is a word on 
the whole fitly spoken, and which will, we trust, aid in mould- 
ing the theological opinions and confirming the religious con- 
victions of alin readers. We wish that its voice might be 
more potent in the present time; that it might have a wider 
circulation. There ought to be a cheap American edition of 
it for the use of the missionary workers in our church, that 
by its instrumentality inquirers after Christian truth may be 
led onward with increasing clearness of vision in its brighten- 
ing pathway. | 

The triumph of moral good over evil! The welcome of all 
holy spirits awaits this revelation of the truth of the Eternal 
One! It is his divine intent, the fulfilment of his holy pleas- 
ure, the consummation of that purpose which sent Christ into 
the world, and whieh in all worlds will at last set up the prin- 
ciples of his pre-eminent kingdom, and bring all wills into 
conformity with his own, as his was in conformity with that 
of the infinite and loving Father. Let the word of this proph- 
ecy be spoken, until all ears shall hear, all minds apprehend 
its import, all hearts be uplifted and blest by its inspiration. 
It is the olden Word of patriarch, prophet, apostle, and of 
“the Christ the Son of the living God.” Itis the good for 
which the church in every age has been waiting and needing 
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to realize, that its true life may deepen as its vision of the 
Divine is extended. It is the interest making its call upon us 
at the present hour, more positively and persistently than we 
have ever heard it before. A welcome to all new expressions 
indicating the coming of this grand consummation! May 
they be heard and repeated, echoed and re-echoed through the 
world, until its ‘‘ kingdoms are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 


ArticLeE VIII. 
Ernestus Sonerus. 


In the second edition of his Modern History of Universa- 
lism, pp. 247 and 275, Dr. Whittemore makes the briefest 
possible mention of Ernest Soner, and while he gives us no 
farther account of him than merely to say that he was Pro- 
fessor at Altorff, he leaves us naturally to infer, as he himself 
‘also did, that Soner was a friend and advocate of the doctrine 
of the final salvation of the whole human race. That he 
strongly denied the eternity of punishment is true, and wrote 
a small book which he called ‘* A theological and philosophical 
demonstration that the endless punishments of the wicked 
prove, not the justice, but the injustice of God.” It is ob- 
vious that Dr. Whittemore was not informed either about So- 
ner himself, or his book and the controversies to which it 
gave rise. Perhaps our readers might not be displeased to 
know something of the man, who three hundred years ago 
dared to believe and utter so brave a thing as we find in this 
title of his book—a book that in its time made no little noise 
and occasioned no little discussion in the world. 

Ernest Sonner, Soner, or Sohner, as it is written in Ger- 
man, was born at Nuremberg in the year 1572. His father, 
Mark Sohner, was a prosperous merchant in that city, and on 
account of his wealth, or, as we hope, for a much better rea- 
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son, was by the Emperor Maximilian II. raised to some degree 
of German nobility. His son was educated at Altorff, and 
after taking his Master’s degree in that university, at the age 
of twenty-three, and grounding himself well in philosophy 
and medicine, he returned to his native city and was soon ap- 
pointed tutor to several young gentlemen of rank, and with 
them made what is now fashionably called the tour of Europe. 
They visited Holland, England, France and Italy, taking 
Switzerland on their way home. They had the pleasure of 
seeing a storm at sea, enjoyed the novelty of a shipwreck, and 
came very near going to the bottom almost at the beginning 
of their travels. Of course they saw much and learned some- 
thing, though Europe three hundred years ago was not alto- 
gether what itis to-day. At Basle, on their return, young 
Sohner took his degree of Doctor of Medicine, and on reach- 
ing Nuremberg entered at once upon the practice of his chosen 
profession. He proved to be skilful and was winning a great 
reputation, when the death of Dr. Sherb at the university of 
Altorff opened the way for him thither. He was appointed 
to fill the chair of natural science and medicine left vacant by 
the death of Professor Sherb. He returned from his travels 
in 1601, and by one account it would appear that he was 
made Professor in 1603. But whether this latter date is cor- 
rect or not, it is ohvious that he was yet quite young. The 
duties of his new position were performed by him with great 
zeal and distinction and in a manner that added largely to his 
reputation. He died in the autumn of 1612 at the age of 
forty years. 

While at Leyden he made the acquaintance of two gentle- 
men, Andrew Vaidovius and Christopher Osterode, who 
chanced to be residing there at the time, and was by them led 
to embrace the doctrines of Socinianism, which he seems ever 
afterward to have cherished with much affection. We regret 
to add, however, that he held them secretly, and though con- 
stantly laboring to propagate them, still lived and died with- 
out its being generally known or even suspected that he was 
not quite orthodox in the then accepted sense of that singu- 
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larly elastic and convenient term. We need not be told that 
Socinianism was then unpopular, and the avowal of it perhaps 
attended by many inconveniences and some losses, if not some 
persecutions. But we cannot avoid thinking and feeling that 
any religious conviction which it is worth our while to soberly 
entertain, should be regarded a3 deserving of our respect and 
should command our honest acknowledgment. Unfortunately 
Sohner did not think so, or perhaps was too timid to act the 
noble part and therefore adopted a paltry policy. His zeal 
and ability in his university work drew about him many young 
men, not only from the neighborhood but from all quarters, 
and he quietly insinuated his heterodox opinions among them, 
and through them propagated Socinian doctrines far and wide. 
Two of his most distinguished pupils were Ruarus and J. 
Crellius, the former of whom subsequently gave an account 
of the manner in which Sohner made him a Socinian, while 
the latter acknowledged that among his teachers there was no 
one to whom he was under so many obligations as he was to 
Sohner. And, indeed, he was in fact no ordinary man. In 
his time he was regarded as a very eminent physician, and on 
account of his acute and penetrating mind in philosophy was 
especially held as having few equals. He was distinguished 
for his understanding and interpretation of the works of Aris- 
totle. During his life he published nothing, but after his 
death a friend published his metaphysics, omitting various 
miscellaneous and religious matters. He left behind him, too, 
a Commentary on the Organon of Aristotle which has never 
been given to the public. Besides these works he composed 
a brief Socinian catechism, and the book we mentioned at the 
head of this article, in which, says one of his biographers, “he 
endeavored to show that the eternity of hell-punishments is 
at war with the divine perfections.” This book seems to have 
been published in Holland and not Germany, and it did not 
appear till 1630, or as one author says 1654, though his death 
occurred in 1612. 

This treatise of Sohner is unfortunately lost, or at least we 
have found no notice of it for the last hundred and fifty or 
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two hundred years. We have to judge of it wholly, there- 
fore, from the representations of others and those generally of 
“the contrary part.” The celebrated Leibnitz two hundred 
years ago had a copy, and seems to have intended to get out 
a new edition with a preface written by himself. The preface 
luckily was prepared,.and Lessing has preserved it in his first 
contribution to History and Literature from the Wolfenbuettel 
Library. The new edition of the work never appeared. In 
Liebnitz’s preface he says that Sohner’s ‘“ Demonstration is 
praised by some as invincible,” and adds that “ it cannot be 
denied that Sohner has written acutely and ingeniously.” 
As exhibited in this preface, Sohner’s argument was the fol- 
-lowing: “ Sins are finite; between the finite and the infinite 
there is no proportion; therefore punishments must also be 
finite. Then that sins are finite he attempts to show by dis- 
proving the various ways in which they can be considered in- 
finite, which he enumerates in the following words;” and 


here Leibnitz quotes Sohner, “If the sins of the wicked are 


infinite or can be so considered, they must either have this 
infinite force in themselves, or from the transgressor, or from 
him upon whom or against whom the offense is committed, or 
from some of these things, or from them all together ; but in 
none of these ways can they be infinite, or be so considered ; 
and yet there is no other way in which they can be or be said 
to be infinite ; therefore sins are absolutely not infinite.” 
Leibnitz proceeds in his preface to say, ‘“ How theologians 
are commonly accustomed to reply to this argument drawn 
from the proportion of sins and their punishment, may be bet- 
ter read in their works; but I will here point out another de- 
fect in Sohner’s argument, viz: an imperfect enumeration of 
the ways in which a thing may be said to be infinite. For 
sins may not only be said to be infinite from the object against 
which the sin is committed, to wit, God ; or from the measure 
of sinning, or its intensive degree; but also from their num- 
ber. Even, therefore, if we concede to him that there is no 
sin which is of itself infinite, nevertheless the sins of the 
damned may in fact be said to be infinite in number, since 
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they may persevere in sinning through all eternity. Where- 
fore if sins are endless (i. e. if sinning is endless) it is just 
that the punishments should be endless also. For bad men 
damn themselves, as is well said by the wise, that is, by their 
perpetual impenitence and their aversion from God. Nothing 
therefore can here be imputed to God, as if he were severe be- 
yond the measure of sin.” 

In his Theodicy, section 266, Leibnita introduces Sohner and 
his reasoning again. He was discussing the subject of evil in 
connection with the goodness of God, when he says: “ This 
method of deriving the evil of punishment from the evil of 
sin, which cannot be found fault with, serves especially to ac- 
count for the greatest physical evil, which is damnation. Er- 
nest Sonerus, who was formerly Professor of Philosophy at 
Altorff in the territory of the republic of Nuremberg, and 
who passed for an excellent Aristotelian, but who was finally 
known as a crypto-Socinian, wrote a brief discourse entitled, 
“ Demonstration against the eternity of punishment. It was 
founded on this principle, which has been often enough re- 
peated, that there is no proportion between an infinite punish- 
ment and a finite sin. It has been sent to me, printed, it 
seems, in Holland; and I reply that there is one considera- 
tion to be taken into account, which escaped the late M. So- 
nerus. It is this, that it is sufficient to say that the continu- 
ance of the sinning will account for the continuance of the 
punishment; that the damned, remaining ‘wicked, cannot be 
drawn from their misery ; and thus we have no need to justify 
the duration of their punislment by supposing that their sin 
becomes of infinite magnitude from the infinite object offended, 
that is, God; a thesis which I have not sufficiently considered 
to pronounce a judgment upon it. I know that the common 
Opinion of the scholastics, following the Master of Sentences, 
(Peter Lombard) is that in the future life there is neither 
merit nor demerit; but I do not think it can pass for an arti- 
cle of faith, when strictly taken. M. Fecht, a celebrated the- 
ologian at Rostock, has very plainly refuted it in his book, 
“On the State of the Damned.” It is wholly false, he says. 
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God cannot change his nature; justice is essential to him; 
death closes the gate of grace, and not that of justice. I have 
remarked that many able theologians account for the duration 
of the punishments of the damned asI am about todo. John 
Gerhard, a celebrated theologian of the Augustan Confession, 
alleges, Loci Theol. de Inferno, among other arguments that 
the damned have always an evil will, and are destitute of the 
grace necessary to render it good.” 

Leibnitz goes on to prove by various authorities, Protestant 
and Catholie, that the wicked are to be punished forever be- 


cause they will forever continue to sin; and hence he con- 
cludes that the sins will be as infinite as the punishment, and 


thus he hopes to refute the argument of Sohner. 
It is a little remarkable that so clear a thinker as Leibnitz, 


to say nothing of his authorities, should not have seen that if 
the damned are able to continue to sin in the future world, 
they must also be able to stop sinning, that is, they can cease 


to do evil and Jearn to do well. The power to do wrong, im- 


plies the power to do right. To maintain that the wicked will 
be forever punished because they will forever sin, is not there- 
fore to prove the eternity of punishment, but only to affirm 


what every one of common sense acknowledges, that men will 
be justly punished as long as they continue to sin. It remains 


for the advocate of endless punishmeut still to prove that any 
human being will so continue to sin and thus to deserve con- 


tinual punishment. And here he has two difficulties to dis- 
pose of before any argument on his side can have place. He 


must remove the almost infinite improbability that any intelli 
gent being, filled with an indestructible love of happiness and 
dread of misery, will go on forever in a course of action that 
he knows must destroy what he most desires, and will load 
him with what he most dredds. In the second place, he must 
show that that large class of passages in the New Testament 
which represent the purpose of Christ’s mission as universal, 
which declare that he died for all and will draw all men to 
himself; that he must reign till he has brought all things in 
subjection to himself; and that finally in his name every knee 
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shall bow of things in heaven and things in the earth, and 
things under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that he 
is Lord to the glory of God, the Father; that all these passa- 
ges, we say, have no meaning, or at least do not mean what 
they plainly say. Of one thing every Christian should feel 
well assured, that no soul will be lost which Christ can save. 
He who was willing to die for men, will not easily give them 
up to endless punishment. 

Had not Moshiem informed us that he had a copy of Soh- 
ner’s work before him, it would never have been suspected from 
the account he gives that he had ever seen it. He had read su- 
perficially what Leibnitz had said of it, but seems to have 
strangely misapprehended if he did not more strangely mis- 
represent the whole character and drift of the argument. 


Alluding to Sohner, he says: —‘‘ We can concede to the ad- 
vocates of the Restoration a man who has corrupted his un- 
derstanding by great wisdom, and preferred the doctrines of 
Aristotle to those of Jesus Christ. His statement is obscure ; 


his conclusions rest upon the fundamental principles of Aris- 


totle; his words and forms of speech are as intelligible and as 
agreeable as the expressions of his Master.”’ Further on he 
tells us that Liebnitz designed in his preface to show the slight 


importance of Sohner’s work, to refute his Aristotelian reas- 
oning by the very principles of Aristotle, and expose the na- 


kedness of his arguments! Lessing makes himself merry over 
Mosheim’s blunders here, to call them by no harsher name, 


and practically accuses him of disingenuousness. What Mos- 
heim calls the principles of Aristotle, Lessing says, are noth- 


ing else than the settled maxims of the human understanding. 
Indeed, the case is a very plain one. Sohner’s argument is as 
clear as light. God is just; punishments must therefore be 
proportioned to sins; but sins are finite; hence punishments 
cannot be infinite, but must be finite also. It requires little of 
Aristotle’s philosophy to understand this, one might think. 
And in fact it has been understood by all Orthodox people 


through the ages, has been answered. by none of them, and is 
to-day unanswerable. 
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But while Sohner saw clearly that endless punishment could 
not be true, and showed this in a manner that even Leibnitz 
was unable to refute, he was not a Universalist. There is a 
kind of half-way house between the doctrines of endless pun- 
ishment and universal salvation, where pilgrims from Egypt 
occasionally stop on their way to Canaan, and where, though 
but a wretched wilderness, they sometimes take up a perma- 
nent abode. Such was the case with Sohner, and, it seems, 
with the Socinians generally. They had faith enough in the 
goodness and justice of God, to believe that he could not tor- 
ment his own creatures, without object, and without end; but 
they had not faith enough to believe that he would train and 
educate, purify, ennoble, and save the whole human family. 
Christianity was with them, as with the orthodox world about 
them, an imperfect and partial means, that was to result in 
blended victory and defeat, in salvation and destruction. The 
difference between the Soeinians and their religious neighbors, 
so far as the final destiny of man was concerned, was simply 
this: the Orthodox believed in the endless punishment of the 
wicked, and the Socinians in their ultimate annihilation. 
Such at least is the representation commonly given of the So- 
cinian doctrine. 

We are aware that this is not a universally accepted opin- 
ion. Dr. Jared Sparks in his Inquiry into the Comparative 
Moral Tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines, tells 
us that the Racovian catechism, which was drawn up by So- 
cinus, aided by others among the most learned theologians of 
the fraternity, “teaches, by implication at least, the eternity 
of future punishment; and B. Wissowatius, in a note on the 
passage in whieh the sentiment is conveyed, asserts it always 
to have been the opinion of the church, that the wicked will 
be doomed to punishment, and cast into the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” And again, after referring to the 
principal authors among the Fratres Poloni, and other emi- 
nent writers of the Unitarian faith, he says, it is evident they 
‘constantly maintained that there will be a resurrection both 
of the just, and of the unjust, and that the latter shall be 
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consigned to everlasting punishment, but the former admitted 
to everlasting life.’ Such,” adds Dr. Sparks, ‘‘ was the opin- 
ion of the numerous Unitarians, who spread over Europe in 
the sixteenth century.” p. 348. We have to confess our igno- 
rance upon this subject and unfortunately have not the Fra- 
tres Poloni at hand to enlighten us; but these assertions of 
Wissowatius are directly opposed to the opinions entertained 
upon the point in question by both Orthodox and Universalist 
writers who should have been well informed. Thus J. G. 
Walch, in his Hist. and Theol. Introduction to the Religious 
Controversies which arose especially outside of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, Vol. IV. p. 574, says, “The Socinians 
deny the eternity, or the infinite duration of hell-punishments ; 
but this is done on another ground than those have who main- 
tain a restoration of all things and the deliverance of the 
damned from hell. They agree in the same conclusion (as to 
the non eternity of punishment), but proceed on different 
principles. For the Socinians ground the finite duration of 
hell-punishments upon annihilation, and say that when the 
damned come into hell fire they will be destroyed and utterly 
annihilated ; that immortality and imperishableness are a 
favor which belongs in that life only to the elect. . . Yea, 
if these punishments were to endure forever, there would be 
no proportion between the sins of the damned and their pun- 
ishments, and God would act unjustly.” Walch makes simi- 
lar statements repeatedly. 

Petersen, whose reading was very wide, affirms the same 
thing. Referring to this book of Sohner’s, he says, ‘‘ The 
Socinians believe that the soul and bodies of the wicked, after 
they have for a while suffered punishment according to the 
justice of God, will finally be utterly annihilated, which neither 
Inor the advocates of the restoration of all things believe. 
But they have taken the right grounds, that the punishments 
of the damned will not be endless, and that endless punish- 
ments would express and prove not the justice, but the injus- 
tice of God. Iam sure thateven this sect, if it would hear 
and read the reasons of this present truth of the Restoration, 


’ 
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would soon abandon its opinion of the annihilation of the 
soul,”’ etc. 

Though Sohner is not to be claimed as a Universalist, his 
Demonstration had an intimate connection with the contro- 
versy upon this subject, which may in some manner justify 
this extended notice. The article of Lessing, to which allu- 
sion has been made, possesses no little interest and deserves a 
translation. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Vedas and the Avesta on the Future Life. 


In Professor Whitney’s “Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” noticed 
in this number of the QUARTERLY, our readers will find very learned 
and fruitful papers on the sacred books of the Hindus and the Per- 
sians. These papers furnish much valuable and curious information 
in regard to the primitive teachings of the Vedas and Avesta — the 
Hindu and Persian Scriptures — respecting the condition of the de- 
parted. They show us what were the beliefs of the patriarchs of 
these peoples, the creeds of the founders of these several religions, 
concerning the future life of the soul. 

The present doctrine of the Hindus in regard to the soul and its 
destiny after death, is too well known to require any formal state- 
ment. It is simply the doctrine of transmigration, which teaches that 
life is but a series of existences in different bodies, of a higher or 
lower grade according to the merit or demerit of the soul subject to 
this discipline. There are intervals in which the good experience the 
joys of heaven, and the bad the torments of hell; and then they begin 
again the weary round of births into all manner of human and beastly 
forms, until they attain to paradise, or absorption into the Soul of the 
World. But this, as said, is a comparatively modern doctrine. Back 
of this, two thousand years, there was a more simple and beautiful 
faith, which finds expression in what are called the “ Vedic Hymns,” 
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these hymns being the earliest extant religious utterances of the an- 
cestors of the Hindu race. 

Let us remark here that Veda signifies knowledge, science, and is a 
term applied to the whole body of Hindu sacred literature, as teach- 
ing that knowledge which of all others is most important — and fur- 
ther, that the Vedic is an older dialect even than the classical Sans- 
krit, thus showing how far back toward the morning of the world 
these “ Hymns ” reach. 

Of course we may expect to find in them something very different 
from modern Brahmanism regarding death and the world beyond it. 
And this we do find ; as will be seen from the following statements of 
Prof. Whitney in his article on “The Vedic Doctrine of a Future 
Life :” 


“ Death to them was surrounded with no terrors. They regarded 
it as only an entrance upon a new life of happiness in the world of 
the departed. Somewhere beyond the grave, in the region where the 
gods dwelt, the children of men were assembled anew under the scep- 
tre of him who was the first progenitor of their race, the divine Yama. 
No idea of retribution was connected with the existence after death. 
It was only a prolongation of the old life under changed conditions. 


They who partook of it were not severed from intercourse with those 
whom they had left behind upon earth, nor were they even exempt 
from the material wants of their earthly life. . . . The ancient 
Hindu doctrine respecting Yama and his realm —the ruler and the 
abode of the dead —as stated above, recognized no distinction of the 
latter into a heaven and a hell; nor was Yama the inexorable judge 
and dreaded executioner which he became to the conceptions of a 
later time. . . . There is no attempt made, in any Vedic hymn, 
to assign employments to the departed in their changed state, nor, for 
the most part, to describe their condition excepting in general terms, 
as one of happiness.” Pp. 50, 58, 59. 


The intelligent reader will note in this case, as in all others, that 
the more primitive the creed, or the nearer it goes back to the begin- 
nings of the race, the more simple and childlike it is ; the more certain 
the absence of all doctrines of devils, and hells, and torments, and 
transmigrations, and judgments after death. The Vedic Hymns date 
back at least from 1500 to 2000 years before Christ, or to the period 
between Moses and Abraham,! and there is not a word about the mul- 
titudinous terrors and tortures of the infernal regions, nor of the thou- 


1 Dr. Haug thinks the oldest of the Hymns date back as far as 2400 B. C., which 


would make them contemporary with Noah and The Flood as fixed by Archbishop 
Usher and others. 
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sand penal transmigrations through the bodies of vile men and savage 
beasts, which appear in modern Hinduism. All these fables are an 
after invention of the priests and law-makers for the purpose of re- 
straining the ignorant and unreasoning masses. 

A comparison of the Hindu belief respecting the future life with 
that of the early Hebrews, shows that the former held opinions on 
some points even more positive and clearly defined than the latter — 
a circumstance which cannot fail to provoke thought and inquiry. 
For example, Sheol among the Hebrews, as is well known, repre- 
sented a sort of under-world to which all souls departed, and where 
they were regarded as having an animate but shadowy existence, 
neither entirely spiritual, nor entirely material, without strength or 
physical substance. It was a realm of comparative darkness, where 
there were only a few scattered rays of light flitting through the 
gloom. The term expresses nothing in regard to the happiness or 
misery of the departed. 

On the other hand, it will be seen from the above statements of 
Prof. Whitney and other scholevs, that the early Hindus believed in 
a more positive and active existence after death. ‘The departed were 
gathered together in the region of light where the gods dwelt, and 
were under the government or care of Yama; and they were happy, 
and preserved their interest in those they left behind on earth, and 
maintained a sort of intercourse with them. 

It is certainly curious that while the Hebrews believed that the in- 
habitants of the under-world, or Sheol, were neither positively miser- 
able nor positively happy, the early Hindus believed all the departed 
were absolutely happy. 

And let us add a werd here of Yama and his sister Yami. These 
were the Hindu Adam and Eve, the first parents of the human race. 
Yama, who afterwards, when the Vedic religion is corrupted aad 
overlaid with legends and fables, becomes the “inexorable judge and 
dread executioner” of the realm of the dead, is in the “Hymns” a 
most beneficent and attractive personage, the friend and benefactor of 
the human race, “the first who made his way to the skies, pointing 
out the road thither to all succeeding generations, and preparing 2 
place for their reception.” He is the paternal chief and gracious 
ruler of the dead, and “grants to departed souls a resting place, where 
they enjoy in his company happiness without alloy.” It is only, as 
we have said, after ages of perversion aud corruption of the pure and 
simple creed of the Hindu patriarchs, that Yama becomes “a terrible 
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being,” through fear of whom his posterity stoed in dread of death 
and the world beyond. 

With these brief paragraphs on the Vedic doctrine respecting the 
conditions of the future life we turn to the Avesta, or Persian Bible, 
and note its teachings on this subject. 

When we consider the influence of the Persian mythology on the 
Jewish belief during the Captivity, the study of its doctrines is clothed 
with new interest and importance. That the Jews borrowed from it 
certain dogmas which appeared among them after their return from 
the Captivity is beyond question. Guizot says that they “acquired 
at Babylon a great number of Oriental notions, and their theological 
opinions underwent great changes. Thus God represented under the 
image of light, and the principle of evil under that of darkness; the 
history of good and bad angels; paradise and hell ; and doctrines of 
which the origin, or at least the positive determination, can only be 
referred to the Oriental philosophy.” ? 

This is very well set forth by Prof. Whitney ; and the manner _in 
which these dogmas, or some of them, were developed, is clearly 
pointed out. The primitive Avesta faith centered in a supreme Di- 
vinity, as taught by Zoroaster; but at a later period the existence of 
evil, which, it was said, eould not be the work of the benevolent Cre- 
ator, Ahura-Mazda, (Ormuzd) who was the author of good only, 
gradually led to Dualism, and the invention of the malevolent Ahri- 
man as its origin and cause.® 

But when Prof. Whitney says that the Avesta teaches that these 
gods “are equal, ever warring with one another, neither able wholly 
to subdue its adversary”; and when he says that “the souls of the 
unbelieving and the evil-doers were not deemed worthy of blessed- 
ness, and were thought, so it seems, to be destroyed with the body,” 
we think he travels beyond the record, and puts himself in conflict 
with all past and present authorities on this subject. The expression 


2 Alger mentions Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Lucke, De Wette, Neander, &c., as hold- 
ing that the Jews borrowed largely from the Persian theology. 


8 The reader will recall here the remarkable protest against this doetrine which the 
Almighty utters to Cyrus through the mouth of the prophet Isaiah, B. C. 730: “ Jam 
the Lord, and there is none else; there is no God besides me. I girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me: I form the light, and: create darkness; I make peace, and 
create evil: I the Lord do all these things.’’ Isa. xlv When we remember that light 
was the symbol of the good god of the Persians, and darkness of the evil god, this lan- 
guage has great significance as a denunciation of this lame attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of evil. 
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“so it seems” shows his consciousness of treading on doubtful ground. 
We think, taking a new position like this, he was bound to give 
some reason for it; or at least to have given us references to the pas- 
sages in the Avesta on the testimony of which he rests this doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked. That would be far more to the 
purpose than this vague, unsupported “so it seems”; for, as far as we 
know, it does not “seem so” to any body else who has critically ex- 
amined the subject. On the contrary, the uniform witness of Oriental 
scholars is that, after a certain period, usually reckoned at 12,000 
years, the contest between Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman will end in the 
defeat and subjugation of the latter, the destruction of all evil, and the 
purification and restoration of all souls to the obedience and blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of light. 

But as we have already discussed this subject in a previous volume 
of the QUARTERLY, we need not go over the ground again here. In 
place of this, we give below a brief statement of the leading doctrines 
taught by Zoroaster, drawn from a speech in the Gathas, “the oldest 
and most interesting part of the whole Iranian scriptures,” according 
to Prof. Whitney; some of the lyrics probably “going back to the 
time of Zoroaster himself,”’* since only here “could material so an- 
cient and original be looked for.” The writer of this summary, which 
we take from Chambers’ Encyclopedia, thinks that the speech in sub- 
stance may have “emanated from Zoroaster himself.” We ought to 
say that in this presentation he chiefly follows for meaning Dr. Haug, 
who is recognized as highest authority on the subject ; not neglecting 
the help to be obtained from Windischmann, Spiegel and other inves- 
tigators : 


“1. Everywhere in the world a duality is to be perceived, such as 
good and evil, light and darkness, this life and that life, human wis- 
dom and divine wisdom. [The reader will distinguish between this 
philosophical dualism, and the later dogma of two gods, one good and 
the other evil. ] 

2. Only this life becomes a prey of death, but not that of the here- 
after, over which the destructive spirit has no power. 

3. In the universe there are from the beginning two spirits (princi- 
ples) at work, the one making life, the other destroying it. 

4. Both these spirits are accompanied by intellectual powers. 
They cause the struggle between good and evil, and all the conflicts 
of the world, which end in the final victory of the good principle. 


4 Prof. Whitney thinks they must date about B. C. 1000; and latest authorities 
place Zoroaster at the same point, making him contemporary with David. 
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5. The principal duty of man in this world is to obey the word and 
commandments of God. Men should pray to God, and worship him. 
He hears the prayers of the good. 

6. God exercises his rule in the world through the works prompted 
by the Divine Spirit, who is working in man and nature. The Di- 
vine Spirit cannot be resisted. 

7. The souls of the pure will hereafter enjoy everlasting life. Dis- 
obedience is punished with the death of the sinner; the wicked will 
have to undergo everlasting punishment—i. e. as modern Parsee the- 
ologians explain, to the day of the resurrection. 

8. All creatures are Ahuramazda’s.” 


This accords with the views of the most careful inquirers into the 
primitive belief. 'Tennemann, in his “ History of Philosophy,” states 
that “universal dominion is ultimately reserved for the good princi- 
ple,” and that “souls, according as they have served in this world 
Ormuzd or Ahriman, pass after death into the dwellings of the 
blessed, or are precipitated into obscurity ” — but that “finally there 
is a resurrection of the bodies of the wicked, after the victory of Or- 
muzd, and a restoration of all things.” To the same effect Muller, 
Ueberweg, and other learned oriental students witness to the fact that, 
“after a long contest,” the kingdom of light and good attains to tri- 
umph, and universal harmony is established. Rhode in his summary 
of the Bundehesch, cited by Clarke in his “Ten Great Religions,” 
gives the following as its teaching on this point: “Afterward Ahriman 
himself and all in the Duzahk shall be purified by fire, all evil be con- 
sumed, and all darkness banished. And the Khordah Avesta says 
that “the Lord, who rewards those who accomplish good deeds ac- 
cording to his own wish, purifies the obedient, and at last purifies 
even the wicked one of hell.” 


The Commercial Value of Missions. 


In a notice of “The Land of the Veda,” in the QuartTeR.y for 
July, 1872, we spoke of the disposition of some to estimate the value 
of Missionary operations solely by the number of converts made; and 
stated that the importance of the work was not to be seen entirely in 
this direction, but in the humanizing and civilizing influences which 
they exerted upon entire populations, and the radical change wrought 
in their manners and customs, their social and domestic life; and in 
the introduction of agriculture, manufactures, commerce and general 
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industry aud enterprise among barbarous peoptes hitherto idle and 
worthless, without energy, business or ambition of any sort. 


Since making this statement we have come upon the following sta- 


tistical report, the particulars of which furnish a very satisfactory 
illustration of the justness of our remarks, and show how largely the 
manufacturers and the merchants of our own land are indebted to 
missions, as well as the semi-barbarous and savage populations among 


whom they have been established. We know that the readers of the 


QUARTERLY will be gratified by a perusal of these statements; glad 
to know that so much more good is accomplished by orthodox mis- 
sionary enterprise than has been credited to it by outside critics; glad 


that, if it does not teach all truth to the spiritual man, it at least im- 
proves the condition of the physical man; encourages education, in- 


dustry, agriculture, manufactures, and opens wide the door to all the 
blessings of Christian civilization. For, as the writer truly says, 


“The day we Christianize a heathen, we create in him a desire for 


a better physical condition. One of the first manifestations for good 
among the Sandwich Islanders, was the desire for clothing. The 
same is seen in other missions. In Africa the naked Grebbo buys an 
English silk hat, and regards himself as dressed, until his ideas of 
propriety demand additional articles of clothing. They see in the 
mission dwelling and family, that civilization is better than savagism ; 
industry, than idleness; and cleanliness, than filth. So they seek 
knowledge, and begin to adopt the amenities of life. Their laziness 
gradually disappears, and with it their utter destitution. Soap ob- 
tained from America is used to remove their superabundant dirt. 
They see the impropriety of nakedness, and cloth and clothing are 
required of our manufacturers. Instead of floorless and windowless 
huts, they aspire to houses with doors, windows, floors and furniture ; 
and commerce supplies this from a nail to a sofa. Husbandry is im- 
proved, and all kinds of farming implements, as plows, hoes, shovels, 
forks, etc., are demanded, so that the value of plows alone exported 
from Boston to the Zulus in 1870, amounted to more than all that 
was expended on that mission during that year. ‘One missionary at 
Harpoot, East Turkey, has ordered, for natives in that region, more 
than a hundred fanning mills. Indeed, all sorts of-implements for use 
in agriculture and in the mechanic arts, and school furniture, to the 
amount of thousands of dollars a year, are passing through the mis- 
sion house at Boston, ordered and paid for by the natives at the in- 
stance of the missionaries.” 

“There is an increasing demand from the countries where we have 
missions, for almost every kind of manufacture. During the year 
ending June, 1871, twenty-five grain mills, the first reaper, two Lamb’s 
knitting machines, and a hundred dollars’ worth of outline maps were 
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sent to East Turkey ; improved plows, mowing and reaping machines 
to Turkey and South Africa; seventy-five sets of outline maps to 
Ceylon, with sewing machines and cabinet organs to various fields. 


Such improvements have created a commerce amounting to $4,406,- 


426, with the Sandwich Islands alone; while the whole expenditure 
for Foreign Missions, by all denominations in our country was, in 
1870, only $1,633,891, less than one and three-fourths millions against 
a trade of $4,406,426; which trade has been created by our missions, 
and one-half of which is with the different ports of the United States. 


Now $4,406,426 to $1,633,891, is nearly as eleven to four; that is, 


we pay our four dollars for missions in all the world, and commerce 
receives in return trade, eleven dollars from the one mission of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Again, the commerce between the British Possessions in Africa and 


the ports of New England, during the year ending June 30, 1871, 


amounted to $2,671,913. Fifteen per cent. gain on the trade gives 


$400,786 profit. The whole amount expended by the American 
Board, in all its missions, the same year, was only $420,844; so that 
New England received in real gain, from Africa alone, within $20,000 


as much as the American Board expended on all its Foreign missions 


in the whole world; and probably $75,000 more than the people of 


New England gave to support that Board. 

But there are large exportations to Africa, Syria, Northern Turkey, 
India, the Islands of the Pacific, and many other ports. These ex- 
ports have brought increased business profits to our manufacturers ; 
they have given work and competence to our mechanics ; they have 
added to the business of railroads and vessels, increasing the wealth 
of individuals, companies and the nation. It has been estimated that 
for every dollar England expends in missions, she receives ten back 


in trade. We are sending to mission fields for the natives, in suffi- 
cient quantities to be noticed, farming implements, machinery, furni- 
ture, household utensils and conveniences, clothing, books and various 
other articles; and we receive from them importations of native pro- 
ductions. These increase commerce, and commerce enriches a nation 
by its transportation, by the sale of its exports and imports, by reve- 
nue on imported articles, and by its competition, giving better articles 
or cheaper rates. 

We have no means of knowing the extent of this commerce, which 
Christian missions have created, but from the facts already given, we 
confidently claim that the gains of trade are many times greater than 
the cost of missions.” 


The Methodist Quarterly, Wesley, and Universalism. — 


The October number of the able magazine mentioned above con- 
tains several articles which are not without interest to our readers. 
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1. The first calling for special notice is an editorial criticism of an 
article in our July number, “ Doctrinal Phases of Universalism dur- 
ing the Past Century.” It charges the author of that paper, and in- 
deed Universalist writers generally, with dishonesty in quoting a cer- 
tain passage from Wesley’s Sermons to prove that he “was a Uni- 
versalist.” 

We respectfully suggest that Dr. Whedon is in error when he says 
the passage in question is quoted to prove Mr. Wesley a Universalist. 
No writer of our communion ever claimed that he held the doctrine of 
universal restoration, absolutely ; though there are some things, as can 
be shown, which look strongly that way. The passage is cited in his 
case, as in others, to show how every loving and regenerate heart looks 
forward longingly toa time when sin shall come to an end, and holiness 
and happiness prevail universally, even if it be only upon this earth ; to 
prove that the spirit, the love and desire of the true Christian are in 
sympathy with Universalism, and sometimes lose sight of the creed. 
Dr. Whedon says Wesley’s language — “the whole creation shall be 
delivered both from moral and natural corruption,” “the whole race 
of mankind shall know, and love, and serve God, and reign with him 
forever” — means only “a whole race of mankind at one particular 
period living on the earth.” This is probably the truth in this case, 
the period referred to being the closing ages of Christ’s saving work 
on earth. And those who quote the passage for the purpose we have 
named, should be careful_to qualify it so as not to seem to give it an 
absolute meaning — or, in other words, should be more careful in the 
quotation than Wesley himself seems to have been in the original use 
of it. 

Dr. Whedon is indignant that Wesley should be supposed to have 
regarded Universalism as anything but a dangerous heresy ; but we 
submit that if he felt as strongly on this subject as his champion ap- 
pears to, he had sometimes a curious way of showing it. There are 
certain facts of his history which prove that he did not cherish any 
very intense horror either of heresy or heretics of this stamp. 

In the passage for which we are partly responsible, as it is cited by 
Mr. Whitney from “ Theology of Universalism,” Wesley says he does 
not mean by “salvation barely a deliverance from hell, but a present 
deliverance from sin.” ‘To this Dr. Whedon says “the words no more 
deny a future hell, than a future heaven.” They were not quoted to 
prove the denial of either, but to show that Wesley’s definition of 
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salvation in this particular instance harmonized with the argument we 
had in hand, viz: that salvation is from sin, and not from punishment> 
And we farther submit that, when Wesley declares that “we cannot 
say that holiness is the condition of salvation, for it is the thing itself, 
it is logically an abandonment of the doctrine of salvation trom pun- 
ishment. Holiness is the antithesis of sin, not of punishment; and it 
is not taught by the so called evangelical sects as salvation itself, but 
as a condition of obtaining it. -Salvation from “hell according to the 
vulgar notion,” as Wesley phrases it, has been and is the burthen of 
evangelical preaching; and it is only very recently that a change in 
the style of presenting the subject has begun to show itself. Holi- 
ness with multitudes is valued only as a means of escape from hell ; 
hence the saying so often repeated—“ If I believed there was no hell, 
I would take my fill of sin.” And this brings us to, ; 

2. Dr. Whedon’s notice of Hovey’s “God With Us,” from which 
we quote the following: 


“Dr. Hovey nevertheless endeavors to convince himself that he be- 
lieves in an unlimited atonement. By the atonement ‘it was the 
eternal desire and purpose of God to remove from every sinner’s path 
the only ubstacle to his salvation except his own impenitence and un- 
belief’ And yet Dr. Hovey firmly believes that God has eternally 
foreordained, irrespective of any foreknowledge, whatsoever comes to 
pass. That is, He has absolutely and immutably predetermined and 
decided before the ages that the whole human race, except the above 
‘certain persons,’ should continue impenitent, should reject the atone- 
ment, and be forever damned. God has also taken omniscient care to 
hem in their wills with strongest motives for sin and impenitence, 
which ‘ strongest motives’ exclude all ‘ power of contrary choice, and 
necessitate the choice for sin and damnation. Now, that a theologian 
who believes all that should still imagine that he also believes that the 
atonement removes all obstacles to the sinner’s salvation except his 
own impenitence, is one of the curiosities of the human intellect. 
Surely there are some obstacles back of that impenitence which the 
atonement does not remove. There is the immutable decree of Jeho- 
vah, and there is the adamantine causation of volitional necessity, fast- 
ening their pitiable victim to sin and eternal death. Such theology 
mismanages the cause of God and flings the right upon the sinner’s 
side. God is thus the only sinner, and such a God, did the infinite 
Monster exist, would deserve all the damnation.” 


We cordially respond to this lively presentation of one of the beau- 
ties of Calvinism; and the reader will probably agree with us as to 
what is intended by “salvation” as here used by these evangelical 
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doctors. And so in the article on “Sin,” an excellent one, touching 
this very question, and also in that on the “ Future Condition of the 
Wicked,” both in this number of his Quarterly, Dr. Whedon will find 
a similar usage of the word, making “the great salvation” a deliver- 
ance from “the fearful doom” of “endless punishment,” from “the 
wrath to come,” &c. The latter article, however, has this excuse for 
the “fearful doom” of the sinner: — “It is morally certain that, with 
all the restraints of divine grace withdrawn, and with every influence 
operating upon the soul tending to foster and aggravate its unchecked 
depravity, as will be the case in the world of woe, the sinner will for- 
ever keep on sinning, and. thus God will be unimpeachable in his jus- 
tice and goodness if he keeps on punishing forever.” 

In other words, endless punishment is not the penalty of sins com- 
mitted, but of sins to be committed! 

But let us add here that this protest of Dr. Whedon against the 
Calvinism which makes “God the only sinner,” an “infinite Mon- 
ster” and “deserving all the damnation” he inflicts, reminds us of 
the controversy between Wesley and Whitefield on this question, of 
Southey’s report of it in his Life of Wesley, and Coleridge's reply to his 
comments. After some such description of Calvinism as Dr. Whe- 
don has given above, Southey says, 


“In the words of Mr. Wesley, who has stated the case with equal 
force and truth, ‘The sum of all this is, one in twenty, suppose, of 
mankind are elected, nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect 
shall be saved, do what they will; the reprobate will be damned, do 
what they can.’ This is the doctrine of Calvinism, for which diabo- 
lism would be a better name ; and in the worst and bloodiest idolatry 
that ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, so monstrous, 
so impious as this.” 


To this, Coleridge, one of the most subtle and gifted minds Eng- 
land ever produced, makes the following reply, which we specially 
commend to the notice of the critic of Dr. Hovey: 


“ All this is very plausible, Dear Southey; the picture is frightful, 
and a recoil is at first inevitable by any sane mind. But what have 
you to substitute? or rather what had Wesley, who still believed in 
everlasting (that is, endless) torments? for so he understood the word 
eternal. I boldly answer—and appeal to Taylor’s letters on original 
sin —a mere paltry evasion; a quibble (and one that is quite absurd 
when applied to an omniscience and omuipotence perpetually creative), 
between decreeing and permitting. I feel and I think as you do, 
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Southey. How could it be otherwise? In this only I differ, that the 
controversy is between Whitfield and Wesley, and men like them. 
And it is not fair to take the question abstraectedly from the total 
creed of both parties. Not simply what is there in reprobation so 
horrible? ‘Fo this you have returned the fit answer. But what is 
there in it that Mr. Wesley could with consistency affect horror at? 
Let him turn the broad road round before it eomes to the everlasting 
fire lake, and then he may reprobate reprobation as loudly as he lists. 
Till then let him be silent.” 


3. From the article on the “ Future Condition of the Wicked,” we 
copy the following paragraphs, honorable alike to the candor of con- 
tributor and editor; though we find that the latter in the definition 
quoted from him puts himself in opposition to Dwight, Campbell, Al- 
ford and others by the assertion that Hades is sometimes.“ used as the 
proper name of the abode of the wicked only :” 


“Tt may be pronounced unnecessary, we think, in maintaining the 
orthodox doctrine respecting the final condition of the wicked, to lay 
any great stress upon the words Gehenna, Sheol, and Hades, certainly 
upon the last two. The examinations of modern scholarship leave it 
an open question, to say the least, whether Hades or Sheol can be 
relied on as descriptive of the final state of the wicked. ‘It is un- 
doubtedly true,” says Dr. Dwight in his Theology, ‘that the Hebrew 
Sheol and the Greek Hades, commonly rendered hell, or the grave, 
in our translation, do not properly signify either, but always the world 
of departed spirits. As these words have so extensive a signification, 
and must be interpreted by every passage of Scripture referring to 
that world, there must be room for considerable difference of opinion- 
Dr. Campbell, an eminent biblical critic, says: ‘In my judgment it 
(Hades ) ought never in Seripture to be rendered hell, at least in the 
sense wherein that word is now universally understood by Christians.’ 
Alford, commenting on Luke xvi. 23, says: ‘Hades is the abode of 
all disembodied spirits till the resurrection ; not the place of torment, 
much less hell, as understood commonly in the English version. Laz- 
arus was also in Hades, but separated from Dives; one on the bliss- 
ful, the other on the baleful side.’ Dr. Whedon’s comment on the 
same text is concurrent with that of Alford as to the meaning of 
‘ Hades, or the great unseen,’ adding, because ‘it is overshadowed by 
the power of death, ... and is the place of detention even for the 
good, the word Hades is sometimes, as here, used as the proper name 
of the compartment of the wicked only.’ 

Sheol; for which the Seventy have. almost invariably substituted 
ang, and to which there is satisfactory evidence for believing the New 
Testament Hades answers, according to Robinson, in his Greek Lexi- 
con of the New Testament, ‘signified . . . the under world, and was 
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held to be a vast subterranean place, full of thickest darkness, where 
dwelt the shades of the dead; but no distinction of place is indicated 
in the Sheol of the Old Testament between the righteous and the 
wicked.’ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, under the word Hell, says 
‘this is the word generally and unfortunately used by our translators 
to render the Hebrew Sheol. . .. It would, perhaps, have been bet- 
ter to retain the Hebrew word Sheol, or else rendered it pit or 
grave.” 


4. We have room for only one extract more from this interesting 
number of our contemporary. In the article on Pressense’s “ Mar- 
tyrs and Apologists,” we find the following manly and truthful testi- 
mony to Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, two distinguished Uni- 
versalist theologians who taught at the close of the second and the 
beginning of the third century ; both of them Presidents of the great 
Christian Theological school at Alexandria. The substance, of course, 
is from Pressense’s book : | 


“The marvelous vari-colored life of Alexandria —a sort of newer 
Athens or older Paris —a city of blended luxury and learning, folly 
and philosophy, heathen vice and Christian virtue, is vividly portrayed. 
We sit at the feet of Clement and Urigen, the noble teachers of her 
Christian schools. With a lofty eclecticism they culled the fairest 
flowers from the garden of heathen philosophy, and distilled healing 
simples from its often poisonous fruit. They sifted the golden grains 
of truth and pearls of thought from the ancient religions of paganism 
to adorn the brow of Christianity. 

With loving minuteness Pressense lingers over the character of 
Origen, whom he styles ‘one of the greatest theologians and greatest 
saints the Church has ever possessed.’ He was the noblest of the 
Christian Fathers and Apologists. The heroic son of a martyred 


sire, he fought valiantly, by tongue and pen, the battles of the faith, 
and won at last the martyr’s crown. To the zeal of Paul he united 
the tenderness of John. His whole life was a perfumed altar-fire of 


love, never dimmed by obloquy, nor fanned into flames of hate by op- 
position or persecution, but glowing brighter and brighter till his frail 


and emaciated body was consumed.” 


We have only one word to add. If these men, being believers in 
Universalism, were of so saintly a character, so heavenly in spirit, as 


remarkable for their piety as for their learning, it is difficult for a 
reasonable mind to count it as a dangerous heresy, destructive alike to 
morality, piety and devotion. “Men do not gather grapes of thorns,” 


and “a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” 
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The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 


We find in the November number of Old and New a very pleasing 
sketch of a visit to Ephesus, in which, as might be expected, the cel- 
‘ebrated Temple and Theatre find special place. The reader will re- 
call the narrative of St. Luke, in Acts xix, respecting the wonderful 
results of Paul’s preaching and miracles in Ephesus ; the “much peo- 
ple” converted to a belief in the gospel, and the consequent desertion 
of the Pagan shrines there and elsewhere; the controversy with un- 
believers “in the school of one Tyrannus,” who was probably a 
teacher of philosophy; the attempt at exorcism by the “seven sons 
of Sceva, a Jew,” and their miserable discomfiture by the maniac ; 
the fear that fell upon the multitude, and the public burning of the 
books of magic, valued at more than $30,000, by those “ which used 
curious arts”; the universal excitement that followed these things, 
finally culminating in the inflammatory speech ef Demetrius the 
“shrine maker” to his fellow craftsmen, and the consequent furious 
mob, which filled “the whole city with contusion,” rashed madly to 
the theatre, and there “shouted for the space of two hours, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” 

Paul, it will be remembered, was desirous of going into the theatre 
to speak to the excited and angry crowd, but the disciples and “cer- 
tain of the chief of Asia, who were his friends,” urged him “that he 
would not venture himself into the theatre.” It was well that Paul 
was thus persuaded, or restrained ; for it is little likely he would have 
come out from that roaring mob of idolaters and craftsmen nnharmed, 
if alive. 


Fortunately Ephesus had at this time as one of its chief magistrates 
(town clerk in our version’) a man of liberal spirit, excellent judg- 
ment, and who had some regard for law and order. He went into 
the theatre, and after addressing to the rioters a speech remarkable 


for its calmness, candor and good sense, they quietly dispersed, and 
left the apostle and his companions to go in peace on their way to 


Macedonia. 
But to return to the article in Old and New. Is it not 


1“ Without being able to determine his exact duties, we may assert, from the par- 
allel case of Athens, and from the Ephesian records themselves, that he was a magis- 
trate of great authority, in a high and very public -position, having to do with state 
papers, the keeper of the archives, present when money was deposited in the temple,” 


&c. Conybeare and Howson. 
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a little behind the times in saying that “no trace of the temple of 
Diana has yet been identified in the city of which it was the glory,” 
that “the very site of this ence stupendous and celebrated edifice is 
undetermined,” that “no one can tell where stood the temple re- 


nowned as one of the seven wonders of the world,” &c. If the writer 


will look over the UNiversaList QuartTeRLy for July, 1872, or 
even as far back as October, 1871, he will find that the site was dis- 
eovered more than eighteen months ago; and that already a large 
part of the pavement has been cleared, and portions of columns, cap- 
itals, and ornamental marbles, all of colossal dimensions, brought to 
light. The persistent and enthusiastic Englishman who has devoted 
so much money, and so many years of labor, to his finally successful 
explorations, will think the statements of Old and New a poor com- 


pliment to his enterprise. 

But, without farther comment, we give place to the following de- 
scription from the article referred to, borrowed in part from Cony- 
beare and Howsen, and Chandler. It has all the more interest for 
the very reason that now the site of this magnificent structure has 
been, after so many ages of burial, uncovered; and the few fragments 


left by the destroying Goths, Ephesian builders, and Christian archi- 
tectural robbers, laid bare to our gaze :? 


“The Parthenon of Athens was pronounced to be the very perfec- 
tion of Grecian art. The temple of Ephesus was four times larger, 
and so graceful in its style of architecture that ‘the colonnades of the * 
Ephesian Diana constituted an era in the history of art.’ The sun, it 
was said, saw nothing in all its course more magnificent. 

The temples of the ancients, unlike our churches and cathedrals, 
were not roofed over so as to receive an assembly of worshippers 
under cover, but consisted of several colonnades round the cell or 
chamber which contained the idol, and were, through a great part of 
their space, open to the sky. Se here a hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of the Ionic order, of Parian marble, each a single shaft, and 
sixty feet high, thirty-six of which were enriched with elaborate carv- 
ings and colors, enclosed by double rows of fifteen columns on either 
side, a space two or three times larger than the largest churches of 
our cities. Four hundred and twenty-five feet was the length of the 
building, two hundred and twenty feet its breadth. The folding doors 
were of cypress wood, and were highly polished; and the roof which 
covered the shrine was made of cedar. 

2 It is a singular blunder which Dr. Adam Clarke makes in his note on Acts xix. 24, 
when he says of the temple, ‘‘ This grand building remains almost entire to the pres- 
ent day, and is now turned into a Turkish mosque! ” 
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The interior ornament will increase our admiration. It was the 


repository in which the great artists of antiquity dedicated their most 
perfect works to posterity. 

Praxiteles adorned the shrine; Scopas contributed a statue; and 
Parrhasius and Apelles, both natives of Ephesus, employed their 
skill to embellish the walls. The excellence of these performances 
may be supposed to have been proportionate to their price; and a 
picture of Alexander grasping a thunder bolt, by the latter, was added 
to the superb collection at the expense of twenty talents of gold, es- 
timated by Chandler to be equivalent to the sum of about a hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars.” 


So much for this famous temple, which was two hundred and 
twenty years in building, and was finally burned by the Goths, as far 
as it could be burned, about the year 260. The earlier temple, which 
was begun before the Persian war, was destroyed on the night that 
Alexander the Great was born, by Herostratus. He thought in this 
way to send down his name to posterity. Alexander, in the zenith 
of his power, offered to rebuild it if the Ephesians would allow him to 
place an inscription to this effect upon the front, but they refused, and 
built it themselves, aided by all Asia Minor, in a style of magnifi- 
cence which made it one of the seven wonders of the world. 

The paragraphs below briefly notice the remains of the theatre into 
which the mob rushed and piously shouted their admiration for Diana 
and her temple: 


“The theatre of Ephesus is said to be the largest known of any 
that have remained to us from antiquity. Enough can be seen to 
give the beholder an impressive idea of its size and grandeur. 

Built or, or rather into, the side of Mt. Prion, a succession of fur- 
rows, parallel with the base of the hill, and extending one above the 
other a hundred feet or more up the slope, giving to the hill a stair- 
like appearance, perfectly marks out the entire semi-circle of seats ; 
although the marble is all removed on which I know not how many 
thousands could sit and witness the spectacle below. 

The proscenium, or front, is a mass of hewn, polished, and chiselled 
marbles,—unmistakable evidences of the solidity, magnificence, and 
beauty of a once magnificent structure. To-day it is a hill of rocks, 
and the goats climb over it.” 


8 When put to the torture he confessed this to be his object. The states-general of 
Asia, to prevent this, ordered that his name should never be mentioned: but in spite 
of them it passed into history, and has come down to our time; and thus is fulfilled 
the wish of the incendiary. ; 
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Religious World. 


Dr. BusHNELL in his “Sermons on Living Subjects,” noticed in 
this number of the QUARTERLY, has the following sensible and well- 
timed suggestions in the discourse on “The Dissolving of Doubts.” 
We commend them to those who are impatient to solve at once, to- 
day, all the vast problems of the moral and spiritual universe; and 
who seem in haste to wring from God the secret of his permitting the 
existence of evil and sin and suffering in a world made after the pat- 
tern of his own choosing : 


“Never be ina hurry to believe, never try to conquer doubts 
against time. Time is one of the grand elements in thought as truly 
asin motion. If you cannot open a doubt to-day, keep it till to- 
morrow; do not be afraid to keep it for whole years. One of the 
greatest talents in religious discovery, is the finding how to hang up 
questions and let them hang without being at all anxious about them. 
Turn a free glance on them now and then as they hang; move freely 
about them, and see them, first on one side, and then on another, and 
by and by when you turn some corner of thought, you will be de- 
lighted and astonished to see how quietly and easily they open their 
secret and let you in! What seemed perfectly insoluble will clear 
itself in a wondrous revelation. It will not hurt you, nor hurt the 
truth, if you should have some few questions left to be carried on 
with you when you go hence, for in that more luminous state, most 
likely, they will soon be cleared,—only a thousand others will be 
springing up even there, and you will go on dissolving still your new 
sets of questions, and growing mightier and more deep-seeing for 
eternal ages.” 


—Two interesting discoveries have recently been made by the Mo- 
abite expedition connected with the Palestine Exploration. On the 
borders of the desert, east-south-east of Heshbon, the ruins of a mag- 
nificent palace, in a marvellous state of preservation, were found. A 
quadrangle of freestone encloses a palace of brick. ‘The quadrangle 
is one hundred and seventy yards on each side, and furnished with 
semi-circular bastions. On either side of the only entrance is a fa- 
cade of carved work, one hundred and eighty feet in length, and sev- 
enteen feet in height. Animals, birds, flowers, fruit, and even men 
are chiselled with great thoroughness of work and delicacy of touch, 
and the vaulted roofs of eight chambers yet remain. No clue to the 
history of this remarkable ruin has been discovered, but it is believed 
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that it must have been erected not later than the end of the sixth 
century. 

A remarkable addition to our knowledge of the Dead Sea basin 
has also been made by the expedition. It is found that the eastern 
or Moabite shore is well watered, and is covered with vegetation, not 
without an approach to trees. Indeed towards the northern extrem- 
ity palms grow luxuriantly. The western, or Judean side of the sea, 
as is well known, is a desert of marl, painfully bare, glaring to the 
eye, and almost entirely destitute of vegetation of any kind. 

We learn with great pleasure that the “American Palestine Explo- 
ration Association” is in active operation. A month ago a company 
left New York, under command of an army officer, bound for the 
country east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. It is proposed by the 
society to spend ten thousand dollars a year in this region. We trust 
the wealthy men of America will not overlook the just claims of this 
association. 


—Everybody knows that the Scotchman, George Macdonald, is a 
Universalist. Perhaps the admirers of the English historian, J. A. 
Froude, whose lectures have recently attracted so much attention, 
may be pleased to read the following from his “Nemesis of Faith.” 
A commentary upon it may be found in his abandonment of the 
church for a literary career. 

“T know of but one man, of more than moderate intellect, who, in 
these modern times, has dared to defend eternal punishment on the 
score of justice, and that is Leibnitz ;—a man, who, if I know him 
rightly, chose the subject from its difficulty, as an opportunity for the 
display of his genius, and cared so little for the truth, that his conclu- 
sions did not cost his heart a pang, or wring a single tear from him. 
No, if I am to be a minister of religion, I must teach the poor people 
that they have a Father in Heaven, not a tyrant; one who joves them 
all beyond the power of heart to conceive ; who is sorry when they 
do wrong, not angry; whom they are to ‘ove and dread, not with 
caitiff, coward fear, but with deepest awe and reverence, as the all- 
pure, all-good, all-holy. I could never fear a God who kept a hell 
prison-house. No, not though he flung me there because I refused.” 


—Since Rome became the seat of the Italian government, the de- 
mand for dwellings has led to the erection of numerous and extensive 
blocks of houses, and to the opening of new streets in several quar- 
ters of the city. In digging, often to a great depth, to lay the foun- 
dations of solid structures, interesting discoveries are almost daily 
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made. Not a sewer is dug, nor a foundation laid, without the work- 
men’s pick coming upon objects of art, or the debris of monuments. 
“Tt would take many columns of a newspaper,” writes a correspond- 
ent, “to describe all that has been found during these months. I 
shall confine myself to saying that, among the discoveries, are mosaic 
pavements, tombs, marble and bronze statues, inscriptions, pillars, 
chapters, bas-reliefs, the remains of ancient monuments known and 
unknown, and small articles, such as tools, medals, jewels, &c.” Here 
is a great field for antiquarians and archeologists. The history of 
old Rome is written in her soil, which is quite as worthy of examina- 
tion as the bed of the Tiber, so long the envy of the lovers of an- 


tiquity. 


—In Hawthorne’s “ Note Book in France and Italy,” he gives his 
impressions of Michael Angelo’s famous picture of the “ Last Judg- 
ment,” which covers the entire wall in the rear of the Sistine Chapel. 
We well remember the disappointment we experienced in our first 
sight of this crowning work of the great painter; and it was due in a 
great measure to the features so well described by Hawthorne in the 


paragraph below: 


“In the ‘ Last Judgment,’ the scene of the greater part of the pic- 
ture lies in the upper sky, the blue of which glows through betwixt 
the groups of naked figures, and above sits Jesus, not looking in the 
least like the Saviour of the world, but, with uplifted arm, denounc- 
ing eternal misery on those alone he came to save. I fear I am my- 
self among the wicked, for I found myself inevitably taking their 
part, and asking for at least a little pity, some few regrets, and not 
such a stern, denunciatory spirit on the part of him who had thought 
us worth dying for. Around him stand grim saints, and far beneath 
people are getting up sleepily out of their graves, not well-knowing 
what is going: to happen; many of them, however, finding themselves 
clutched by demons before they are half awake. It would be a. very 
terrible picture to one who should see Jesus, the Saviour, in that in- 
exorable judge; but it seems to me very undesirable that he should 
ever be represented in that aspect, when it is essential to our religion 
to believe him infinitely kinder and better towards us than we de- 
serve. At the last day, I presume—that is, in all future days, when 
we see ourselves as we are—man’s only inexorable judge will be him- 
self, and the punishment of his sins will be the perception of them. 
. . « It shows what a debtors’ prison and dungeon of torment men 
would make of hell if they had the control of it.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
$1.50. 

On living subjects—not on dead issues, on the moral and religious 
questions which enter into every day’s experience, and continually 
press upon us for explanation and answer. And they are sermons, 
some of them models of their class; as, for example, the first in the 
volume, “ Mary the Mother of Jesus,” which is almost perfect in its 
kind; and, in what it suggests, as well as in what it affirms, a volume 
of itself. We seldom read a book of sermons, but having read this 
first sketch of the motherhood of Mary, it was impossible not to go 
tarther. We wish all our denominational weekly journals would give 
this sermon a place in their columns. They could not render their 
readers a more acceptable service. 

The discourses are not all equal in merit and interest. The one 
from which we expected most—*“ Our Relations to Christ in the Fu- 
ture Life” — gave us the least satisfaction. Instead of meeting the 
manifold questions of the thoughtful soul in a plain and practical 
way, as he has done so pertinently and wisely in other cases, the au- 
thor exhausts the patience of his readers by a tedious and theologico- 
metaphysical discussion of the Trinity, in which the hoped for light 
is extinguished in a dense smoke of words —so unlike the author’s 
usual method, and so unlike the rest of the book. In direct contrast 
with this, read the sermons on the “ Religious Nature and Religious 
Character,” an admirably clear statement of the difference between 
the two; and “The Dissolving of Doubts,” to which we call the at- 
tention of preachers as an example of the manner and spirit in which 
such subjects should be treated — perfectly frank in the confession of 
difficulties, manly in fronting and wrestling with them, bravely urgent 
with the doubter to be honest in his dealing with them, to be patient, 
taking time for their solution, never deceiving himself with half-belief, 
but loyal ever to his convictions, and resolved always to follow what 
seems to him Right and True, whithersoever they may lead. One 
paragraph we must make room for here; and the reader will find an- 
other in the Religious World: 


“Never settle upon anything as true, because it is safer to hold it than not. I will 
not say that any one is to have it as a point of duty to be damned, or willing to be, 
for the truth. I only say that truth brings often great liabilities of cost, and we must 
choose it, cost what it will. To accept the Bible even because it is safest, as some 
persons do, and some ministers very lightly preach, is to do the greatest dishonor both 
to it and to the soul. Such faith is cowardly, and even a lie beside. It is having a re- 
ligion, not in truth, but in the doctrine of chances, and reducing the salvation of God 
to a bill of insurance. If the Bible is true, believe it, but do not mock it by assuming 
for a creed the mere chance that it may be. For the same reason take religion, not 
because it will be good for your family, or ‘pt for the State, but because it is the 
homage due inherently from man to God, and the kingdom of God.” 
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“Be afraid of all sophistries, and tricks, and strifes of disingenuous arguments. 
Doting about questions, and doubting about them are very different things. Any kind 
of cunning art or dodge of stratagem in your words and arguments will do you incal- 
culable mischief. They will damage the sense of truth, which is the worst possible 
kind of damage. False arguments make the soul itself false, and then a false, uncan- 
did soul can see nothing as it is. No man can fitly seek after truth who does not hold 
truth in the deepest reverence. Truth must be sacred even as God, else it is nothing.’’ 


Apa - ‘You musteven be a Mahometan, a Jew, a Pagan,—anything to have a 
clear conscience. There is no likelihood, it is true, that you will have to be either of 
these, but there isan almost certainty that you must bea Christian. Be that as it 
may, you must consent to go where right conviction carries you.”’ 


2. Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The Veda; The Avesta; The Science of Lan- 
guage. By Wm. Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $2.50. 


Prof. Whitney is probably the profoundest linguistic scholar we 
have in America, and he has few superiors in Europe. Whether the 
subjects treated in this volume are discussed with that accuracy of 
learning, impartiality of criticism, freedom from theory-building, and 
sound philosophical reasoning which will render the author’s judg- 
ments in every case final, we are not competent to judge. But, hav- 
ing hitherto regarded Max Muller’s authority in all matters of Sans- 
krit learning and comparative philology with as much deference as his 
most admiring English disciples, in fact as beyond question; we 
frankly confess that now, after reading Prof. Whitney’s searching ex- 
amination of some of his doctrines and speculations, our faith in the 
critical infallibility of the great German scholar is considerably 
shaken. 

Prof. Whitney believes that our race began its existence on earth 
at the bottom of the scale, instead of at the top, and has been gradu- 
ally working upward; “that all the elements of culture, as the arts 
of life, art, science, language, philosophy, religion, have been wrought 
out by slow and painful efforts, in the conflict between the soul and 
the mind of man on the one hand, and external nature on the other.” 
For further notice of this volume see an article in the General Re- 
view — “The Vedas and Avesta on the Future Life.” 


8. The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. His Talks with his Fellow-Boarders and the 
Reader. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 


It would be as impossible to describe the contents of this charming 
volume, and critically follow its lines of thought, as it would be to 
describe and measure the lines of a swallow’s flight in springtime, or 
of a November shower of meteors. Its pages flash with keenest wit ; 
abound in touches of the richest humor, some of which ought to bring 
a smile to the face of the Cardiff giant, as the description of the 
young lady’s performance on the piano, and the Doctor’s examina- 
tion ; and in passages whose wisdom, and ripe thought, and exact obser- 
vation, and wealth of experience, would furnish capital for’a half- 
dozen modern sages. It opens and dissects the human heart with the 
skill of a practised surgeon, and discovers the mental gifts and pecu- 
liarities of lawyers, doctors, (we have seen some of them), ministers, 
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poets, and philosophers, with the exactness of a chemist ; it touches 
the scientific, theological and biblical questions, and the creeds, of the 
day with an epigrammatic sharpness, with an aptitude, discrimination 
and judgment which show reading, patient thought, and a clear vision 
of the relations in which these questions will stand to each other in 
the future, and to the progress of knowledge in the church and out of 
it. See as tar as relates to the religious side of these questions, how 
wisely, beautifully and tenderly this is done on pages 204-237 ; also 
pp. 313-319, 356-367 ; and the problem of all problems, as briefly 
touched on pp. 260-267. And let us remark, in passing, that the 
poems, “ Wind-Clouds and Star-Drifts,” give us some of the best 
thoughts in the book, and often hint at more than they utter; as wit- 
ness numbers v., vi. and vii. — the first of which is introduced by the 
following remark of the Poet: 


‘*] think the statement is true, which I see in one of the most popular Cyclopzdias, 
‘that the non-clerical mind in all ages is disposed to look favorably upon the doctrine 
of the universal restoration to holiness and happiness of all fallen intelligences, whether 
human or angelic,’ Certainly, most of the poets who have reached the hearts of men 
since Burns dropped the tear for poor ‘auld Nickie-ben’ that softened the stony-hearted 
theology of Scotland, have had ‘non-clerical’ minds. What our young friend says in 
verse is very much the same thing as whatis said in prose in all companies, and 
thought by a great many more who are thankful to any body who will say it for them, 
—not a few clerical as well as ‘nou-clerical’ persons among them.” 


4. Appleton’s International Scientific Series. The Forms of Water in Clouds and 
Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. _By John Tyndall, L. L. D.,F.R.S. With Thirty-five Ilus- 
trations drawn and engraved under the direction of the Author. D. Appleton & Co, 


Physics and Politics: or Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of ‘‘Natural 
Selection” and “Inheritance” to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, Esq., author 
of “The English Constitution.” D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


These are the opening volumes of a series to be known by the 
above title, which is to be published simultaneously in London, Paris, 
Leipsic and New York. The series is to embrace works on all the 
important subjects of modern science and inquiry, prepared by the 
most distinguished investigators and authors of Europe and the Uni- 
ited States. The names of those engaged to write, and the subjects 
of future volumes, are a sufficient pledge that the works will be able 
and interesting: Huxley on “ Bodily Motion and Consciousness ;” 
Lubbock on the “ Antiquity of Man;” Bain on the “ Relation of 
Mind and Body ;” Prof. Clifford, the “ First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-Mathematical;” Lindsay, “ Mind in 
the Lower Animals ;” Lockyer, “ Spectrum Analysis ;” Prof. Foster, 
“Protoplasm and the Cell-Theory;” Bernard, of the College of 
France, “ Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life;” Wurtz, 
“Atoms and the Atomic Theory;” Prof. Quatrefages, “The Negro 
Races;” Prof. Lacaze-Duthiers, “Zoology since Cuvier;” Prof. 
Whitney, “Modern Linguistic Science,” &c., &c. Such an array of 
talent is enough to commend the enterprise to all engaged in the 
work of public and private education. 
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The present volume by Prof. Tyndall is largely a personal record 
of explorations, observations and experiments among the Alps and 
its wonderful glaciers. It is written with clearness of thought and 
style, with illustrations and proofs, simple, beautiful, and intelligible, 
clearing the way step by step, and establishing every statement on a 
solid basis of facts which, hitherto, the unlearned reader has believed 
because learned men have affirmed them, but which now, under the 
tuition of Prof. Tyndall, he is able to understand. There was no oc- 
casion, however, for the sneer at those who believe in Providential 
arrangements in Nature, as rudely expressed in section 46. The 
fact, which follows, would have been just as instructive without the 
sneer: “ Water is nota solitary exception to an otherwise general 
law. There are other molecules than those of this liquid which re- 
quire more room in the solid crystalline condition than in the adja- 
cent molten condition. Iron is a case in point. Solid iron floats 
upon molten iron exactly as ice floats upon water. Bismuth is a still 
more impressive case, and we could shiver a boom as certainly by the 
solidification of bismuth as by that of water. There is no fish to be 
taken care of here, still the ‘contrivance’ is the same.” 


5. Keel and Saddle; A Retrospect of Forty Years of Military and Naval Service. 
By Joseph W, Revere. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 


A book, the reading of which we have greatly enjoyed, and from 
which we have gathered many things worth remembering about the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Pacific, Persia, East and West Africa, 
Egypt, Algiers, the West Indies, California, Siberian Exiles, Pit- 
cairn’s Ireland, Mexico, &c., &c. What the author tells us of Spain 
is among the most pleasant and informing portions of his work, and 
worth more than’ anything we have ever gotten from book-making 
tourists. He is off from the orthodox routes, and his information is 
fresh, and a real addition to our knowledge of that strange land. 

It is impossible for us to follow Gen. Revere in his wanderings in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America; or to recount his instructive ob- 
servations on men and manners; or-his many strange adventures, one 
of the most singular of which was that with Lieut. Thomas T. Jack- 
son, who afterwards became the celebrated Stonewall Jackson. What 
with astrology, horoscopes, “evil aspects,” &c., it sounds immensely 
like a sensational novel; but dates, and names, and newspaper men- 
tion, seem to require that we read it as actual history. His experi- 
ences, too, with Indian Witches and Spiritualists in Mexico, is curious 
enough to excite the attention of those inquiring souls who feel it a 
duty to “investigate” all sorts of “manifestations.” Certainly these 
Indians are fully equal to their white brethren in summoning “ spirits 
from the vasty deep.” Some of his observations on the people of 
Pitcairn’s Island, and the causes of premature decay among them, and 
also among the inhabitants of certain of the Pacific islands, are wor- 
thy the attention of our students of “social science.” 
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In fact any one fond of adventures, any one wishing a picturesque 
sketch of travel, giving much new and useful information respecting 
some of the most interesting lands and peoples of the earth, will be 
amply gratified by the perusal of this book. 


6. The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James Anthony Froude. ° 
In two volumes. Vol. 1. Scribner, Armstrong & Co, $2.50. 

This long and anxiously expected work opens with a chapter on 
the “ Conditions of Independence,” in which the author contends that 
there is no freedom possible to man except in obedience to law; and 
that those whe cannot prescribe a law to themselves, if they desire to 
be free, must be content to accept direction from others. The right 
to resist depends on the power of resistance. Liberty profits only 
those who can govern themselves better than others can govern them. 

On this ground Mr. Froude justifies the conquest and government 
of Ireland by England. The Irish have never been able to govern 
themselves after the manner of civilized nations. ‘They have been a 
lawless, law-defying race; living upon plunder, in perpetual struggle 
one tribe with another, having no government but that of robber 
chiefs; in one word, a horde of savages, with no pretence to civiliza- 
tion in its common definitions. England comes in, by right of the 
strongest, to put an end to this miserable anarchy and savagism, and 
establish some sort of order, law and government; to give security 
to life and property; to encourage industry, agriculture, manufact- 
ures ; to establish schools, and promote education among the people, 
and lead them in the way to the comforts, privileges and obligations 
of civilization. Ah, if only England had done the half of this—but 
she has not. 

Mr. Froude takes the same ground, politically, in regard to the 
English rule of the Irish, which many people take religiously in re- 
gard to the rule of the Catholic priest over the same people: There 
is no other way to keep them in order; if you have wild beasts 
among you, you must either chain them, or put keepers over them 
who can prevent them from doing mischief. And any one who reads 
this volume, especially the chapter on the “Insurrection of 1641,” 
and does not find some justification of this view, must be as partisan 
as Father Burke, or as fond of opposition as Wendell Phillips. Nev- 
ertheless in this very record the American will see that the power of 
the Catholic priest may be used for disorder and revolution, as well 
as for order, and obedience to law; for overturning governments, as 
well as for sustaining them; the interests of the Church and of the 
Pope always determining which side shall be taken. In fact it is the 
Catholic element, the hatred of Protestants, which is the chief cause 
of the continued ignorance, degradation, misrule and so called op- 
pression of Ireland. 

At the same time it is beyond dispute, that a large share of the dis- 
order, confusion, injustice, infamous legislation, and political and relig- 
tous persecution, is to be charged to the Established Church and its 
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Bishops. The hatred of these last toward the Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents and Puritans, was as intense and bitter as that of the Catho- 
lics toward English Protestants in general; and their outrages and 
dishonest bigotry, equally deserving universal execration, have added 
largely to the curse which has so long brooded over Ireland. 

Mr. Froude also charges that the legislation of England in regard 
to the material interests of Ireland has been wickedly inconsistent, 
changeable, unjust and selfish; especially as regards commerce and 
manufactures, which have always, on demand, been sacrificed to Eng- 
lish capital and labor. The same course which was pursued toward 
her American colonies, was inaugurated in Ireland. No mannfactures 
nor commerce were tolerated which would interfere with home ships 
and factories ; the avowed policy being to keep Ireland and the Colo- 
nies in a state of dependance on England. 

Beside this, corruption and fraud among the highest officials of the 
Government and Church were notorious, as Mr. Froude shows; and 
simony, publie plunder, giving away estates to favorites, and appro- 
priation of public lands and revenues, were on as colossal a scale as 
with the New York Tammany Ring. A single example will illus- 
trate this. Lady Orkney, a relative of one of Charles the Second’s 


household, and the Queen’s favorite, received a hundred thousand 
acres of the finest land in Munster, consfiscated in consequence of the 
rebellion. To King William the estate was represented by his cor- 
rupt advisers as worth $24,000 a year, when in fact it was then rented 


for $126,000! and was worth more than $1,600,000!! There was 
no end to the lying and robbery and neglect of duty among the offi- 


cials of the state and the church; and no Irishman can accuse Mr. 
Froude of fear or favor in exposing these outrages against good gov- 
ernment and religion. At the same time he undertakes to show that 


the real source of Ireland’s chronic disease lies deeper than all this— 
in the character of the people and of their religious hierarchy. 


When the second volume is issued, we shall return to this most in- 
teresting and instructive history, in which Ireland and England, 
Chureh and State, all get their just dues. 


7. Old Landmarks and Personages of Boston. By Samuel Adams Drake. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. James R. Osgood. $3.00. 


We can poorly express the pleasure this book has afforded us ; and 
as poorly thank Mr. Drake for the patience and painstaking which 
have given it being. We love Boston as the place of our birth, as 
the home of our boyhood ; the city of our pride; the city of Hancock» 


and Warren, and Samuel Adams; the city that holds Faneuil Hal! 
and the Old South; that gave the first American Tea Party, for which 


England kindly furnished the Tea; that nursed the Revolution into 
action, and built glorious Old Ironsides. We love every foot of ground 
she occupies; her crooked streets, and historic wharves, and ancient 


Jandmarks, and the few structures from the early time still left us, and 
the grand old memories that linger around them all. 
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The industry and diligence which have crowded these pages with 
memorials of the past, and brought before us anew the notable places. 
and personages pf Boston from its first beginnings, are deserving of 
cordial acknowledgement from every Bostonian; and yet one cannot 
fail to see that- with the author it has been purely a labor of love, and 


that every day spent amongst musty books and faded manuscripts and 
crabbedly written records, every day given to visiting the sacred lo- 
calities and landmarks, brought its sufficing satisfactions with it. How 
many days have we spent going over the same ground, and with what 
quiet, dreamy, nameless enjoyment. 

There is nothing about old Boston worth knowing that may not be 
found in this book. Every person of any note, magistrate, clergy- 
man, lawyer, merchant, mechanic, every spot of historic ground, every 
church and burying-ground and public building and private dwelling 
of famous memory, every old tavern and stage house and their fre- 


quenters, every ancient street and lane and wharf and shipyard, finds 
place in these pages. All New England will read this beok; for what 
Fanueil Hall is to Boston, Boston is to New England. And it will 
be eagerly sought for by the sons and daughters of the dear old city, 
who are scattered up and down the land, and everywhere through all 


the world. 


8. The Perfect Life. In Twelve Discourses. By William Ellery Channing, D. D-. 
oo a his Manuscripts by his nephew, William H. Channing. Roberts Broth— 
ers. -50. 


A volume of Sermons from Channing, whose Iast word we sup- 
posed spoken long ago, is an event entitled to spécial notice. We 


have not space to express the satisfaction with which the book is wel- 
comed, or the profit which will reward its patient reading. It is not 
needful to praise or commend what Channing has thought out and 


written ; we merely give the title and aim of the discourses, which 


form a connected Series, and give us in natural order the author's 
ideal of “ The Perfect Life.” 


The first discourse defines “The Religious Primciple in Human 
Nature” as the Love of the Perfect, which forever aspires toward re- 


lationship with the All-Perfect One. “God Revealed in the Uni- 
verse and in Humanity,” the title of the second, unfolds the manner 


in which he shows his perfection in the material world and in Man; 
and that worship is the agency by which we are transformed into the 
‘likeness of the Divine Goodness. “The Universal Father” exhibits 
the infinite parental Love as flowing out toward every individual child 


of Humanity; which truth is still farther illustrated in the fourth ser- 


mou on “The Father’s Love for Persons.” Then comes “ Trust in 


the Living God,” as the natural fruit of the blessed doctrine of his 
universal love and care for man. “ Life a Divine Gift” teaches our 
dependance on God for all that makes life useful and beautiful, and 
the duty of trusting to his love for all needed mercies; and the sev- 


enth discourse teaches “The True End of Life,” which is “Spiritual 
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Perfection,” which we should seek as the only satisfaction possible to 


the Soul’s boundless longings. Next comes “'The Perfecting Power 
of Religion” presenting us with Religion as the wniversal Ilumi- 
nator and Quickener, which truly experienced creates within us a 
beautiful, harmonious whole of healthful, joyous goodness. Follow- 


ing this is the Christmas Sermon which shows Christ as the very in- 


carnation in Mind, Character and Life of Divine Perfection; while 
the tenth discourse demonstrates that “The Essence of the Christian 
Religion ” is Goodness, and enforces the need of applying this princi- 
ple to the Political and Social reforms of our age among all classes 
and conditions of men. Next we have “The Perfect Life the End 
of Christianity,” followed by the closing discourse on “The Church 
Universal,” whose vitality and saving power are in Christ the Lord, 
who lives evermore to gather all things in heaven and in earth unto 


himself. 
Had we room we should be tempted to quote entire the third: dis- 


course on “ The Universal Father,” in which Channing seems to us 
to speak of the Great Redemption with more freedom than in any of 
his previous works. He assures us that: 

“‘ The spiritual history of the true Christian proves to him that there is a vital en- 
ergy in the human soul, which vice, however it may deaden, cannot destroy. He des- 


pairs of none. He commits all to the love of the Universal Father.” ‘‘ Christianity 
calls upon us to recognize in all men the same Immortal Principle, the same germ of 


Divinity, the same wage of God.’ ‘God indeed looks, we may believe, with pecu- 


liar approval on the holy, upright and disinterested, but he does not desire spiritual 
ee and eternal happiness for them, more than he does for the most depraved. 

he Scriptures even seem to represent God as peculiarly interested in the evil. Jesus 
illustrates this in the parable of The Lost Sheep. The good do not and ought not to 
absorb God’s love. For the evil have within them equal capacities for goodness. The 
most evil are not forsaken of God. He is forever their Father, and they are his im- 
mortal children. Forever he welcomes them to return to their loyalty, that they may 
become angels of purity and light.’”’ 


9. The World Priest. Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, author of 
**‘Layman’s Breviary.” By Charles T. Brooks. Roberts Brothers. $2.25. 


Those who have read the “ Layman’s Breviary ” will need no solic- 
itation from us to give this volume a careful reading. In some cases 
it may require study, rather than reading, in order to reach the thought, 
which occasionally drifts into German mysticism ; but when this is the 
case, it will generally repay the labor, at least where the thought does 
not run too strongly into the Brahminic All-Soul. Schefer’s persis- 
tent assertion of the doctrine that God is All, and All is God, some- 
times seems to take the pantheistic form — that there is no life, no 
mind, no person, no individuality but God. At other times his medi- 
tations end in quite another way, and man’s being is independent and 
absolute here and hereafter, and the beloved wait for us with eager 
longing for a renewal of the old communions. 

But one thing is ever uppermost in Schefer’s thought—there is no 
real evil in the universe. God is supreme, plans and controls all 
events; and sorrow, suffering, evil, death, are all at the centre essen- 
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tially good; and the world, man, the individual soul, would lose by 


their absence. It is true wisdom to accept all with the trust of a 
child, and wait the revelation of God’s purpose, persuaded that all 
will end well. In every form of speech, in every variety of illustra- 
tion, this thought is worked out in these three hundred and forty 
poems of a truly loving and religious soul. 


10. The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Household Edition. 
James R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 

Rightly named is this — Household Edition —for it ought to find 
place in every household in our country ; and it will wherever there 
is philanthropy, or patriotism, or honor for manly sentiment, or a love 
of genuine poetry consecrated to highest service. We have so often 
given expression to our admiration of Whittier’s poems, and our love 
for the man, that we need only announce here the issue of this com- 
plete edition, including his very last utterances, “The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim and Other Poems.” 

How much more suitable is this book for a Christmas or a New 
Year’s gift to a sensible person, than the gaudy picture-books so com- 
mon at these times. How much there is in it to inspire, and stimu- 
late, and encourage; to soothe and restrain; to teach patience and 
charity—sometimes as grand as the march of an army, or as stirring 
as the blast of a bugle; and again as sweet as the song of a bird, or 
as soft as the low tones with which a mother lulls her babe to sleep ; 
now rousing us to indignation and righteous wrath against wrong and 
wickedness, and then melting us to tears, and touching the heart with 
divinest pity toward the erring, the outcast, and the desolate; some- 
times making us impatient for the battle in which we are ready to 
risk all, and then showing us how much better it is to labor and to 
wait the coming of the Lord. 


11. Camping Out: as recorded by ‘‘Kit.’’ Edited by C. A. Stephens. Illustrated. 
J. R. Osgood. $1.50. 

Left on Labrador: or the Cruise of the Schooner-Yacht ‘‘Curlew’’—as recorded by 
“Wash.” Edited by C. A. Stephens. Illustrated. J.R. Osgood. $1.50. 
5 Off to the Geysers; or the Young Yachters in Iceland. As recorded by Wade. 

ame. 


These volumes of “Our Young Yachter’s Series,” are of a class 
we can cordially recommend to Sunday Schools, parents, and all the 
boys of our acquaintance, for addition to their libraries. They are 
not only full of adventure—such as would happen in the wilds of 
Maine to lads camping out, but the author has a happy tact of weay- 
ing into his narrative a great amount of pleasing, useful, educating 
information on geography, geology, mineralogy, zoology and various 
other subjects. Our young readers need not shrink at the mention 
of these sciences, for they will be as much charmed by these passages, 
as by the most exciting adventures with wolves, caribou, moose, bears, 
&c. A most admirable example of this is found in chapter xii. of 
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“ Camping Out,” where. in ascending Mount Katadhin, the discussion 
on “ Meteors” takes place. And in the second volume the young 
reader gets a glimpse of polar lands and seas, of icebergs, white 
bears, seals, Esquimaux, &c., which will be sure to beget an appetite 
for the narratives of Kane, Hall and Hayes. In “Off to the Gey- 
sers” we have the same element of teaching mingled with adventure, 
and the marvels of Iceland are made to minister to the eager thirst 
for knowledge, and lead the boy into wider fields of study and 
reading. 

We would suggest, however, to the young author, whether, instead 
of reporting the slangy talk occasionally introduced, it would not be 
better to encourage the lads in the use of more gentlemanly and fit- 
ting language in the expression of their thoughts. 


12. Lange’s Commentary. The Psalms. By Carl Bernhard Moll, D. D. Translated 
from the German, with Additions, by Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Rev. John Forsyth, D. 
D., Rev. James B. Hammond, Rev. T. Fred McCurdy; together with a New Version 
of the Psalms and Philological Notes by Rev. Thomas I. Conant, D. D. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 8vo. Pp. 816. $5.00. 


Whoever has this volume will need little else as an aid to the criti- 
cal study of this wonderful book; little else to help him to discern 
the poetical beauties, or to gather into his soul the comfort and peace, 
the courage and inspiration, which have given to the Hebrew Psalms 
their transcendent power over the tempted, repentant, suffering, des- 
pairing heart; and made them the common medium of prayer and 
thanksgiving for men of all conditions and characters, of all ages and 
climes. 

The Psalms are devotional compositions, involving doctrinal state- 
ments or allusions only incidentally. Moll and his translator and ed- 
itors are orthodox in faith, and of course see their own dogmas in all 
cases where these points come into discussion. But they are so few 
in comparison with the devotional portions, that they will be little 
heeded by the intelligent reader; while, on the other hand, he will be 
greatly edified by the ethical and practical lessons, and the devout 
spirit which pervades so large a part of the work. And as an exam- 
ple of the happy manner in which criticism and sentiment, learning 
and piety, extensive reading among commentators and excellent taste 
in selection, may combine to bring out the exact thought and mean- 
ing of the text, open to us the poetry and beauty and naturalness hid- 
den in the Hebrew phrase, and discover the sweet trust and piety of 
the singer, we refer to the treatment of Psalm xxiii., whose familiar 
words come like a benediction to every troubled heart — “The Lord 
is my Shepherd; I shall not want — yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 


Tue Macazines. We wish, at this beginning of the New Year, 
to renew our commendations of 7'he Ladies’ Repository. We cannot 
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well see how a Universalist family, where there are daughters, where 
there is a mother, where there is any body who can appreciate good 
thought, suggestion, instruction and knowledge sanctified by religious 
truth, can afford to do without this magazine. It is the only publica- 
tion of the kind in our denomination, and we take a just pride in its 
literary character, the talent of its contributors, and the editorial abil- 
ity which marks its management. As an example of this last, we 
point to “The Right of the Strongest” in the December number, and 
to “ The True Thought of Death” in the January number, as showing 
equal ripeness of thought, and capacity for teaching. We are per- 
fectly willing to put this magazine by the side of any other periodical 
of like character in the country. $2.50. 

The Universalist Register, though twice tried by fire. is twice re- 
stored, and now waits to enter every Universalist family in the land. 
Be sure to purchase, and learn how much you have lost in years gone, 
by not having at hand the multifarious information which it furnishes. 
It is an annual record of our denominational growth, giving in each 
Sate the Societies, Meeting-houses, Schools, Colleges, Professors, and 
Funds ; and the name and post-office address of every minister in the 
denomination. 25 cts. 

The Myrtle is our Sunday School paper, and is edited with a view 
to please and instruct the young children, by teaching the lessons of 
the Gospel in parables, stories, narratives, and sketches suited to en- 
gage the attention and minister to the hearts of the little ones. The 
publishers have put up the volumes in very attractive bindings, which 
will make them most acceptable presents to our children. 

The Methodist Quarterly has so often called forth our commenda- 
tions, we need say no more respecting its merits. Our readers will 
find evidence in our General Review in this number that there is 
much in it to interest us. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra either has been unusually dry and special 
the last year, wanting in subjects and criticisms of general interest ; 
or we have been unusually stupid, which is not impossible. Even 
Dr. Thompson’s Lgyptology has failed to interest us as in former 
volumes. 

The Catholic World still justifies its claim to be one of the ablest 
of American monthlies; but it is curious to see how its sectarism 
often warps its judgment, and blinds it to the plainest facts. 
In a well written review of “The Year of our Lord 1872,” all public 
men are good or bad, all events are prosperous or disastrous, as they 
promote or hinder the advance of the Papal hierarchy to supreme 
power in Church and State. It appeals to the enlightened nineteenth 
century to allow Catholics freedom in their worship—as if they did 
not have it now; and as if they ever granted that to others when 
they had powor to refuse it! During how much of this “enlightened 
nineteenth century” have Protestants been allowed churches in Rome? 
Apropos: we see it stated that the Pope’s advisers are now busied 
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with the question whether he is obliged to respect the concordats con- 
cluded with foreign States. The Jesuits have declared them to be 
merely concessions on his part which he may recall at any moment. 
The Congregation of the Inquisition will shortly give a final decision. 

Old and New from out the treasures of its editorial and contributo- 
rial resources will bring forth things new and old for the edification 
of its readers. Its manly discussion of the living issues of the day, 
and its thoughtful suggestions on the pressing questions of social sci- 
ence, will always secure this magazine popular favor. Occasionally, 
however, articles find their way into its pages which remind us of the 
visiting minister who mistook the congregation for the Sunday School, 
and began his address with that remarkable and rarely mentioned in- 
cident in the life of Washington, which led Mark Twain to claim 
moral superiority over the Father of his country—because, says he, 
“ Washington couldn’t tell a lie; I can, but I won't.” $4.00. 

The Religious Magazine we count as one of the most valuable of 
our exchanges. We always take it up with expectation, and seldom 
lay it down without realization. In the selection of subjects, in the 
style and temper of its treatment, in its loyalty to Christ and his relig- 
ion, it is worthy of all commendation. $9.00. 

The Atlantic Monthly promises a rich entertainment for the year 
1873; Parton’s “ Life of Jefferson” continued, a delightful biography 
of one of America’s greatest men; Robert Dale Owen’s “ Chapters 
of Autobiography,” which cannot fail to be more than ordinarily at- 
ractive and informing, if they all equal in interest the opening chap- 
er; Dorsheimer’s “Trial of Queen Caroline,” wife of that vulgar 
east, George IV. of England, and in whose defence Lord Brougham 
made his splendid speech ; Parkman’s “ French-American History,” 
of which we have an exciting chapter in the December number, 
wherein “ Lo, the poor Indian,” does not appear to advantage ; “Epi- 
sodes of the Hassler Expedition” — besides Stories, Sketches, and 
Editorials on Politics, Science, Art, Music &c. $4.00. 

Our Young Folks, also from J. R. Osgood & Co., unquestionably 
holds the foremost place among juvenile periodicals; and, with its 
sketches ot Travel and Discovery, its papers on Science, Art and In- 
dustrial topics, its Historical, Biographical and Literary sketches, in- 
terests old folks as wellas young. If parents would furnish their 
young people with such magazines there would be less dangerous and 
hurtful books read by them. But, Mr. Editor, did a girl of fourteen 
years write “ Baby’s Wisdom and Riches” in the January number? 

The Nursery, that bright, cheery monthly for the “very small peo- 
ples” —there is nothing like it in the world. It is conducted with 
admirable tact, and its stories and pictures charm the oldest as well as 
the youngest. No parent can do a greater or more lasting kindness 
to their youngest children than by subscribing for this magazine, which 
is teacher, nurse and playmate all in one. 
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13. The Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, author of ‘* The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court.’’ Illustrated. James R. Osgood & Co. 
$3.00. 


A fresh, original and fascinating book, giving us a true picture of 
life under circumstances and conditions wholly new and strange to 
ghe American reader. It is not “ Romance” in the sense of fictitious 
and unreal, but in the sense of “Truth stranger than Fiction;” a 
revelation from an unknown land, of ideas, customs, superstitions, be- 
liefs, social and domestic relations almost impossible to the realism of 
Western life and thought. The author has invested the narrative 
with all the charms of romance, without subtracting at all from its 
historical character ; giving us mostly only what passed under her own 
observation, and what formed a part of her own experience and ac- 
tion in the marvellous drama. She has in fact added a new chapter 
to the annals of the human race in what she has recorded of the gov- 
ernment, court-life, laws, civil institutions, and populations of Siam. 
Until now we have known next to nothing of this land and its inhab- 
itants; but henceforth, thanks to the author of “The English Govern- 
ess at the Siamese Court” and “The Romance of the Harem,” this 
oriental dreamland becomes terra firma to all her readers. 

And Buddhism, too, is no longer a misty speculation, but a real 
religion ; and we see with what supreme power it rules its believers, 
and shapes the thoughts and directs the conduct of every day life: 
And surely there are passages in the lives of some of these heathen, 
examples of devotion, fidelity, affection, and self-sacrifice, which may 
safely challenge Christian history to furnish anything more beautiful 
or sublime. Boon in “The Favorite of the Harem,” and the youn 
girl in “ The Heroism of a Child,” and “May-peah, the Laotian Slave- 
girl,’—what is there grander than the cheerful sacrifice of these glo- 
rious women? And read those “ Royal Proclamations” of the young 
king, who came to the throne in 1868, abolishing Slavery and inaug- 
urating Universal Religious Toleration! The rulers of Europe and 
America may well sit at his feet to learn. We have heard much of 
our own “Emancipation Proclamation,” forced upon us by the perils 
of rebellion, and of the Russian Czar freeing his serfs, and of Eng- 
land’s hatred of slavery when not interfering with her commercial in- 
terests; but who writes of the young monarch of Siam, whose deeds 
are the noblest of them all? 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Notes on Ancient Hebrew Civilization. 


Our purpose in this article is to speak of ancient Hebrew 
civilization, during the existence of the Hebrew monarchy. 
If we include the reign of that half hero and half madman 
Saul, which continued twenty-five years, this period was five 
hundred and thirty years.1 But perhaps it will be wiser to 
commence with the establishment of the Monarchy by David, 
one thousand and thirty years before the Christian Era, and 
close with the destruction of that monarchy after it had ex- 
isted four hundred and ninety-eight years. This is the most 
important part of Jewish history. During its continuance, 


the nation produced its greatest men, such as heroes, poets, 
statesmen and prophets. If we except the deliverer, organizer 
and lawgiver Moses, and also, by a stretch of charitable jus- 
' tice, Joshua and Samuel, the nation did not during its exist- 


ence produce beyond the dates mentioned any of those remark- 


able personages who leave their impression upon their own 
generation, and powerfully influenc> succeeding ages. Dur- 


ing the existence of the monarchy, the Hebrews exhibited, on 


a large scale, all those traits of character which have distin- 


guished them in the world’s history. After its destruction, 
they became tributary to pagan nations, who not only deprived 


them of their liberty, but corrupted their religion and greatly 
changed their manners and customs. 


Strictly speaking, the monarchy ended when Josiah was 
slain at Megiddo, six hundred and ten years before Christ. 


This prince was the last ot David’s descendants, who had the 
ability to raise himself above the vulgar level of tyrants. The 
nation was dying of old age, and the vitality of his brief ca- 
reer rendered more distinct the symptoms of approaching dis- 
solution. He bears the same relation to the monarchy that 


Julian does to the Roman Empire, and Solyman the Magnifi- 
1 We use Usher’s Chronology. 
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cent to Turkish rule. After him there was no merit to re- 
spect, no virtues to admire, and no example worthy of imi- 


tation. 


These notes, if given in a successful manner, will aid the 
reader to understand part of the Old Testament. We have 


formed our opinion after a somewhat careful study of the an- 
cient records, governed by an earnest desire to do historical 


justice to the most enlightened and, with the exception of still 
more ancient Egypt, the least progressive nation of remote 


antiquity. To render this task easier, we shall avoid speak- 
ing of the supernatural, accepting the nation and people as 


we find them, without attempting to explain the processes by 
which they acquired their respective characteristics.” 


If asked what we mean by civilization, we should reply that 
the dictionaries define the term, as a “condition of society op- 


posed to barbarism.”” This definition, though vague and un. 
satisfactory, affords some assistance. It is a condition of 


society where customs have assumed the form of legal enact- 


ments; where an individual is protected in his personal rights 
and property ; and where obligations can be enforced by an 
appeal to a regularly constituted tribunal. All the manners 
and customs of a people, together with their knowledge of the 


arts and sciences, and even their amusements, should be taken 
into consideration. Some historians attach great importance 


to climate, country and soil. Nations, they say, are the creat- 
ures of circumstances. They act and react on each other. 


ven the ages are “dove-tailed.” The mighty past with its 


wisdom and folly, the busy present, the unknown future with 
its hopes and fears; these are controlling forces. Six thou- 
sand years of history and an eternal future make us what we 


are at this moment. The tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
planted by a Divine hand in the Garden of Eden, has never 
ceased to bear fruit, and the present crop is the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. 

2 From the remark in the text the reader need not infer that the author denies the 
wonderful dealings of the Almighty with the chosen people. But the limited scope of, 


this article will not permit him to discuss that question, and therefore he refers the 
reader to Warburton’s Works, particularly to his Divine Legation. 
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The spirit of these remarks will apply to the Hebrews. 
Their civilization, though higher than that of any preceeding, 


or contemporary nation, was no mushroom growth. Recent 


speculations and researches indicate that it was brought from 
India and planted on the banks of the Nile. Moses learned the 


rudiments of his wonderful legislative wisdom in the court of 
Pharaoh, and many of his most imposing ceremonies were 


modifications of those he had observed in his youth and early 
manhood. 
The great antiquity of the Hebrew monarchy is worthy of 


special notice. To say that David began to reign twenty-nine 
hundred years ago, and that many portions of the Bible were 
written centuries before, is to state facts which require consid- 
erable reflection to realize. But the enumeration of other 


facts may quicken our perceptions. When the Hebrew mon- 
archy began, Egypt was in the height of her glory, her relig- 
ion definitely determined, her ritual strictly observed, her 
manners and customs famed, her vast Pyramids and gloomy 


temples erected. Though her monarchy outlasted that of the 


Hebrews, being destroyed by Cambyses about five centuries 
before Christ, yet she was never more powerful than during 
the reigns of David and Solomon. Indeed, one of her kings 


on his march to the conquest of Assyria, took Jerusalem and 


robbed the temple in the reign of Solomon’s son. Even the 
fabulous history of Greece had just commenced. It is supposed 
that Homer was the contemporary of Solomon, and sung of 


events which occurred in the time of the Judges. But Plato 


and Socrates did not live until long after the Jews returned 
from their Babylonish captivity. Rome is modern compared 
with Jerusalem. A thousand years after it became the capi- 
tal of David’s kingdom, Paris and London, now the great 
eentres of modern civilization and commercial activity, were 
only frontier posts, garrisoned by Roman soldiers. 

The theism of the ancient Hebrews was their most distin- 
guishing national characteristic. It serves as an index of 
their civilization, as it exerted a controlling influence over 
their actions. It gives to them the highest rank among tie 
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nations of remote antiquity. Their faith in one living God 
was never equalled in the world’s history except by the earlier 
Mahometans. Deity to the Hebrew was no abstraction. It 
was an awfully overwhelming reality. He seemed, particu- 
larly in his higher moods, to live and move in the Divine 
Presence. While Egypt was deifying animals, while the in- 
habitants of the most enlightened countries were carving gro- 
tesque and repulsive images of their divinities, or worshipping 
every dead hero as a god, the Hebrews quaked with fear at 
the solemn annunciation, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God 
is one God.” In heaven above and on the earth beneath, he 
has no equals. By his power he created all things, and in 
wisdom controls all events. To Him was ascribed ‘a direct 
agency in natural phenomena and ‘human affairs. Plagues, 
pestilence, famines, war, sickness and death were the imme- 
diate expressions of his anger. Sunshine, harvest, health, 
long life, sleep, national victories, and individual prosperity, 
were tokens of his approbation. To his service every child 
: was dedicated by a. solemn rite. To him every adult owed his 
chief allegiance. To him the eyes of the dying were turned 
with the full assurance that he would lead them safely through 
“‘ the valley of the shadow of death.” In prosperity God was 
praised with songs of thanksgiving. When misfortunes 
abounded and evils came, his favor was sought with peniten- 
tial tears, or costly sacrifices. 

Connected with this overwhelming. conception of Deity was 
another national feature far less attractive. The ancient He- 
brew was illiberal to an extreme,.and dogmatical toa fault. 
He seemed both to think and feel that God existed only for 
himself and nation. Jerusalem was the chosen seat of the 
Divine Presence, and the divine beneficence was confined 
within the narrow limits of Palestine. Those who were not 
Jews were dogs. And this contracted-epinion of Deity, so dif- 
ferent from the Father revealed by Christ, continued with but 
little expansion until a recent date; and, with its logical :de- 


8 On the supposition that our readers are familiar with the Bible, we will not quote 
chapter and verse. 
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ductions, was one cause of the persecutions which this unfor- 
tunate people suffered for centuries. Long ages after the 
monarchy had.ceased to exist, Christ encountered and rebuked 
this opinion, and it was. only after a long and earnest debate, 
held in Jerusalem, soon after the ascension, that the apostoli- 
cal church declared that ‘God hath also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.” | 

While we may censure this bigotry of the Hebrews, we are 
not surprised at its existence. It was a result of their situa- 
tion. The idolatrous Egyptians were: hard task masters, the 
surrounding nations were enveloped in dark and gross super- 
stition, and bitterly hostile to the chosen people. Except by a 
few of the greatest heathen thinkers, the existence of the 
great first cause was unknown. Images made by their own 
hands were worshipped. The life of the Jew, his deep vener- 
ation, his awful reverence, his unfaltering faith in Israel’s 
God, made him look on. heathen idolatry with abhorrence, and 
this abhorrence of the idol was often manifested in hate to the 
idolater. It excited not his pity, but his scorn. He seemed 
to think that. he was commissioned not to convert the heathen, 
but destroy them. The feelings of the white man towards the 
Indian is almost kindaess compared with the religious hate of 
the ancient Jew towards the pagan world. He could look 
upon their sufferings, to say the least, with indifference. He 
boasted even in his devotional exercises that God had not 
dealt so kindly by any people. For him the pride of Egypt 
had been humbled. For him the waters of the Red Sea had 
been divided. For him came the manna and the quails. For 
him the idolatrousinhabitant of Canaan had been given to the 
unsparing sword of Joshua. For him the Almighty had en- 
veloped himself in the smoke and spake amid the thunders of 
Sinai. No other nation had received such favors from the Di- 
vine hand; and can we wonder that they chanted, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, those Psalms of David which exalted the He- 
brews and doomed the heathen to perdition. It may shock, 
but need not surprise, us to hear the Jew say, “He that sitteth 
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in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” 

But notwithstanding this intense and realizing belief in 
God, it seems absurd and even paradoxical to say that during 
nearly the whole existence of the monarehy there was a strong 
current of popular feeling setting towards idolatry, and fre- 
quently breaking out into open rebellion against the Mosaic 
laws. We see noevidence of it during the reign of David, but 
the tendency became very marked under Solomon. His 
heathen wives bronght with them the customs and religion of 
their respective countries, and they persuaded the tyrant, in 
his old age to bow down and worship before the abominations 
of the surrounding peoples. On a high hill before Jerusalem, 
facing that temple which was the wonder of the world, he 
erected altars for the idols, if he did not offer human sacri- 
fices to “‘ Moloch, the abomination of the Ammonite.” Some 
of the succeeding kings made desperate efforts to purify the 
national worship. But though idolatrous priests were slain, 
and every indignity heaped upon the idols, the nation was 
only cured of its folly in the reign of Josiah, about fifty years 
before the destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. | 

We have said this tendency to idolatry, in connexion with 
their faith in God, seems both absurd and paradoxical. But 
it was, in some respects, the legitimate result of the condition 
of society. We can with difficulty realize the condition of the 
most famous nations three thousand years ago. Not one in a 
million could read or write. Without any culture, and with 
little intelligence, they could not grasp the idea of an invisible 
God. The thought: was ‘above their comprehension. They 
needed a visible object to adore, and consequently the Hebrews 
were easily seduced from their allegiance to Jehovan. 

We have dwelt longer on the different phases of Hebrew 
religion than we designed, but its vast importance seemed to 
demand special attention. The religion of the ancient Jews 
was a governing power in the State, and went farther than 
any other influence to form their manners and custom. Tuis 
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to them was sacred. For this many of them suffered the most 
excruciating torments, and died the most painful deaths. It 
was their life, their joy and their hope. And when we fur- 
ther reflect that the central idea of ancient Judaism is the 
foundation of Christianity, that their songs of praise and pen- 
itence are sung in our churches at the present time, that the 
words of their prophets yet make men tremble in the pres- 
ence of their sins, or stimulate them to action by promises 
of the future when “a king shall reign in righteousness ;” 
then we begin to understand the importance of the Hebrew 
religion and its intimate connexion with the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. 

The government of the Hebrews was an absolute monarchy 
of the most odious character. In addition to his other prerog- 
atives the king claimed to be the immediate representative of 
the Invisible. He thus became a temporal and spiritual des- 
pot. The life and property of every citizen was at his dispo- 
sal. Untramelled by constitutions, unchecked by legislation, 
and as arule seemingly heedless of public opinion, the kings 
exercised despotic power in every department of Hebrew life. 
As illustrative instances of royal injustice, we will mention 
the conduct of David, who trampled on the legal rights of his 
eldest son Absalom, and drove him into a rebellion which 
nearly revolutionized the State, by promising the crown to Sol- 
omon, the son of that evil genius of his house, the adulterous 
Bathsheba. And Solomon was scarcely on the throne before 
he slew his brother Adonijah in a fit of jealous rage. Manas- 
sah made the streets of Jerusalem flow with blood, and tradi- 
tion says put his kinsman, the prophet Isaiah, to a cruel death. 
Jehoram murdered his brothers, while Zedekiah abrogated the 
most beneficent of the ancient laws. But still, in’ the earlier 
history of the nation we catch occasional glimpses of a repub- 
lican spirit. Saul was elected by popular acclamation against 
the earnest protests and solemn warnings of the venerable and 
upright Samuel, who had been supreme judge for forty years. 
David was the choice of the peonle. After the death of Solo- 
“mon the young Rehoboam submitted his claims to the assem- 
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bled tribes. They demanded a reform in the civil and mili- 
tary service. The experienced councillers of his tather, famil- 
iar with the general and dangerous discontent, which had 
clouded the last days of the old king, urged him to promise a 
redress of grievances. But haughty young aristocrats, igno- 
rant of the fact that an angry nation will have reform or ven- 
geance, advised him to say, “ My little finger will be thicker 
than my father’s whole body.” The ten tribes accepted the 
challenge and said, ‘“‘ Now, David, see to your own house.” 
This rebellion was never subdued, and marks the first visible 
decline of the Hebrew State. 

One additional remark on this point will, perhaps, enable 
us the better to understand that “logic of events” which re- 
sulted in the seperation of the ten tribes from the kingdom. 
David found his nation divided into tribes and living a noma- 
dic life. He united them into a powerful confederacy, and 
taught them to live in houses. He found them without an 
established government, and left them a hereditary monarchy. 
During his long reign the surrounding nations, the Edomites, 
Moabites and Ammonites, were reduced to subjection, and 
the terror of his name kept the Egyptian and Syrian quiet. 
Solomon ascended the throne with the most brilliant pros- 
pects. The rival house of Saul had been either exterminated 
or had sunk into obscurity. His older brothers, Ammon and 
Absalom, were dead and Adonijah soon followed them. He 
was surrounded by veteran officers trained under his warlike 
father, a disciplined army that had carried his banners from 
the borders of Egypt to the Euphrates; and by wise council- 
lors who had grown gray in the service of the State. His 
youth, his early wisdom and the prestige of his father’s name 
created for hima wild enthusiasm; but his power, wisdom 
and popularity culminated at the dedication of the temple. 
Soon after this he retired into his harem, and to gratify his 
inordinate vanity and low sensuality impoverished the people 
and did much towards breaking their independent spirit. He 
certainly alienated their affections. Troubles increased with 
his weakness. The neighboring nations revolted, and he was 
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not able to reduce them to subjection. An Egyptian king who 
but afew years before sought his alliance and gave him his 
daughter in marriage, now protected the fugitive Jeroboam, 
who had conspired against the peace of the State. A fugitive 
from the sword of Joab became king of Syria, and troubled 
Israel in defiance of Solomon’s power. His death was the 
signal for revolution. The disease was in the blood, and a 
change in the condition of life brought it to the surface. 

Art, which is always an indication of refinement and some- 
times of great culture, was with one exception almost un- 
known to the ancient Hebrews. The stringency of the Mosaic 
laws against graven images discouraged both painting and 
sculpture. Even the ornaments of Solomon’s.temple were de- 
signed and executed by foreigners. But, adopting the style 
of the Egyptians, they were energetic and industrious build- 
ers. The great temple was the finest specimen of their archi- 
tectural skill, and the modern traveller looks with astonish- 
ment at those immense stones which constituted its founda- 
tion. Baalbec, the ruins of which are in a good state of pres- 
ervation, Palmyra or Tadmor, once the capitol of Zenobia’s 
empire, are said to have been founded by Solomon. The ac- 
queduct which terminates in the pool of Siloam, and now sup- 
plies the lower part of Jerusalem with water, was built by 
Hezekiah. Besides these, Palestine is almost covered with 
the ruins of ancient cities and temples. They are seen on 
every plain and mountain side, emblematical of the fallen 
condition of Israel, yet evidence of the grandeurs of the ancient 
kingdom. i 

Poetry and music were extensively cultivated among the 
ancient Hebrews. David was a poet without many superiors, 


*The history of one ornament, the Golden Candlestick, is romantic. After adorn- 
ing the temple for nearly four centuries, it was carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
At the end of seventy years, when the nation returned from captivity, they brought it 
with them and placed it in the new temple. Titus carried it to Rome, and it was 
borne before him when he entered the city in triumph. When Genseric, the Vandal, 
sacked Rome in the Fifth Century, he shipped it to Africa, But the galley which car- 
ried it sunk at sea, and it now finds a resting place beneath the waters of the Medit- 
erranean. [The last statement admits of question.—£d.] 


§ Some say built by Solomon and repaired by Hezekiah. 
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even in a world which has produced Homer, Dante and Mil- 
ton. His war songs sound like the blast of a trumpet, and we 
presume stirred his army more than Napoleon’s address at the 
Pyramids, or that on the field of Austerlitz. His penitential con- 
fessions have bowed millions of hearts in prayer. His descrip- 
tions of nature, his helpless dependence on the Almighty, his 
grief at the treachery of a friend, his almost savage joy at the 
destruction of his enemies, his confidence in the future pros- 
perity of his kingdom, all the different phases of his life and 
experience are described in songs now dear to the Christian 
world. These psalms were sung in the temple by a choir of 
thousands. Solomon mentions “ men singers and women 
singers and musical instruments of all sorts,’”’ as the peculiar 
treasure of kings. 

Here let us say that notwithstanding the encomiums we have 
bestowed upon David as a poet, we are strongly inclined to the 
opinion that Isaiah was his superior. The genius of the king 
was controlled by his impulses and passions. Some of his 
fierce invectives havea vulgar clang. “He boasts that he hates 
the wicked “with a perfect hatred.” Offending Moab he 
threatens to convert into a vessel for the foulest use. When 
oppressed Edom struck for freedom, he would cast his 
shoe over the unhappy land. He invokes the forces of nature 
to aid him in executing his vengeance on the heathen. Then 
his mood changes. He becomes as amiable as a woman, de- 
pendent as a child, devout as a saint, and forgiving as a Chris- 
tian should be. 

But the prophet seems, at all times, under the control of a 
hopeful, religious sentiment. If in the exercise of his prophet- 
ical function, he raises his voice against a sinful nation, his 
denunciations sound like the wail of a broken heart. Instead 
of rejoicing at the destruction of the heathen, he exultingly 
predicts their conversion. His loftiest flights are in anticipa- 
tion of the coming Messiah; his most touching pathos and 
tender sympathy are found in his description of the Man of 
Sorrows. 

We earnestly hope that some competent person will trans- 
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late and edit the poetry of David and Isaiah. We want as 
much done for this ancient and sacred literature as has been 
done for Homer. The common translation is often incorrect, 
and the artificial division into chapters and verses, though in- 
valuable for reference, is cumbersome in the extreme. The 
metrical version of the Psalms now in use is like Pope’s Ho- 
mer, unworthy of consideration ; while a century has passed 
since Bishop Lowth favored the world with his translation of 
Isaiah. | 

But music and poetry, like all parts of their civilization, had 
an intimate connexion with the central idea of Judaism. 
They are not only the language of passion, but also of devo- 
tion. A sense of God’s existence, presence, justice and.love 
cannot be better expressed than in poetical words and musical 
harmonies. It is the same with the sense of human imperfec- 
tion, dependence, hope and fear. These assertions are recog- 
nized as true, when Christians chant “ O come let us sing unto 
the Lord,” or repeat with bowed heads the solemn Litany of 
the Episcopal church. 

Patriotism was more than a sentiment with the ancient He- 
brews. It was almost a passion. Next to their confidence in 
the God of Israel, was their love for the land promised to 
Abraham and conquered by Joshua. This love of country 
ranks, in many respects, with the noblest features of our na- 
ture, and is capable of producing the most beneficial results ; 
but, 1f not under the control of a broad charity, stultifies the 
man and injures the nation. It produced its natural results, 
both of good and evil, in the Hebrew mind. In Babylon they 
could not sing the songs of Zion, nor pray to the God of their 
fathers without turning their faces towards the chosen city. 
It outlived monarchy and temple. In all their wanderings 
and cruel sufferings among the nations of the earth, their 
hearts have always turned to Palestine, and millions of pil- 
grims have wended their way to Zion, in their old age, that 
their dust might mingle with its sacred soil. And, on the 
other hand, it has stimulated to greater activity their native 
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bigotry and) done much towards kindling the hate of those 
among whom they sojourn. 

The scientific knowledge of the ancient Hebrews, compared 
with that of the present time, was neither extensive nor pro- 
found. Yet from fugitive scraps, scattered through the sacred 
writings, we judge they were far in advance of their most en- 
lightened contemporaries, and would bear favorable compari- 
son. with nations of far later times. Need this be proved? 
The keenest intellects of the age have been engaged in dis- 
proving the geological system of Moses, and at the present 
writing they have only achieved partial success. This fact is 
very suggestive. The outline of geological epochs and forma- 
tions contained in the first chapter of Genesis, seem now full 


as probable. as any modern hypothesis. The great work of 
Solomon on Botany has perished, but in Ecclesiastes-he seems 
to anticipate Harvey’s discovery. of the circulation of the blood 
by several thousand years. In the pride of our intellectual 
development and scientific attainments, we boast that the fun- 
damental truths of astronomy are modern discoveries. Per- 


haps our boasts come fron facts, and not from pride. But 
what does Job mean when he says the Almighty has hung the 


earth upon nothing?® That Job was familiar with some of 
the constellations, no one can deny. The cause of the rain 
fall was a mystery to many of the ancients, but Solomon dis- 
tinctly asserts that it is an evaporation from the sea. 

The moral code of the Hebrews has come down to us in its 
perfection of singular purity and comprehensive significance. 
We have it in the ten commandments; and now, with some 
additions made by the Founder of Christianity, it is the code 
of the civilized world. Every time we repeat them in our de- 
votional exercises, we pay a.tribute of grateful respect to this 
ancient race. The legislation of Moses, like the dreams of 
Plato, has passed away, but the Decalogue is dear to the hu- 
man heart. Part of it, like the first and second commands, 


6 Mahomet early in the seventh century of our era positively asserts that the stars 
are suspended from the firmament by chains. The East Indian mythology makes the 


back of a turtle the resting place of the earth. 
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may have had an Egyptian origin. But this admission does 
not lessen their truthfulness. The ability to select, in mat- 
ters of such vast importance, is equal to the ability to origi- 
nate. Others like the one which enjoins chastity, and those 
that command us to respect the life and property of our neigh- 
bor are accepted by an appreciating world, and can he profita- 
bly studied by men who scoff at the ancient Jews as a horde 
of savages. The command to observe a day of rest is but lit- 
tle understood, yet its wisdom and benevolence entitle it to 
universal consideration. It isa boon to the toiling millions, 
and he who ordained it “ blessed the poor.” Were it not for 
this Jewish institution, the worker would have no day of rest. 
They may have erred in making a neglect of its observance a 
capital offence, and our puritan ancestors may have erred in 
their stringent legislation on the subject; but we think none 
ever fell into a greater, a more injurious error, than those 
who, in their greed for gain, or unwise search after pleasure, 
seek to abolish the Sabbath day. They are the enemies of the 
masses. | 

The absence of amusements is one of the most remarkable 
features of ancient Hebrew life. Their annual gatherings and 
festivals were religious in their character; so were their 
dances. If the young had their games and sports, the record 
of them has perished. While the children of Athens could 
trundle their hoops and play marbles, we find nothing of the 
kind mentioned in the Old Testament. Indeed, in the whole 
Bible we find but one instance recorded of childish play.” 

Without mentioning the Military, Slavery, or Polygamy, we 
will end this article by alluding to one more characteristic of 
this ancient people. Woman-had but little influence in the 
Hebrew state. Her power was seldom acknowledged, except 
in an indirect manner. The mothers of the kings are men- 
tioned, but whether to account for their good or evil conduct, 
or as a mere historical record, we are ata loss to determine. 
The suggestive fact, however, remains. But still among the 
‘Hebrews, as among all Hastern nations, she was.an oppressed 

7 Matt. xi. 17. Luke vii. 82. 
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and socially degraded being. During the entire existence of 
the monarchy, only two are mentioned as having any influ- 
ence in state affairs, and one of these exercised legal power. 
The first is the adulterous Bathsheba, and the second was the 
murderess Ataliah. The sentiment of the nation seemed to 
harmonize with the unprincely growl of Solomon, who with 
his harem of a thousand females was supposed to be a good 
judge when he said, ‘One man among a thousand have I 
found, but a woman among all that number have I not found.” 
She was the object of man’s lust, the slave of his passions. To 
toil and bear children was her lot. She had few rights that 
her husband was bound to respect. ‘She was sold, or given in 
marriage, without her consent, and as a rule could be divorced 
at the pleasure of her husband. Christ espoused her cause, 
and under Christian influences she has risen to the dignity of 
a moral and intellectual being. And from the time when 
“she was the last at the cross and the first at the sepulchre,” 
she has nobly repaid, with grateful devotion, the blessing of 
deliverance. 


ARTICLE X. 


Emanuel Swedenborg ; as a Man of Science, a Philosopher, 
Seer and Theologian. 


Born at Stockholm, in Sweden, in 1688, Swedenborg was a 
boy of supernatural promise. He often revealed things in his 
discourse which filled his parents with astonishment, and 
“ made them declare, at times, that certainly the angels spake 
through his mouth.” To this may be added the item that he 
was sometimes seen playing in the garden in full gala of sport, 
and when asked with whom he was playing, his reply was, “‘with 
the other boys’: but as there were no other boys there, the 
inference is, that even in childhood he was the subject of 
spiritual intercourse and sport with the unseen world. He often 
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conversed with the clergy concerning faith, and his constant 
affirmation was that charity or love was the life of it. He seems 
to have known nothing of systematic or dogmatic theology ; 
indeed, he says he was “ prohibited reading all dogmatic theol- 
ogy, before heaven was opened to him, by reason that unfounded 
opinons and inventions*might thereby have been insinuated, 
which without difficulty, could not afterwards have been ex- 
tirpated.” 

Another peculiarity of the boy Swedenborg, and in which we 
may see how truly “the child is father of the man,” was a 
species of inward breathing, without the aid of the external 
air, and which was externally imperceptible. ‘ In this way,” 
he says, “I was accustomed to breathe first in childhood, 
when praying morning and evening prayers.” He afterwards 
makes use of this, to show how breathing corresponds with the 
thoughts ; and he says that “ through many years, he was in- 
troduced from infancy into such breathings, chiefly through 
intense speculations, in which the outward respiration is quiet. 

In no other way is there given an intense speculation 
of truth.” He sometimes held his breath on purpose, when a 
child, while engaged in prayers, to test the correspondence of 
the breath with the thoughts ; and afterwards, when heaven 
was opened to him, and he spake with spirits, “so entirely,” 
he says, “ was this the case, that I scarcely inhaled at all, for 
more than an hour, only just enough air to enable me to 
think.” 3 

We may find, in this early account of the child, practically 
experimenting, even in devotion, upon this connection of the 
breath with the thoughts, something of the profound philosophy 
of the man. We may even catch a glance at those profound 
spiritual intromissions in which he became so remarkable. 
For, fully to. breathe the external atmosphere, is to be in full 
and sensuous connection with external things ; whereas, cessa- 
tion of breath, as in death, or in death-like trance, is to have, 
all the more highly, the activity of spiritual life. Swedenborg 
had approximations to this state even in childhood. His very 
constitution seems to have been naturally fitted for spiritual 
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living. His tendencies were all to the expiring side of nature 
— to where breath leaves us and death finds us. All greatest 
efforts of thought require, and are attended with, most breath- 
lessness. And so do all finest exertions of mechanical skill— 
the most delicate touches of the sculptor, or the painter, re- 
quire a corresponding effort of the internal state, which is man- 
ifest by the subduing hush of the interior. The man of Stock- 
holm, therefore, seemed fitted for his business. He was to 
breath the airs of the interior world, and his childhood’s state 
gave evidence of his mission.” 

But it was not intended that so fine a genius should go first 
into that for which he was most eminently fitted. And it is 
one of the strange things to the men of this world, showing 
how extremes meet, that he who in after life was the prince of 
mystics, and who is called an insane visionary, should have 
commenced his career as a practical Mechanician and Engineer, 
in the deepest study of the mathematics and natural science. 
We are introduced to a practical Miner and Smelter,—as 
though, for a philosopher who would test the universe, both 
visible and invisible, or who would rise to the height of spirit- 
ual things, it were necessary to begin -at the bottom — to be- 
come familiar with the lowest kingdom of nature — to know 
what the earth"is made of — and to ascend from its solid mass- 
es to the airy regions of spirit, and the no less solid world of 
souls. | 

But even in metals, we behold him, with charateristic fine- 
ness, rising above the visible. For he dwells particularly on 
the magnetic spheres of iron and magnets — that fine efflux of 
particles which encompasses every metallic mass, (and in fact, 
every material object,) and which is the result of the inces- 
sant motion of its particles, sending off by constant action, 
something of the substance which resides within. In our day 
we have been delighted with the discoveries of Reichenback, in 
regard to what is called the “odic,” or “odylic” force. By 
means of what he calls his “ sick-sensitives,” or partially 
clairvoyant subjects, in a dark room, he has discovered the 
visible flames of magnets, produced by this interior force. He: 
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has given us several drawings, illustrative of these flames, 
blazing forth from the end of a common horse-shoe magnet, 
like the flame of a candle; and so distinct in their character, 
that the flame of a more powerful magnet is seen to displace 
that of a weaker one, like the wind blowing upon a flame of 
fire. But Swedenborg, more than a century in advance, in his 
Principia, has similar drawings, illustrative of the same invisi- 
ble spheres around iron and the magnet. Evidence of how fine 
were the tendencies of the mind of the philosopher, even as a 
mineralogist, before he. became a Seer. The only difference 
between Reichenbach: and Swedenborg is, the former saw his 
flames by the aid of the eyes of partially clairvoyant subjects ; 
the latter reasoned his,out, by the aid of intuitive suggestion, 
(or it may be partial sight,) and mathematical illustration. 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Mechanics were his favorite 
studies ; and in the pursuit of these branches, he shows how 
‘well disposed he was to push these matters of fact into the re- 
gions of all possible attainment, and to outstrip the slow prog- 
ress of the race; for even then, he thought of vessels for nav- 
igating the the air, and spake of them as things the age might 
require. Next we find him at the age of twenty-eight, at quite 
a feat of practical engineering ;— transporting on rolling ma- 
chines of his own. invention, over valleys and. mountains, two 
galleys, five large boats, and a sloop, a distance of fourteen 
miles. : 
In 1721, at the age’ of thirty-three, he publishes several 
scientific works, and makes some new attempt to explain the 
phenomena of chemistry and physics by geometry. “ The 
beginning of nature,” .he says, “is identical with the begin- 
ning of geometry.” He therefore attempts to illustrate chem- 
ical science and combination by the fixed truths of mathemat- 
ics; and to carry the pure sciences into those which are mixed. 
He goes into the elemental nature of fire, and turns his theo- 
retical knowledge of the wild agent into the practical construc- 
tion of a new stove. The principle of our common air-tight 
stove was applied by Swedenborg more than a century ago. 
He proposes a new method: of finding the longitude of places, 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 10 
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on land or at sea, by lunar observation. His strong, practical 
genius sends him to the docks and dykes, with a new plan of 
constucting them. The application of mechanical principles 
to the discovery of the powers of vessels ; new rules for main- 
taining heat in rooms ; geological observations upon the pri- 
meval ocean ; hydrostatics; dams for the rivers ; chrystaliza- 
tion ; the central fire of the earth ; thermal springs ; the gen- 
eration of metals in the bowels of the earth; the phenomena 
of petrifaction ; light and sound; the rise and depression of 
the Swedish currency — such is the variety of subjects upon 
which this many-sided genius employed his powers at this time, 
and which certainly bespeaks for him, not the character or ten- 
dencies of a visionary, but a strong, mechanical, mathematical, 
scientific, robust mind ; one that would rather seek what is be- 
neath the earth, and upon it, in the manifold play of nature’s 
sure and steadfast laws, than to mount above it into the airy 
regions of fancy. 

In 1758, at the age of forty-five, appears his great work, 
“The Principia, or the First Principles of Natural Things; 
being a New Attempt towards a Philosophical Explanation of 
the Elementary World.” It is here that our author lays him- 
self out broadcast, in all the strength of a noble-hearted, noble- 
minded philosopher. ‘No one,” he says, characteristically, 
“can become a true philosopher, who is not a good man.” 
And now, with something of that divine method of operating 
from internals to externals, he takes his stand-point inside the 
universe, and reasons to the outside. Not as the Baconian 
method, from effect to cause, but from cause to effect, does he 
trace his facile way from the center of things to the circumfer- 
ence. The prevailing idea of this wonderful production is the 
recognition of external objects as the result of internal powers ; 
and this not as to their furm only, but as to their matter and 
subsistence. The whole material universe is regarded as of a 
spiritual entity; not a force merely, by which creation was 
spoken into existence out of nothing ; the creation of matter is 
simply-the formation of it by a previously existing spiritual sub- 
stance. ‘Spirit is not the refinement of matter, but matter is, 
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as it were, the precipitate or sediment of spirit. And although 
it may be somewhat in anticipation of our subject, yet the idea 
cannot be expressed here without a reference to Swedenborg’s 
theological system. Our author maintains “that the consti- 
tion of the visible heavens never can be understood without 
first understanding the constitution of the invisible; that the 
invisible are far more immense than the visible, of which the 
Lord is the one only and central Sun ; that they consist of distinct 
ordinations of angelic hosts or societies into the human form, 
according to the apostolic idea of the constitution of a church ; 
that every distinct society has its distinct place in the universal 
body ; that united into one, it exhibits the splendor of a spirit- 
ual star, to which there is a corresponding natural sun ; that 
natural suns are aggregated or grouped according to their cor- 
respondences to the spiritual; thus that the natural are the 
outbirth of the spiritual, the visible of the invisible, the tem- 
poral of the eternal, the finite of the infinite ; and that the con- 
centrations and dispersions of universes are but the outward 
manifestation of the changes going on in the inward and spirit- 
ual heavens, which refer to ever new varieties of state in conse- 
quence of ever new progressions from glory to glory.” 

In this grand work, wherein the author vies with Newton, 
and indeed transcends Newton in grasping at the inner princi- 
ples of things, he anticipates many discoveries which are con- 
sidered of a more recent date. And among others, the identi- 
ty of electricity with lightning. It was in 1752, that Franklin 
performed his celebrated experiment with the lightning ; yet 
no less than nineteen years previously, we find this same truth 
reasoned out in the Prineipia of Swedenborg. In Magnetism, 
our author again strode before his age. Every particle of 
matter, according to him, revolves in a magnetical vortex, or 
surrounding sphere of magnetic substance. And in regard to 
planetary motion, he takes us from one particle of matter to 
the revolutions of all the heavens. 

Astronomers of late years have shown symptoms of impa- 
tience at the idea of the planets being carried round the sun 

1Introduction to Principia, p. 79. 
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by a circumbient ether, or vortex of impalpable matter. The 
etherial whirlpools of Des Cartes, and the no less subtantial 
theories of Kepler and Liebnitz, have long: since been thrown 
into the shade by the plilosophy of Newton, who makes his 
calculations on the presumption that the planets move in a 
vacuum. Swedenborg, with sublime audacity, boldly attempts 
to reconcile the laws of gravity with the existence of a mag- 
netic vortex. Gravitation, in short, according to him, is sim- 
ply the agency of the magnetic element, And he shows that 
precisely the same phenomena which attend a single particle 
of matter in its course of motion, characterize also the heaven- 
ly bodies in their orbitual revolutions. “In the magnet, and 


its sphere,” says Swedenborg, “ there is a type and effigy of 


heaven, a mundane system in miniature, presented to our 
senses, and brought within the limits of our comprehension, 


In the sphere of the magnet are spiral gyrations or verticals ; 
in like manner, in the siderial heavens, there are spiral gyra- 


tions and vortices. In every vortical round the magnet, there 
is an active center ; in every vortex in the heaven there is also 


an. active center. In every vortical round the magnet, the 
motion is quicker near the center than it is at a distance from 
it. The same is the case with every vortex in the heaven. In 
every, vortical round the magnet, the spiral gyration is of 
greater curvature in proportion to its nearness to the center ; 
the same is the case with every vortex in the heavens.” With 
other particulars of which we cannot here speak. 

Swedenborg moreover affirms that the axis of our own uni 
verse is in the Galaxy ; that here, consequently, the magnetic 
power is the strongest, and hence that here we find the greatest 
condensation of solar systems ; that our own sun is not in the 
axis, but a little out of it; and hence the original cause of the 
ellipticity of its planetary orbit, In short, the Newtonian 
theory of gravitaiion receives at the hands of Swedenborg its 
most needed correction. Its rationality, in some of its. essen- 


tials, has always been suspected, and. when Samuel Elliot 
Cowes, of Portsmouth, N. H,, undertook, a few years since, to 


call the illustrious Newton to account for some grave errors, 
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the amiable author knew better what he was about, than did 
most of his learned critics and defamers. Newton supposed 
that all planetary motion originated from a primary and exter- 
nal impulse conimunicated by the Creator when the heavenly 
bodies were launched into space. And receiving it as an 
axiom that any body put in motion in a vacuum would con- 
tinue to move forever in a straight line unless deflected from 
its course by some other force, he found that force in gravita- 
tion, which, by counterbalancing action, produced the circular 
or elliptical orbit. He tells us not what gravitation is, but it 
is assumed, of course, that it is a property of matter, and hence 
the machine-like character of the univere is fully established. 
But a true and higher philosophy would enquire — nay, the 
instincts of the religious intellect even in common men would. 
inquire — what and where is the spiritwal universe all this 
time ? and what does God have directly to do with it? To 


these questions the materialistic, natural philosophy gives no 


answer. 
Now the simple truth is, that there is not in matter of itself, 


nor by original impartation once for all by the Creator, any 
power at all to cause one body to draw towards another. Nor 


are there any abstract forces, projectile or other, operating be- 
tween bodies in a vacuum. But the power of attraction does 


truly exist by interpenetrating vortexes, or surrounding plane- 
tary spheres, analagous to the sphere of a magnet ; so that each 


planet and sun is but the nucleus, as it were, of an immense 
body of finer and invisible matter, graduated by different de- 


grees of attentuation, and these all interpenetrating each other, 
constituting one mighty whole, united also with, and interpen- 


etrated by, the spiritual universe, the spiritual center of which 
is Deity himself, around which all revolves, because Ile pene- 


trates and upholds all by continuous and substantial influx 
from Himself. Thus gravitation is simplified, and the spirit- 


ual and material unite and recognize each other. All things 
touch. The planetary systems, the ethers and atmospheres, 


and the more etherial spheres behind the scenes, all move on 
in interblended unity. There is but one original and eternal 
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Substance, existing and operating in different degrees. The 
universe thus performs its majestic movements as a solid ball, 
if we could imagine that ball loosened and attenuated in some 
places, so that denser nuclei could exist in certain parts, sur- 
surrounded by the finer and invisible portions of the same com- 
pact mass. Of course there must be gravity where all things 
touch and move on together. And in the parts most like each 
other, how much more loving is the union! Gravitation, in 
short, is nothing but chemical affinity on a large seale !2_ Swe- 
denborg regards both gravity and magnetism as having the 
same original; and it has since been discovered that the 
magnetic attractions and repulsions observe the same law as 
gravitation, and aecording to which the intensity of the force 
is inversely as the square of the distance. 

In regard to the formation of the planetary system, our au- 
thor here has claims which are generally, through ignorance, 
denied to him. It appears that he was the first to propose the 
nebular theory of the universe, or the origin of the planets from 
the sun, by a condensation of the solar matter into surrounding 
zones or belts, the disruption of these belts, and the formation 
of planets by them. This theory is usually credited to La- 
Place, but it appears that Swedenborg hud published his theory 
thirty years before La Place had offered his to the public. 


. 2As Gravitation is chemical affinity on alarge scale, so Repulsion is xon-affinity. Re- 
pulsion is not a positive principle, like Gravitation. In faet,there is no such thing as ab- 
solute Repulsion. It is only caused by greater attraction in another direetion. There 
is some affinity and some non-affinity, between all bodies, hence both attraction and 
repulsion. It is not, then, by the adjustment of the two primary forces, but by the 
variations ot one force, that the planets are carried round the sun. Have three or‘four 
kinds of matter in somewhat close affinity and union with each other; then introduce 
another kind, having a much stronger affinity for one of the previons kinds than for the 
rest, and that one will begin to experience an apparent repulsion, and a going off for 
the last element introduced — on the same principle that a human being is repulsed by 
an uncongenial associate, and is forcibly driven from his presence, to some one more 
congenial. Yet as poor company is frequently better than none, if that more congenial 
one had not been within finding, the previous individuals would have managed to re- 
main somehow together. Or, in the more philosophical language of another, — “ Be- 
yond certain limits of distance the interblending action of any two bodies, however dis- 
similar in constitution, is always harmonious and hence attractive ; within these limits 
of distance, the action is crowding and conflicting, and hence repellent.’ Macrocosm 
and Microcosm, by Wm. Fishbough. 
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And what is remarkable, Swendenborg not only speaks, but 
has diagrams, of seven planets, forty years before the discovery 
of the seventh planet by Herschell. 

He was the first also, contrary to the testimony of the scien- 
tific world, to designate the precise spot — the actual locality 
of our solar system among the stars of the universe. He points 
us to a spot in the Milky Way, where the main trunk of that 
stream of stars has a considerable divergence into branches, 
and says, zt is there; seek and you will find it. Fifty years 
afterwards, without having heard anything of Swedenborg’s 
announcement of the sun’s position, Herschell directs his tele- 
scope to the sides and surfaces of the Galaxy, and conjectures, 
and afterwards confirms, the exact spot which the Swedish 
philosopher had so long before pointed out. 

The theory also of the stability of the Solar System, founded 
upon what astronomers call the cyclar return, or the alternate 
return of the heavenly bodies, after some divergency, to their 
original orbit, was first proposed by Swedenborg. Theologians 
had made use of this very apparent change in the character of 
the planetary orbits, as a proof of their theory of the final des- 
truction of all things. Newton and Leibnitz both bowed in 
submission to the inevitable doom; Geometers and Philoso- 
phers everywhere had taxed their uttermost resources to. see 
how such a catastrophy might be averted; and “ only one: 
bright spot existed, like an oasis, where weary man, had he 
known it, might have refreshed himself, and that was in the 
Principia of Swedenborg. There alone, among all the works 
of this period, is shown the now accepted doctrine of a “ cyclar 
return’” We are informed that “ as the Solar System is car- 
ried along the Milky Path, and afterwards compelled to diverge 
therefrom, the planetery orbits will change their form and ec- 
centricity to a certain amount, and then return to their original 
condition, when they will again change, and again return, and 
so on to eternity.”? But this doctrine, which is now received 
as one of the most beautiful conceptions of man, is usually put 
forth under the name of “ La Grange’s Theory of the Stability 

8Vol. II. pp. 283 — 238. 
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of the Solar System.” Yet the whole doctrine was published 
by Swedenborg forty-four years before La Grange had given his 
to the world. 

Again, the Translatory Motion of the Stars along the Milky 
Way. ‘This idea of the motion of the whole starry heavens 
had not even been conjectured when the theory of Swedenborg 
was first published. Recently, this theory of siderial observa- 
tion has had its exposition by Mossotti, in 1889. But Sweden- 
borg, in 1733, before even conjectured, tells us, to quote his 
own language, of “the chain and magnetic course of the 
whole of our sidereal heaven,” along the Milky Way. 

Again, our philosopher also was the first to suggest to us 
the magnificent conception of groups or systems of stars, be- 
yond the boundaries of our visible heaven, which have no im- 
mediate connection with each other, and which yet are con- 
nected in one mighty system of systems. Kant, the celebrated 
German transcendentalist, was the first to publish a true con- 
ception of the distribution of matter through space, in a Work 
called “ The Theory and Structure of the Heavens,” pub- 
lished in 1755. Lambert, in 1757, followed Kant in his ‘ Let- 
ters on Cosmogny.” Boscovish, in 1759, advocated similar 
views in his “ Theory of the Constitution of the Universe.” 
Michell, in 1767, gave greater perfection to the theory, by il- 
lustrations which brought it before the attention of observers, 
so as to be capable of demonstration. It is on this account, 
that he is regarded as the first who presented a true theory of 
the starry heavens. In 1780, Herschell guages the heavens, 
and literally beholds what hitherto had been only theoretical, 
and to some, absolutely impessible. Yet preceeding all these, 
and when Kant was only ten years of age, Swedenborg had 
formally presented the same ideas and views of the creation, 
expressly calling his essay—“ The Theory of the Siderial 
Heavens.” This was in 1733; twenty-two years before Kant, 
twenty-four years before Lambert, twenty-six years before 
Boscovich, thirty-four years before Michell, and forty-seven 
years before Herschell. 

Such is the man whom the world calls a mystic and a vis- 
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ionary. His Seership and Theology have unquestionably 
blinded and prejudiced the world against his masterly philoso- 
phy. Had it not been for this, he would long ago have taken 
rank with Newton, Bacon, and the master minds of antiquity. 
Hitherto, creation was considered as a globular universe, 
bounded by the visible. heavens. Beyond these there was no 
creation but the spiritual heavens — the theological universe. 
Our own Solar System was regarded as the center of the ma- 
terial creation, while from this atom of a globe could be per- 
ceived the glimmering lights of other worlds, ai once the un- 
imaginary glory and boundary of the universe of God. Swe- 
denborg was the first.to break away from this narrow concep- 
tion, and announce the sublime fact which modern astronomy 
now conceives as its greatest and its most overwhelming reve- 
lation. 

Well may we pause here, and contemplate the peculiar fit- 
ness that such a man should become the Seer of the spiritual 
heavens! He was. the most suitable instrument for such a 
revelation. ‘‘ When the immensity of God’s work, beyond or 
outside the visible-starry heaven, had thus been opened to him, 
and, for the first time in human history, he had gazed men- 
tally on the peculiar mechanism of our own immediate uni- 
verse ; had watched and measured the play of its mighty forces ; 
had proclaimed, after geometrical measurement, the precise 
system or cluster of stars to which our sun’s system belongs ; 
yea, had placed his finger on the very spot in that cluster, five 
years before Herschell was born; when these had been accom- 
plished, nothing more, as to universal principles and univer- 
sal mechanism, could be revealed to or made known by him, to 
be then useful to mankind. To progress further, the opening 
of the inner universe to mental vision must needs follow.” 
Such a man, made from the first to breathe the airs of the in-_ 
terior world, must needs now pass the limits of mortal gaze, if 
he would go on to the higher and grander glories of the 
Eternal. 

But the time had not yet arrived. Wenext behold this ex- 
traordinary genius engaged in the “ Philosophy of tke Infinite, 
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and the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body.” Next 
we find him in the “ Evonomy of the Animal Kingdom,” face 
to face with the temple of the human body. He here travers- 
es his prophetic course through the brain, the blood, and the 
spirituous fluid, seeking amid all this refinement for the mys- 
tic soul. He vainly hoped to find the soul by a process of 
scientific analysis. He allows himself, to quote his own words, 
“no respite, but bends his course inward, continually, till he 
can open all the doors which lead to her, and at length, by 
Divine permission, contemplate the Soul Herself.” This, he 
says, will be “the crown of my toil.” How differently did 
the grand fact open to him at last! The Seer had eyes which 
he knew not of. And after one grand offering to that Divini- 
ty who is the author of all wisdom and beauty, in a little trea- 
tise entitled “The Worship and Love of God,” which isa 
sort of an attempted bridge from philosophy to theology,— 
‘an arch thrown over from the side of nature, towards the un- 
seen shore of life,” our author finishes his scientific course. 
Through all this pilgrimage to the great object of quest, we 
find as it were the lightning gleams breaking out from the sur- 
rounding darkness, and flashing their great prophecy, in ob- 
scure but significant intimations around him. Premonitory 
symptoms of the approaching disclosure! ‘ Visible flames” 
appearing to him while writing, of various magnitude, color and 
brilliancy, which were understood as signs of approbation of 
what was written. * Also, a certain extraordinary light on 
what was written ” ; —“ visions while his eyes were closed ” ; 
—‘“ spirits perceived by the bodily senses ” ; — “ infestations 
from evil spirits ” ; —“ fiery lights ” ; — “ talking heard in the 
morning time ” ;— such were some of the previous indications 


4“When my task is accomplished,” he says, “I am then admitted by common consent 
to the soul, who, sitting like a queen on her throne of state, the body, dispenses laws, 
and governs all things by her good pleasure, but yet by order and by truth. This will 
be the crown of my toils, when I shall have completed my course in this most spacious 
arena. But in olden times, before any racer could merit the crown, he was com- 
manded to run seven times around the goal, which also I have determined to do.’ 
Animal Kingdom. 
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made to Swedenborg, of the mission to which he was about to 
be called. 

As to the circumstance of his final call to the work for which 
he especially claims a divine illumination — to wit, that of a 
Revelator of the truths of a New Church, we leave this for the 
confused world of Christendom to decide. It does not belong 
to our province here. Of one fact, however, there seems to be 
no doubt. He who would serve the Lord by bringing his soul 
into harmony with interior things, — he who would rise above 
the gross encumbrances of the body, must often obey this mandate 
from the land of the departed. ‘“ Eat not so much!” We 
doubt if ever so ominous and important a voice rang through 
the spaces of the dining halls of London. Some say a spirit 
spake to him ; Swendenborg says the Lord appeared to him in 
person ; this, however, is qualified by his first record of the 
fact in his private diary, where it is said, ‘an angel conversed 
with me, saying that I should not indulge the belly too much 
at table.” Let this occurrence be passed over as it may. 
There can be no doubt of Swedenborg’s claims and professions 
after this event. He says he was “ called to a holy office by 
the Lord himself,” — that “the Lord himself has been seen 
by him,” and that all previous honors and distinctions, though 
neither few nor great, are of poor account when compared to 
this. He expressly asserts, that from being a teacher of natu- 
ral truths, he was called to be a teacher of spiritual truths, in 
particular to make known the spiritual sense of the Divine 
Word, and to reveal the wonders of Heaven and Hell. 

One great distinguishing feature of our author’s philosophy, 
—that on which his whole interpretation of the Word is 
founded, is the doctrine of correspondences between natural 
and spiritual things. As the earth and all things in it have 
been created from the spiritual world —that is, by the Divine 
Essence operating through the spiritual world, spiritual entities 
existing in the first place, and these afterwards being ultimated 
in matter, so each thing in the earth corresponds to its spirit- 
ual cause, in heaven or in hell. For while all good and useful 
things are the outbirths and incarnations of spiritual essences 
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in the heavens, so all evil and noxious things are similar crea- 
ations from the hells. Thus there is not anything on the face of 
the earth, or in its bowels, but which has its exact correspon- 
dent in the spiritual world. That spiritual entity, for in- 
stance, which is finally determined into a horse in the world 
of nature, had its specific essence and quality in the world of 
spirit. So of a lamb, a dog, a dird, a tree, yea, the whole an- 
imal, vegetable, and mineral worlds. The Platonic doctrine 
of divine ideas, or archetypes in the Divine Mind, after which 
all things are created in nature, finds its best and most sys- 
tematic advocate in Swedenborg. The science of correspon- 
dence, therefore, is the science of universal cause: and effect. 
Even all the historical achievements of men— all wars 
and revolutions — all changes in the natural world, have their 
causes in the spiritual world, and are effected there first. Such 
is the ground of the science of correspondences. Now, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, the Divine Word is written in conformity 
with this truth. The Word itself is nothing, only as it is a 
transcript of the living things of spiritual nature, and is 
made, from actual existences in the spiritual world, to repre- 
present the history of the human soul in all the stages of the 
regenerate life. It has, from beginning to end, a connected in- 
terior sense. The objects and occurrences related in the let- 
ter are simply the natural correspondences of the interior and 
spiritual things which they relate. The men of the First 
Church — the “ Most Ancient? —of the Golden Age of the 
world, did not need, and so had not, the written Word. They 
saw the Word, or the Divine Truth, in things, — had open vis- 
ion, spiritual eye-sight, and an ample knowledge of the cor- 
respondential universe. But after men fell — became grad- 
ually sensualized and materialized — lost the sight of heaven 
and its angels, the Word was given in writing, but only in 
such a writing as could best unite the heavens and the earth, 
viz.,a@ correspondential imagery which is more real than the 
most sturdy literalist has ever imagined, and which angels and 
arch-angels only see in all its perfection and efficacy, as they 
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are thus enabled to draw near and connect themselves by such 
correspondency with the mind of man. 

Were this the place to become theological,® we might find 
scope for considerable enlargement. But it must not be. One 
thing, however, may be said for Swedenborg the theologian. 
He has a wonderful consistency. in himself. Partial errors no 
doubt there are; but right or wrong, he has produced a sys- 
tem so fitted together in every part — so squared, jointed, and 
dove-tailed together, that, if we are at loss to discover its cor- 
rectness, we are at equal loss, frequently, to discover its error. 
Pervading the whole of it, there is such a wonderful breadth of 
principle, and apparently uniform a detail; so fine and per- 
sistent a net-work everywhere maintained, that all opposition 
is well nigh killed outright ;— if for no other reason, because 
we are taken into regions too vast for the inspection of the 
natural eye; and what he declares to us from the sight of his 
spirit, and from his spiritual wisdom, we have no means suc- 
cessfully to deny, not having the same powers to fathom it. 
The old Scer is alone in his glory. His enemies and opposers 
nearly all go by default. We have never been where Sweden- 
borg says he has been ; we have never had our spiritual eyes 
open, nor, what is more, the spiritual degree of our minds 
opened; and thus this vast theological structure stands, com- 
pacted and knit together in infinite ways, from its base to its 
summit, full of beauty and flaming with splendor ; and if there 
are any material errors, they are generally so beyond the reach 
of ordinary human knowledge, and the depth of our natural rea- 
son, and withall so benevolent and rational in their character, 
that we can do nothing but simply get out of patience and 
wait further openings. There are many, we are aware, who 
would not allow so much as this to the great Seer, but we are 
speaking from a favoring standpoint. 

The spiritual world to which our author was admitted is no 
mere air-castle. It is. a substantial orb, many-sphered and 
many-mansioned. Being the solid sub-stratum from which 
our own world was created, it is.a place to stand upon, a veri- 
table globe of objective realities. If matter itself is but the 


5 This paper was originally written for another use- 
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crude outbirth, sediment, or precipitate of spirit, yet by a nice 
order of divine graduation from God though the spiritual spheres, 
then it follows that all the various kinds and forms of matter— 
all gold and silver, vegetable substance and animal composition ; 
yea, all the countless variety of existence on earth, in the sea 
and the firmament ; all vales and plains, and towering moun- 
tains; thick forests and flowing streams; fish, and bird, and 
insect, and flower; all are but outbirths and formations of 
the variously endowed spiritual substance which has become 
fixed in this world of matter. Why, then, should there not be, 
in the spiritual world, in corresponding finer materials, gold 
and silver and precious stones, and vast scenery of mountain, 
plain and dale; shining fish in limpid waters; birds of 
plumage flitting though spiritual firmaments; animals of all 
kinds ; vast achitecture of nature and art; yea, every thing 
there that there is here, only spiritual instead of material, 
and in greater variety.” It all follows as a conclusion from 
effect to cause, and from cause to effect. 
{To be concluded in Juty Number.] 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Argument from the Will of God. 


UNDOUBTEDLY our readers are familiar with the argument 
for Universal Salvation founded on the revealed will of God. 
It is the object of this essay to restate this argument in such 
manner as to obviate, if possible, the ohjections that have been 
urged against it, free it from difficulties, and render it more 
acceptable to the minds and hearts of our religious opposers. 

It is said on high authority, that the conclusion that all men 
will be ultimately saved, so as to become obedient to the divine 
law, holy and happy, cannot be logically drawn from the Will 
of God, without involving the conclusion that ‘God wills 
whatever comes to pass,” and that He is the efficient cause of 
all the evil, sin and wickedness in the world. 
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The advocates of “ philosophical necessity”? may say with 
Dr. Williamson, that God wills sin to exist, not for its own 
sake, but as a means to a good end; while he wills righteous- 
ness, holiness and happiness as an end, because He delights 
in this result; still, the idea that God wills that men shall lie, 
steal, cheat, and murder—that all these and a hundred other 
abominations are in the world because God wills that they 
shall be here, and that the minds of men are necessitated to 
will or choose to do all these wicked acts, so that they cannot 
possibly avoid them—that God commands all men to live good 
and righteous lives, while at the same time he wills or decrees 
that they shall disobey every command in the Decalogue— 
that his will is in direct opposition to his commands in every 
case of disobedience or transgression in the world,—we think 
it impossible to make this view of the divine government sat- 
isfactory to a large class of minds. They feel that it is diffi- 
cult to get along with the doctrine of Calvin, that “ God has 
eternally foreordained or decreed whatsoever comes to pass ;” 
and though it may be “more difficult to get along without it,” 
as an old Father in our ministry once said, still the reasoning 
faculties and moral sensibilities of many persons will rise up 
in opposition to this ‘“ dogma of fatalism,” as it is called. 

We desire to show this class of thinkers that our argument 
in favor of final, universal redemption can be so stated as to 
be conclusive in favor of this glorious consummation, without 
involving the position of the Fatalist, or the doctrine of unio 
versal “ philosophical necessity.”’ 

lf God has given man liberty of choice as between good and 
evil, right and wrong, it follows that sin or wrong-doing is not 
a violation of the will of God, though not in harmony with the 
divine preference or desire. Here is a ground that the divine 
decrees do not cover. Does not God give to man the power 
to do the right, or the wrong? Is it not God’s will that man 
shall have this liberty of choice between good and evil? But 
let us come to the first proposition in our argument: 

I. God wills the salvation of all men. 

In order to prove the truth of this proposition, we remark 
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that it seems rational to believe that a God, whose nature is 
love and goodness, should create intelligent offspring only to 
make existence a blessing to its recipients. A perfect archi- 
tect always plans and produces perfect work, when it is finjshed 
or completed ; however imperfect it may be in its progréssive 
stages of development. Hence, the will or purpose of Gdd in 
the creation of the human race—the end that he had in:view 
and has ever been pursuing—is the gradual development, 
progress and comparative perfection of all his intelligent, moral 


offspring. ; 
But this inference is made certain by the revelation td us 
in the gospel of Christ. Paul was taught by the Lord Jesus 
that ‘“‘ God will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth.” I. Tim. ii: 4. “ Wherein God 
hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence, haying 
made known unto us the mystery of his will, according tohis 
good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself, that, in ithe 
dispensation of the fullness of times, he might gather together 
in one all things in- Christ, both which are in heaven; and 
which are on earth,even in him.” Eph. i: 8-10. “ God-hath 
highly exalted Jesus and given him a name which is above 
every name, that.in the name of Jesus every knee should how, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things underthe 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” Phil. ii: 9-11. -We 
believe these passages clearly prove that God not only desires, 
but positively and absolutely wills the salvation of all souls, as 
an end or consummation that. he constantly pursues, and ever 
will pursue, by the use of means, until it is accomplished. | 
In a * book of English Synonyms by George Crabbe,’’ we 
find the following on the words “ will and wish”: “ The-will 
is that faculty of the soul which is the most prompt and deci- 
sive ; it immediately impels to action. The wish is but agen- 
tle motion of the soul towards a thing. We can will nothing 
but what we think we can effect; we may wish for many things 
which lie above our reach. The wishing of a thing is notiprop- 
erly the willing of it; but imparts no more than an idleyin- 
operative complacency in and desire of the object.” Souru. 
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The Greek verb, Oziw, thelo, and the noun, Ogdjue, thelema, 
rendered “ will” in these texts, properly signify a determinate 
will of purpose. Alexander Cruden says in his Concordance, 
“The will of God is taken—(1) For his absolute will which 
nothing can withstand. (2) For his purpose and decree. 
Eph. i: 11.” 

According to Drs. Buttman and Robinson, “ thelo signifies 
to will, and expresses an active volition and purpose.” Sec 
Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 
“ Thelo. To will, to wish, to desire, implying active volition 
and purpose, and thus differing from Boviona, Boulomai.” 
According to Buttman, the highest German authority on the 
meaning of Greek words,—“ the distinction between bowlomai 
and thelo is, that the latter expressed an active volition and 
purpose, the former a mere passive desire, propensity, wil- 
lingness.”” 

“It pleased the Father that in Christ should all fullness 
dwell, and having made peace by the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven; and you that 
were sometimes alienated and enemies in your minds by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled.” Col.i: 19-21. None 
but moral intelligences can be unreconciled to God. And as 
a part of the “ all things’ had then become reconciled to God 
through Christ, it follows that the “all things” here men- 
tioned were all men, or all moral intelligences. Peter declares 
that, “ The Lord is long-suffering to us ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
II. Pet. iii: 9. 

That the terms thelo and thelema are sometimes used in the 
lax signification of mere desire, or a passive willingness, we 
are free to allow. In several passages in the New Testament, 
thelema is put for the law of God; but the first and proper 
meaning of the term, is “an active volition,” a positive choice, 
decision, will or purpose of the mind. If the word signifies 
less than this in any case, it must be shown from the nature 
of the subject that such is its meaning in these particular 
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cases. We believe that in every passage in the New Testa- 
ment where “ the will of God” is spoken of, it means the ab- 
solute will of God; except in those cases where it is put for 
the moral law of God, which may be violated. 

Having, as we believe, proved conclusively the truth of our 
first proposition, we proceed to the second as follows: 

II. Whatever God wills is certain to come to pass. 

We do not mean by this, that God wills whatever comes to 
pass, or all the wickedness, sins, and atrocious crimes that 
occur in the world; but that whatever he does will is sure to 
come to pass. Indeed, it seems to us impossible even to con- 
ceive it as possible for God to will an event to take place which 
he knows never will take place. 

It is evident that a Being of perfect wisdom to plan and 
almighty power to execute, can accomplish whatever he wills ; 
hence, if God does not accomplish his will with regard to his 
moral universe, it must be because he is deficient either in 
wisdom to plan, or in power to execnte; or else because he 
does not will to have his own will accomplished, which is an 
absurdity. But God is possessed of physical, spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral omnipotence. He must possess more force 
than all men and angels together. When we affirm with Paul 
that “ God will have all men to be saved,” and that his will 
shall prove efficient to accomplish this object, we do not mean 
that God will save any in opposition to their wills at the time 
they are saved, nor that he will force their wills to obedience ; 
but that he will so enlighten their minds and influence their 
wills, that they will choose to comply voluntarily with the con- 
ditions of salvation. 

But what do the Scriptures teach as to the certainty of the 
accomplishment of the divine will? ‘* He doeth according to 
his will in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him what 
doest thou?” Danieliv: 35. ‘God worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” Eph.i: 11. Paul asks, “Who 
hath resisted God’s will?” Rom. ix: 19. This is a strong 
way of affirming that the will of God cannot be successfully 
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resisted or frustrated. Peter said, “‘ What was I that I could 
withstand God?” Acts xi: 17. The Revelator says, ‘ For 
God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will.” Rev. xvii: 17. 
The Psalmist says, ‘“‘The Lord shall send the rod of his 
strength out of Zion ; rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” Psalms 
ex: 28. In Job xxviii: 18, it is declared that “ What God’s 
soul desireth, even that he doeth.” Thus, it is plain that what 
God wills to do, or to have done, is certain to be done. Jesus 
said, “I wiLL be thou clean, and immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him.” Luke v: 13. To Saul of Tarsus, one of 
the most hardened and wicked sinners, Jesus said, “I have 
appeared unto thee for this PURPOSE, to make thee a minister 
and a witness. . . to open the eyes of the people. 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sin, and 
inheritance among them who are sanctified by faith that is in 
me.” Acts. xxvi: 16-18. “Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth.” Jamesi:18. ‘“ Who were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” Jchni: 13. “1t is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Phil. ii: 13. “A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them.” Ezek. xxxvi: 26, 27. 

These passages prove that God can do his will with men 
without doing any violence to human freedom. 

Having established the truth of our two propositions, the 
argument stands as follows: 

1. God wills the salvation of all men. 

2. Whatever God wills is certain to come to pass. 
3. Therefore, the salvation of all men is certain to come to 
pass. . 

We submit to our readers that the conclusion logically and 
necessarily follows from our proven premises. 
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It may be necessary now to explain more fully our view as 
to the mode in which, as we believe, God thus accomplishes 
his will in the salvation of sinners from unbelief, sin and un- 
reconciliation, and raises them into a state of faith, holiness 
and happiness. 

It seems evident to us that God can and does, by the influ- 
ences that his grace brings to bear upon our minds, control 
the human will, so as to bring it to voluntary obedience with- 
out doing any violence to human freedom, liberty, or moral 
agency. Within the sphere of his physical ability, man is free 
to do as he wills; and we believe he will always be free to act 
as he wills. But by influences on the minds and hearts of his 
creatures, God can bring all to a willing or voluntary submis- 
sion to his will. 

Mankind are now in a state of gracious, educational train- 
ing, with the design to bring all to voluntary obedience. The 
physical creation and the laws of the material world, the 
teaching of science and art, the gospel dispensation with all 
its moral and spiritual influences of which Christ is placed at 
the head, are only one vast storehouse of appliancesa and 
means to educate and save the human race. God has sue- 
cessfully influenced and controlled the wills of those who 
have already been converted, regenerated and saved ; and the 
use of the same or similar means and influences, continued 
long enough, must prove efficient to control and change the 
wills of all moral intelligences, so that the entire moral “ cre- 
ation shall finally be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Rom. 
viii: 21. 

But salvation, it is said, is conditional and its accomplish- 
ment, after all that God has done on his part to effect it, de- 
pends on the sinner’s compliance with the prescribed condi- 
tions, which are faith, and repentance. We are entirely free 
to allow all this — we contend for it; but God has not made 
sinners free not to comply with these conditions. “ He now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent; ” and the declara- 
tion, “ God wil! have all men to be saved” is equivalent to 
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saying “ God will have all men to comply with every condi- 
tion requisite to their salvation. He seeks, as an end, to in- 
fluence all to comply with these conditions. He is using a 
vast amount of means for this purpose. And it is absurd to 
suppose or believe that God seeks to accomplish an end or ob- 
ject which He knows never will be accomplished. Hence, He 
wills that all sinners shall comply with the conditions of sal- 
vation, and will continue to command this compliance, and 
use means and influences to secure it, until all souls 
voluntarily repent and obey the gospel of Christ. God wall 
have all souls to comply with the conditions of salvation. 
Whatever He wills and seeks as an end or object is certain, 
as we have seen, to come to pass; therefore all souls will 
eventually comply with the conditions, and be saved. 

In a recent theological discussion we find the following 
statement: “ There is nothing more obviously true than that 
that which is conditional may, or may not obtain. To say a 
thing is conditional that must absolutely be, is to destroy the 
very nature of conditions.” 

Now if this be a correct statement of the question, it fol- 
lows that, after Christ was crucified on the cross, and the 
door of salvation opened to all, and means were put in opera- 
tion to influence all to come to Christ, still there was no cer- 
tainty that any soul would be saved! All might refuse to 
comply with the conditions, and hence, all souls be eternally 
lost, notwithstanding all that God had done, and may do to 
save them! If all souls should be eternally lost — not one 
be saved — then what becomes of the great plan of salva- 
tion? Is that a “ plan of salvation” which does not secure, 
nor effect the salvation of a single soul? Are not our Cal- 
vinistic divines much more consistent in saying that the di- 
Vinely-appointed means are certain to influgnce all “ the 
elect” to comply with all the conditions requisite to their sal- 
vation ? 

The truth is, God does not say to sinners “ You may, or 
may not repent of your sins, just as you please. 1 have made 
you free to remain in eternal non-compliance with the condi- 
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tions of salvation.” He well have all men to repent and he- 
lieve. He is now using a grand system of means and influ- 
ences, even the influence of his own Spirit, to induce all 
souls to comply with the conditions of salvation. He afflicts 
and punishes all for this purpose. He calls and invites all to 
the feast of life. He insists that all sinners must and shall 
repent and believe. He will hold all to this requirement un- 
til they voluntarily obey it. 

If a wise and good parent wills that all his children shall 
comply with the conditions necessary in order for them to be- 
come learned and wealthy — if he seeks this as an end or ob- 
ject, and continues to pursue it — will there not be a good de- 
gree of certainty that the children will become learned and 
wealthy ? True, a human parent may fail for the want of 
knowledge, or wisdom, or power, or from an insufficiency of 
time to accomplish his object; but the omniscient, all-wise, 
almighty Father can never fail to accomplish all his benevo- 
lent purposes.” Paul declares that ‘ Love never faileth.” 
‘¢For the Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who shall disan- 
nul it? His hand is stretched eut, and who shall turn it 
back?” He says, “I have purposed it, I will also do it.” 
Isa. xiv. 27; xlvi. 11. Eph. iii. 9-11. 

Thus the love of the divine Father prompts him to seek 
the compliance of all men with the conditions of salvation. 
His perfect wisdom has devised the means or influences to ac- 
complish this object ; and He has “ the fullness of times ” in 
which to work out His benevolent purpose. 

From the considerations here presented, it seems that the 
argument for Universal Salvation, founded on the revealed 
will of God, is entirely conclusive; without involving the 
idea, necessarily, that God wills, decrees or foreordains the 
sinful or wicked acts of mankind. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
The Developement of Monotheism among the Greeks. 


THE subject of this essay claims attention for more than 
one reason. If, to begin with, it is a thankful task to follow 
the history of the human mind in one of the most cultivated 
of peoples, the charm of this task will be greatly enhanced if 
it be connected with other questions of the most general im- 
portance. This is the case with the subject to be considered. 
The history of religion knows no facts of greater importance, 
and penetrating more deeply the intellectual and moral life of 
mankind, than the origin of Monotheism and the origin of 
Christianity ; but none also, an exhaustive historical under- 
standing of which would be connected with greater difficul- 
ties. It, therefore, happens fortunately that, among a peo- 
ple so well known to us as the Greeks, we meet with an 
event which furnishes, at least, an analogy for one of those 
facts, the origin of Monotheism, while at the same time it 
contains one of the essential presuppositions by which the 
other, the origin of Christianity is conditioned. If we see 
how the faith in the unity of the divine Being among the 
Greeks developed itself from polytheism, we shall find the 
same faith more conceivable among other people, although 
making its appearance in a different manner and under dif- 
ferent conditions. And if Christianity found in the sphere of 
Hellenic civilization a definite form of this faith, then we can 
so much the more easily explain how it not only conquered 
this portion of the old world in a comparatively short time, 
but how it could also itself become what it is. 

It is well known that the Greek religion was originally, 
like all natural religions, polytheism. But the human mind 
cannot long rest in the bare plurality of divine essences. 
The empirical connection of all phenomena and the need of 
a firm moral order of the world, early necessitate the con- 

1 From the German of Dr. Zeller, author of History of Greek philosophy. 
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necting in some way of that plurality into a unity. We find, 
therefore, in all religions, which have developed in some 
measure out of the first rude state, the belief in a supreme 
divinity, a king of gods, who as a rule is conceived not mere- 
ly as dwelling in heaven, but who is the all-embracing heaven 
itself. The Greek Olympus, so far as our knowledge extends, 
narrows itself to a unitary summit in Zeus, the lightning-hurl- 
ing God of heaven. But the being of this God appears to be 
limited in a threefold relation in the old popular faith, as the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems put it before us. First, he has 
the dark power of Fate over him, to which it may happen 
that he must himself be subject against his will and with sad 
complainings, as at the death of his son, Sarpedon, when he 
exclaims: “ Alas! alas! now Fate wills that Sarpedon, the 
dearest to me of men, shall fall by the hand of Patroclus, 
son of Menoetius.” Again he has, in the rest of the Olym- 
pians a sometimes rather insubordinate aristocracy at his 
side, to which he is indeed decidedly superior in power and 
sovereignty, but which, nevertheless, not seldom contradicts 
or outwits him in details, disturbs his plans and hinders their 
execution. In the third place, Zeus is subjected to this two- 
fold limitation only because his nature in itself is limited, 
because he is not yet furnished with the entire fullness of, 
that intellectual and moral perfection, which, when once re- 
ceived as indispensable into the conception of the Godhead, 
immediately excludes all thought of a limitation of the divine 
power. 

The Homeric Zeus is, indeed, already a moral being, the 
defender of right, the avenger of wrong, the rock of states, 
the fountain of law and morals on earth, the Father of gods 
and men. But yet aside from the fact that here the divine 
government of the world is not free from arbitrariness, that 
Zeus, as it is said, has two vessels in his apartment, the one 
containing good, the other evil, from which he distributes ac- 
cording to his pleasure ; how must a thoughtful Greek of a 
later age have judged respecting the king of the gods, who, 
now in Here’s, now in mortal women’s arms, forgets his re- 
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gentship ; who visits men with evils of every kind because 
Prometheus has deceived him in a sacrifice ; who out of com- 
plaisance toward Thetis awards defeat to the Achaian host ; 
and who sends a deceiving dream to Agamemnon in order to 
incite him to the conflicé? The weaknesses of the sensuous 
and finite nature come too glaringly to view in these gods of 
the ancient Greeks, and even in their supreme God, to admit, 
without a thorough reformation, the development of the 
germ of a higher apprehension, which in truth is not wholly 
wanting in the Homeric theology. This germ was certainly 
not to be found in the mysteries, which !:ave in recent times 
been regarded as the school of a purer theology. It is a 
strange idea that a monotheistic dogmatics might have been 
communicated in the paying of honors to Demeter or Diony- 
sus. These secret rites first gained a higher significance for 
the Greek popular life after the sixth century [A. C.,] that is 
after the time when the gradual purification of the popular 
faith and its approach to monotheism began. 

Now this purification was effected in two ways. First, the 
ideas about Zeus and his government of the world were ex- 
‘alted and refined, so that out‘ of polytheism itself, without 
displacement of its bases, the monotheistic element which lay 
in it was brought forth and made conspicuous, and the poly- 
theistic subordinated to it. In the second place a contest 
was waged against polytheism and the anthropomorphism 
with which the popular faith had invested the gods. Pnrsu- 
ing the first of these ways, the poet, while completing the 
mythology, worked also for its improvement. The philoso- 
phers combined with the second, and from this union pro- 
ceeded that more spiritual mode of belief which, from the 
time of Socrates and Plato to the rise of Christainity, extend- 
ing in ever wider circles wherever the influence of the Hel- 
Jenic mind reached, became the religion of the most cultivated 


classes. 

The poetic fancy created the Grecian gods and their mythic 
history ; and it was the poets by whom this mythology which 
bent itself to all their wishes with such charming facility, was 
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developed and cherished. But it was the same poets, too, 
who transformed and ennobled it, removed its too rude fea- 
tures, and filled the traditions of antiquity with the moral in- 
tuitions of more cultivated eras. The poets of the Greeks 
were indeed at once their first thinkers, the “ wise men,’’ as 
they are so often called, and the oldest and most popular 
teachers of the nation. First of all to be affected by this 
idealizing was the form of Zeus in which to the Greek were 
concentrated all that is great and exalted, all his highest 
ideas of supreme power and wisdom, of the regulation of the 
world and the moral order. But the higher Zeus was placed, 
the more the mythical anthropomorphism retreated behind 
the idea of a perfect being, a just, good, omniscient ruler of 
the world, so much the more completely was monotheism 
wrought out of polytheism. 

Already, as has been remarked, the older poets had praised 
Zeus as the protector of right, the defender of the moral 
laws. What Homer and Hesiod had said in this relation, the 
later poets repeat with enhanced expression. Zeus, as we 
read in Archilochus (about 700 A. C.,) looks upon the 
deeds of men the just and the godless, and even the wrong 
‘ and right doing of the beasts escapes him not; we must sub- 
mit all to him. He is, as Terpander (a little later) calls 
him, the beginning and leader of all. He has, as Simonides 
of Amorgos sings, the end of all in his hand, and orders all 
as he will. But the farther we descend in time, the more 
vigorously do we see these thoughts developing. Zeus, in his 
entire significance, gradually becomes the bearer of a moral 
order of the world, the idea of which frees itself fron the 
dismalness of the belief in Fate and from the contingency of 
arbitrary despotism. Fate, which according to the older rep- 
resentation stood behind and above him, now blends with his 
will into a unity. The other gods who in Homer still so 
variously oppose his designs now become the willing instru- 
ments of his world-ruling activity. So, as early as about 
590, Solon instructs us that Zeus indeed watches over every- 
thing and punishes all wrong duing, but never gets angry like 
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a man, suffering, however, injustice to accumulate before 
judgment descends. Likewise about 100 years later the Sici- 
lian poet Epicharm exclaims: “ Nothing escapes the gaze of 
Deity; of this be assured, it is God who watches over us, and 
to Him nothing is impossible.” 

This purer idea of God appears more decidedly in the 
three great poets, whose lives fall ia the last third of the 
sixth to the end of the fifth century, Pindar, Aischylus and 
Sophocles. Everything depends on the Deity, says Pindar ; 
Zeus creates for mortals all that concerns them, he lends suc- 
cess and misfortune ; heis able out of black night to send forth 
beams of light, and to veil in thick darkness the pure splendor 
of day. Nothing that man does is concealed from the Deity ; 
only where he shows the way is a blessing to be hoped for; 
in his hand lies the success of all our labor, and from 
him alone proceed all virtue and truth. A8schylus expresses 
himself in a similar sense. The sublimity and omnipotence 
of the Deity, the inevitable interference, the crushing power 
of his judgments are enforced by all his tragedies. What 
Zeus decrees comes to pass. His will is infallibly fulfilled. 
No mortal is able to oppose him, none to escape his decree. 
All the other gods act in his service. His supremacy will 
finally be acknowledged in willing subjection by all the most 
Opposing powers, even by the Titanic defiance of a Prome- 
theus. These thoughts have so profound a significance tor 
Aischylus, that it would not be difficult, in spite of the poly- 
theistic theology in which the man of antique vigor, the war- 
rior of Marathon and Salamis was a believer, to collate from 
his writings the outlines of a pure and noble monotheism. 
Most prominent in these is the idea of a divine justice. 
Even if Adschylus is not quite free from the old notion of an 
envy of the Deity, yet we read in him that if Deity will bring 
utter ruin on a house it is because he holds it guilty. The 
prevailing tendency of his works goes to teach us the connec- 
tion of misfortune with guilt and the high justice of the di- 
vine judgments. As man’s deeds, so must his sufferings be. 
He whose heart and hand are clean walks unharmed through 
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life; yet judgment seizes, now with tardy stroke, now with 
slow pressure, the evil doer. The Furies regulate the fate of 
men ; they suck the iife-power of the criminal; they fasten 
themselves restless to the soles of his feet; they throw 
around him the nets of frenzy ; they follow on his track even 
beyond the grave. But the divine grace knows even in 
Zschylus how to overcome the rigor of the penal law, and 
even an Orestes is finally delivered from the curse which 
matricide had brought upon his head. 

In this, Aschylus is indeed conscious that he transcends 
the original character of the Grecian religion; but by a very 
remarkable, deeply poetical turn, he transfers to Olympus 
itself the change in the religious thoughts of his people, which 
had been effeeted in part by his own instrumentality. He em- 
ploys the old legend of the conflict of the ancient and the mod- 
ern gods, in order to show us, by a thoughtful exhibition, how 
the dread right of the Eumenides has yielded, in the sequel, 
to a milder and more humane law, as the original despotism 
of Zeus has been transformed in time into a benevolent moral 
government of the world. The most beautiful bloom of this 
milder spirit is seen in the works of Sophocles. As no poet 
has brought the classic art to a perfection so harmonious, so 
there is no nobler defender of a pure theology, so far as this 
was possible on the ground of Grecian polytheism. He delin- 
eates to us in the feeling of the purest piety, the gods whose 
power and love embrace human hfe. From them comes all, 
the good and the evil. No mortal can oppose their unchang- 
ing power, their all-seeing eye no deed and no thought escape ; 
let no one dare transgress their eternal decrees. From the 
gods proceeds all wisdom; they lead us ever to the Right; 
their dispensation man may bear with devotion, may leave all 
sorrow with Zeus, and not aspire beyond the limits of human 
nature. It is these and similar expressions at which we so 
often rejoice in Sophocles, but which we also not seldom find 
in other poets of this age. In all this, it is true, the limits of 
the Grecian polytheism are not over-stepped. Yet of a faith 
which expresses itself in this way we must form quite a dif- 
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ferent conception from that which is usually connected with 
the name of heathenism. The many gods are here finally 
only the representatives ‘of the one Divine or the Deity. 
From their work in the world have disappeared the arbitrari- 
ness and conflict of which Homer could still tell us so much. 
It is one moral order of the world which makes use now of 
one, now of another god as its instrument. The plurality of 
the gods remains indeed as a form of faith, but the discord 
which it threatened to bring into the religious consciousness 
is actually in great part removed. 

It was of great importance for the moral character of the 
religious convictions that along with the above-mentioned de- 
velopment of the idea of God, the belief in a future state of 
retribution gained in force and diffusion. In Homer and 
Hesiod are found only the most meagre beginnings of this 
doctrine. It first received a higher significance in the Eleu- 
sinian, but especially in the Orphic mysteries, a younger 
branch of this cultus, originating about the sixth or seventh 
century A. C., and in Pythagoreanism which likewise sprang 
chiefly from ethico-religious, and not from scientific motives. 
The form as well as the contents of this doctrine, whose his- 
tory we cannot here follow farther, was at first indeed rather 
gloomy. Among the Orphics and Pythagoreans it stood in 
connection with the mythical doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and what should decide the future happiness or mis- 
ery was, at least among the former, less moral worthiness or 
unworthiness than the relation to the secret rites and the as- 
ceticism connected with them. He who had received the con- 
secration, who had abstained from eating flesh and the like, 
who had followed certain external rules of life, should here- 
after sit at table with the gods of the under-world; but the 
unconsecrated, on the contrary, should be cast into a mud 
pool. But among the Pythagoreans, the doctrine of immor- 
tality was already used in a purer ethical sense. In Pindar it 
contains the most powerful moral incentives. Aischylus’s de- 
lineation of the divine judgment comes to a conclusion in the 
threat that even death does not free the criminal from the 
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avenging spirits. Sophocles frequently refers to retribution 
after death; and in Euripides we find the words: “‘ Who 
knows whether death is not in truth life, but life, death?” 
It is clear how much the thought of the divine justice gains in 
strength by this extension of its operations, and how much 
more vividly the unity of the Divine must represent itself to 
the consciousness, if one and the same moral order is con- 
ceived as embracing the living and the dead. 

But however much the more ancient form of the Grecian 
religion was by this means ennobled, its polytheistic basis was 
not, as has been said, immediately touched by this develop- 
ment of the monotheistic element which lay in it. Philosophy 
struck out another and a bolder course. 

The Greek philosophy did not, like the Christian, grow up 
in the service of theology. Its oldest advocates had no wish 
to defend or ex»nound the religious faith, but to investigate the 
nature of things. They had, in so far, no so immediate occa- 
sion, as their Christian successors, to express themselves on 
the contents of this faith. But while they, in their explana- 
tion of nature, fixed their eyes on the world as a whole, in 
order to reduce it to its ultimate grounds, they all proceeded 
expressly or tacitly on the presumption of a unitary, world- 
forming power, whether they regarded it as bound to the cor- 
poreal matter or separated from it, whether they designated it 
as Nature or as Deity, or as something else. And several of 
them, Anaxagoras in particular, expressly declared that it can 
be sought only in the highest reason, only in the infinite mind. 
These men assume a varying attitude according to their indi- 
vidual peculiarities, toward the popular religion. Many of 
them pursued the way of their scientific investigation without ~ 
setting it in any determinate relation to the popular faith, and 
as a rule, indeed, without taking the latter into account at all. 
Others inclined so far to the popular ideas as to employ them 
for certain philosophical notions, and put both on an equality. 
And here it is naturally again the person of Zeus in which the 
final ground of all things, the unity of the order of the world, 
and of the forces operating in the world, is brought to view. 
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A third, Democritus, makes the attempt to explain, along with 
the belief in the gods, the gods themselves, out of the pre- 
sumptions of his materialistic doctrine of nature; through 
the like concurrence of atoms to which everything else owes 
its existence, must also beings of superhuman form and size 
have arisen, the appearance of which elicited the belief in the 
gods. In like manner Empedocles will have the gods, the 
“Jong living, by all honored,” formed out of his four elements 
in the same way as beasts and men and all other things. 

For us, according to our purer conception of God, these are 
very surprising assertions ; but not so were they for the Greeks, 
in whose mythology, from the beginning on, the generation of 
the various races of the gods took a very important position, 
and among whom Pindar sings: “The race of men is one, 
another that of the gods; but one mother bore them both.” 
No disputing of the popular faith, however, was designed by 
this. 

So much the more decidedly, on the other hand, did this 
design appear in the utterances of a man who belongs to the 
most remarkable phenomena in the history of the religious 
consciousness, Xenophanes. ‘This philosophical poet, the 
founder of the so-called Eleatic school, whose long life ex- 
tends from the first decades of the sixth to beyond the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, A. C., was led purely by his own 
thought, as it appears, to the most penetrating doubts of the 
religion of his people. What was an offence to him in this, 
was not merely the anthropomorphism of the Grecian gods, 
with their numerous weaknesses, but also their plurality, as 
such. Mortals, he says, think the gods had an origin, as if it 
were not godless to pretend that they become and are mortal. 
And in the same sense, according to Aristotle, he expresses 
himself on the sacrifices and funeral lamentations for the sea- 
goddess Leucothea: “If they regard her as a mortal, they 
ought not to sacrifice to her; if they hold her as a divinity, 
they ought not to lament her.” The contradiction of natural 
religion, to assume a Deity, an Infinite, and at the same time 
attribute to him finite conditions and qualities, proved to the 
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philosopher that this religion could not be the true one. The 
like contradiction is shown by him in other statements of the 
Greek popular faith respecting the gods. As the gods are 
held to have become, so they are held as changeable; move- 
ment in space is ascribed to them, if one makes them come 
down from heaven to earth, or visit this or that place, &c. 
Xenophanes cannot adopt this idea. It does not become the 
Deity, he declares, to wander now here, now there; he can 
only remain unmoved in oue place. In a still more remarka- 
ble manner does it contradict his notion of God, that a human, 
or in general, any external form should be attributed to him. 
Men, he says, lend to the gods their own form, sensation and 
voice, and each people lends them itsown. The negroes fancy 
the gods to be black and flat-nosed, the Thracians, blue-eyed 
and red-haired, and if the horses and oxen could paint they 
would doubtless represent them as horses and oxen. 

It fares still worse with the gods in the delineation of their 
moral being. ‘* Hesiod and Homer,” he says, “ attribute to 
the gods all that is shameful and blameworthy among men, 
theft, adultery, and mutual deception.” But not only this 
weakness and anthropormorphism, but plurality itself as such, 
is not consistent according to the purer insight of Xenophanes, 
with the conception of the divine essence. The Deity, he 
shows, must be the most perfect; but there can be only one 
most perfect ; the Deity can only rule, not be ruled, therefore 
by the side of the supreme all-ruling God, no other gods sub- 
ordinate to him can be supposed. He himself could there- 
fore conceive of only one God exalted above all that is finite. 
“There is one God,” he sings, “‘among gods and men the 
highest, not to be compared to mortals in form nor in thoughts ;” 
a God who, as it is saidin another passage, “is all eye, all 
ear, all thought,” “who unweariedly rules all with the insight 
of his understanding.”’ Thus for the first time does monothe- 
ism come with full consciousness in fundamental opposition to 
the polytheism of the Greek popular faith, and the anthropo- 
morphism of the divine. From the notion of the divine es- 
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sence are derived, by simple conclusions, consequences which 
must convulse the whole existing religion to its very centre. 

It must surely excite our highest astonishment to find so 
pure and exalted ideas concerning the Deity, so clear a con- 
sciousness of that which the God-idea demands, in the midst 
of a polytheistic people, five hundred years before Christ, at a 
time when scientific research had scarcely essayed its first un- 
certain steps. And the historical effects of this phenomenon 
must not be estimated at too low avalue. The assaults of 
Xenophanes inflicted on Greek polytheism wounds from which 
it did not recover. And even if this philosopher, with his 
bold doubts of the existing religion, stood for a considerable 
time quite isolated, yet, for the next fifty years, he was not 
wholly without followers; and besides, those doubts finally 
grew into a power, against which the popular religion, aside 
from the habit of the multitude and single ineffectual arbi- 
trary measures, could find no means of defence. 

Some decades after Xenophanes we meet with Heraclitus 
pursuing if not the same, yet a very similar course. He does 
not indeed expressly attack the plurality of the gods, but is, 
however, far above it by virtue of his idea of the universal, 
all-ordering Reason. But the religious rites so closely con- 
nected with polytheism, sacrifices and image-worship, receive 
his decided disapprobation, and he cannot find words to ex- 
press himself against the poets, as Homer and Hesiod, who, 
48 Herodotus says, made the gods for the Greek. Somewhat 
later, about the middle of the fifth century we hear the ring 
of the thoughts and even the expressions of the Eleatic sage 
in a fragment of Empedocles, which says in regard to Apollo, or 
even the supreme God, (for of this we are not certain, )“ no one 
can approach him, nor see him with the eyes, nor touch him 
with the hands, for he has no human body and limbs, but he 
is only a holy unintelligible spirit, who with swift thoughts 
speeds through the universe.” 

About the same time begins that movement of enlighten- 
ment whose most outspoken advocates have been designated 
by the name of Sophists; a movement which in a short time 
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penetrated all sides of the Greek popular life, and all the 
strata of society; which disturbed at the foundation all the 
traditional customs and convictions, and from the very begin- 
ning onward opened a vigorous attack on the religious faith. 
Forthwith we find the first champion of sophisticism’ begin- 
ning a writing with the declaration that regarding the gods 


he had nothing to say, neither that they are, nor that they 
are not, for the subject is too obscure and human life too short 
to investigate. Another of the more famous sophists, Prodi- 


cus, sought to show how men by adoration of useful and ben- 
eficent objects of nature have come to belief in the gods; 


while the pupil of the sophists, Kritias, in one of his plays 
represented religion as the invention of artful legislators, 


who wished to give force to their laws by the aid of the fear 
of divine judgments. This latter was the most widespread 


opinion in the circles to which the influence of the sophistic 
clearing-up extended. 


This school saw in religion, as in all other institutions of 
the state, and all customs, only the product of arbitrary 


agreement, and the difference of religions seemed to it to 
prove this. If the belief in the gods, it said, has its origin 


in human nature, all men must honor the same gods. These 
Greek enlighteners, as well as their modern followers, had no 


understanding of the fact that it is exactly from the nature 
of the human mind, and from the natural conditions of its 


development, that the difference of religions, as well as of all 
other historical forms of life, proceeds. 


But however superficially they may have proceeded in this 
respect, the spirit of the age met them so helpfully in the 


Grecian cities of most intellectual importance, and their 
mode of thought was so little limited to the schools, that 


about the time of the Peloponnesian war it became (and not 
merely in Athens) the prevailing view. What the sophists 


put forth in writing and declamation, the poets preached in 
another form, with the most important and most general effects, 


from the theatre. While a Sophocles reared in his tragedies 
a monument to his piety no less than to his art, we see his 
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younger contemporary, Euripedes, the pupil of Anaxagoras, 
mingling with many beautiful maxims of faith and morals, a 
mass of dogmatic and ethical doubts ; we meet in him with so 
naturalistic a treatment of the myths that it becomes at once 
undeniably apparent how far he had removed himself from the 
stand-point of the old faith in the gods. The comic poet 


Aristophanes smites with passionate vehemence both him and 


all the innovators, among whom he also reckoned Socrates ; 
and we cannot doubt that he was in earnest, after his way, 


in his zeal for the old manners and the .old faith. But can 
this be restoring reverence for the gods, when one gives them 


over with such haughty unconcern, as did Aristophanes, to 
the laughter of the spectators; when one discloses, as did 


he, so glaringly and rudely the nakedness of their anthro- 


pomorphism, and drags them so deep into all the filth of vulgar- 


ity and commonplace? And he himself tells us that this 
portion of his plays found far more approbation among his 


hearers, than the exhortation to a return to the good old 
times and their faith, and that already in the Peloponnesian 


war it was held as downright uncultivated and old-fashioned 
-with very many in Athens to still believe in the gods. If 


however even his older contemporary, Herodotus, with all his 


piety and frequent credulity, did not hold himself entirely free 


from the influences of this rationalistic clearing-up, we yet see 
in a Thucydides how, towards the end of the fifth century, the 


deepest earnestness of disposition and the grandest moral 


view of the world, could be united with a total absence of that 


mythical element which is so indispensable to the old Greek 
religion. It is just this historian, however, who sets before us 


in moving delineations the confusion of all moral notions, the 


vanishing of piety and faith, and the preponderance of a naked 


selfishness, during the internal conflicts of the Grecian states. 
The sophists, in their attacks on the popular faith, are only the 
first vindicators of a mode of thinking which, prepared in 


that time from the most diverse sides, cannot be regarded as 
the work of these alone but only as the result of the whole 
historical development. 
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So mueh the less was it to be expected that an isolated inter- 


ference of the power of the state, complaints, such as were 
raised in the lifetime of Pericles by the political opponents of 
this statesman against Anaxagoras, and later against Protago- 
ras and Socrates, would oppose a lasting obstruction against 
the innovation. Individuals fell sacrifices to these attacks ; 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras were obliged to leave Athens ; 
Socrates drank the bowl of poison; but the views of these 
men were not checked but advanced in their diffusion by this 
persecution. When about 410 A C., Protagoras fled from 
Athens, the unbelief which was persecuted in him had long 
since struck the deepest roots in this city. A restoration of 
the popular religion in its validity had already become an im- 
possibility. But it was certainly possible to pass beyond the 
standpoint of the sophists, where profounder minds and more 
thorough thinkers made themselves masters of the task which 
the former had treated in a one-sided and insufficient manner. 

Such a thorough thinker was Socrates. This great philoso- 
pher wished to abstain entirely from all theological investiga- 
tions. The human reason, he believed is not in a condition 
to fathom the being and the works of Deity; and besides, 
this research has no use; and he blamed the natural philoso- 
phers for thinking that they could trace out the works of the 
gods. He, for his part, would conftne himself to the things 
which concern human life and duties. But reckoning piety 
and the reverence of God among the first of these duties, he 
was constrained to form a definite opinion concerning the 
Deity and his relation to man; and since in this he could 
only proceed in accordance with his general principles, he be- 
came, almost against his will, the author of a theology which, 
in spite of its scientific defects, was of great importance for 
the future. As he was accustomed to judge of the worth of 
all human actions according to the reasonableness of their 
object, so he sought in the universe first of all the object 
which everything has to serve, and believed that he found 
this in the good of man. Thus, then, he came to the convic- 
tion that the world can only be the work of an all-mighty, 
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all-good, all-wise and omniscient Being, a Being whose rea- 
son as much surpasses ours, as the greatness of the world 
which it inhabits, surpasses that of our body; whose eye looks 
through all, and whose providence embraces all, the least as 
well as the greatest. 

In this Socrates had no need to investigate more thor- 
oughly the relation of his rationalism to the popular religion, 
to which he was sincerely attached. He speaks, after the 
manner of the Greeks, indiscriminately, now in the plural of 
the gods, now in the singular of God, or the Deity. He i 
convinced that the gods order all things for our good, that 
we have to resign ourselves unconditionally to their decrees 
and obey their commands ; and as regards worship, he rests 
contented in the proposition that a pious disposition is the 
best service of God, and that, for the rest, every one may 
worship the Deity according to the tradition of his people. 
Yet it can not be denied that his religious faith proceeds es- 
sentially from the unity of the Divine. He does not deny 
the many gods of the popular religion; rather, without 
doubt, he sincerely believed in them; but above these many 
gods the one world-forming Reason exalts itself so decidedly 
as regulative for the moral duty of man, that the former ap- 
pear beside it as idle redundancies. Such a distinction does 
Socrates even make himself between the two in an utterance 
which Xenophon has given us, when he says, that the other 
gods, as well as the Former and Sustainer of the universe, 
prove to us their beneficence, without showing themselves to 
our sight. The essential thing for him lies in the conviction 
that everything in the world and in human life is ordered 
with perfect reason according to the best purposes, and a uni- 
tary plan. Whether there is only One Being from whom this 
order proceeds, or whether the highest Deity has still other 
divine beings under him as helpers, is a question whose in- 
vestigation troubled him little, because it seemed to him of 
no importance for his practical faith. But he, for his part, 
must have been inclined to give the second supposition the 
preference, for the reason that it agreed best with the faith of 
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his people from which he held it neither necessary nor allow- 
able to separate himself. The unity of God is thus connected 
with the pluralty of the popular gods in a way which was fa- 
miliar to Greeks through tlreir mythology, and in which the 
poets had already preceded the philosophers. The many 
gods are put in a subordinate relation to the One; they have 
only to represent in separate parts of the world and in indi- 
vidual relations of human life the same Reason which is regard- 
ed in the Supreme God as a universal power embracing the 
whole creation. 

The Greek philosophy, in the majority of its representa- 
tives, remained, in the sequel, true to this course. There 
were even not wanting among them those who assumed an 
attitude of greater asperity toward the popular religion. If 
Socrates had distinguished the Supreme God from the rest, 
his pupil Antisthenes declared with the Eleatics that there is 
in truth but One God, whom we may not represent to our- 
selves by a human likeness, and that only the opinion of the 
people has ereated the multitude of gods. And he himself, as 
well as his followers, the Cynics, distinguished themselves by a 
free-thinking which we find later among the Cynics in the Ro- 
man empire, while they sought at the same time, by a free alle- 
gorical interpretation, to employ the mythical traditions for 
moral ends. Another Socratist, Aristippus, who was how- 
ever at 2 wide remove from the genuine Socratic doctrine, fol- 
lowed with his school the scepticism of Protagoras. 

Of the younger schools of the Alexandrian and Roman pe- 
riod, it is the Sceptics and Epicureans, who oppose them- 
selves as innovators to the religious faith. The former could 
not, indeed, consistently make a positive denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods; bit they declared it to be just as undem- 
onstrable as every other scientific proposition; and in the 
conflict with the contemporary Stoic schools, Carneades es- 
pecially, the most acute of the old Sceptics, raised, already 
in the second century A. C., objections against the common 
notion of God, which still at the present day have not wholly 
lost their significance. On the other side the school of the 
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Epicureans, numerous, and especially extensive among the 
Romans, removed itself widely from the popular faith. 
These philosophers were not indeed disposed to doubt the 
existence of the gods; they rather declared it as wholly in- 
contestable ; but in order to make no concession to the prin- 
ciple of a physical explanation of nature, and to strike at the 
root of a superstitious fear of the Deity, they held it neces- 
sary to set aside all influence of the gods in worldly affairs. 
The gods, said they, keep themselves in the empty spaces be- 
tween the worlds, as the object of unselfish worship, dwelling 
in blessed repose, untouched by our concerns, and not inter- 
fering in them; so that within the latter everything is ruled 
partly by chance, and partly by blind necessity. Monotheism 
had nothing to hope from this theology, which in its practical 
consequences is scarcely distinguished from atheism. The 
_Epicureans treated it with the same ridicule as the myths of 
the popular religion, holding the existence of one God and of 
many gods alike undemonstrable. These schools, therefore, 
advanced monotheism only indirectly, in so far as they con- 
tributed, by shattering the existing religion, to the striking 
out of a new path. ; 

This mode of thought however did not hold sway in the 
Greek philosophy. The most important among the _post- 
Socratic philosophers rather followed the direction which 
Socrates had chosen in order to reconcile polytheism with 
monotheism. At the same time, however, they went beyond 
Socrates in assuming a much freer position than he toward 
the popular faith, and in pressing far more definitely for its 
purification by philosophy. | 

But no other has exerted an influence upon the religious 
consciousness so penetrating, and enduring as the great pupil 
of Socrates, Plato. This philosopher’s religious view of the 
world is at bottom a very pure and spiritual monotheism. 
Above and behind the phenomenal world. lies, according to 
him, the world of the eternal, incorporeal, unchangeable, es- 
sences, the Ideas. But at the summit of this world of Ideas 
stands the Good, the infinite Essence, which is the ground of 
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all thought and all being, which lends to things their reality 
and to our representations their truth, toward which all our 
thoughts and activities strive according to their inmost na- 
ture, although we cannot see it in its pure form, and for the 
most part only in its images and effects. From the Good, 
Plato’s world-forming Deity is not essentially different, and it 
is the idea of the Good by which his conception of the Deity is 
penetrated on all sides and determined. Goodness is the es- 
sential attribute of the Deity ; out of goodness he formed the 
world ; with goodness and wisdom he controls the fortunes of 
men in little things as well asin great; and to him who 
through purity of life imitates his goodness and perfection 
must all things serve a goodend. Our conceptions of the 
Deity are to be measured by the idea of the Good, and ac- 
cording to it our duties toward him are to be judged. The 
Deity is not jealous of human happiness, as was presumed in 
the popular Grecian doctrine of Fate ; for the good person is 
not envious. The Deity cannot change himself nor show 
himself other than he is, because the Perfect is unchangeable, 
and because all falsehood is forcign to him. He must be of 
a spiritual nature entirely, exalted above pleasure and dis- 
gust, and untouched by all evils. We may form only the 
highest and purest notions of his power, his goodness, his 
holiness and his justice. The myths which report human 
weaknesses, passions, and defects in the gods, we must with- 
stand as worthless fables. Furthermore the true worship of 
God can only consist in a pure disposition and a virtuous life, 
not in the prayers and gifts with which ignorance hopes to 
honor the gods, and baseness to corrupt them. 

It must be confessed that these are principles such as can 
scarcely be found of greater purity even on Christian ground. : 
And in fact these Platonic expressions did for centuries serve 
as a guide to the teachers of the Christian church for their 
notions in regard to the Deity, and for their apprehension of 
Biblical accounts. A philosopher who set up such views had 
outgrown the Grecian polytheism in all its essentials. Never- 
theless Plato is not willing unconditionally to give it up. 
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And his system did certainly afford it some points of attach- 
ment. On the one hand, namely, there stand under and be- 
side the Deity or the Good the other Ideas which he also in- 
deed designates as the eternal gods. Again, Plato could not 
separate himself from the popular notion that the stars in the 
invariable regularity of their course were living beings in 
which abode a far higher reason than dwells in man; and he 
also held the universe to be a kving being from whose soul 
those of all individuals were derived. The stars are there- 
fore, as he says, the visible gods, and the world he calls the 
god become, whose beauty and perfection he cannot sufficient- 
ly praise: The remaining divinities of the Greek popular 
faith on the contrary, an Apollo, a Juno, etc., he regarded, 
as he gives us clearly to understand, as mythical creations. 
Accordingly he does not wish to have even these removed 
from the public cultus, and would have faith in them lie at 
the basis of the public education. For, at first, he says, 
men must be educated by lies, and then only by truth, first 
by myths, then by scientific knowledge. He who, therefore, 
does not attain to the latter, as is the case with the mass of 
men, remains relegated to myths, and to the form of worship 
corresponding to them. But the philosopher presses only the 
more earnestly for the purification of the myths from the eth- 
ical and philosophical points of view, that all that is morally 
hurtful and unworthy of the Deity may be removed from the 
religious tradition and from the cultus. 

And just here lies the chief ground of the severity with 
which he judged the great poets of his people, and denied 
admittance to his State to a Homer and a Hesiod. As artists 
he would perhaps tolerate them, but as teachers of religion 
he must reject them. Taking everything into account, this 
therefore is his position in reference to our question: He 
himself is a monotheist, and this monotheism scarcely suffers 
a limitation by his doctrine of the higher nature of the stars ; 
for these “ visible gods” stand to the One invisible God es- 
sentially in the like relation as man or any other finite be- 
ings. On the contrary he held the Hellenic polytheism indis- 
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pensable as a religion for the people; but he attached its ad- 
missibility to the condition that it should be subjected to a 
thorough reform, and thus be brought as far as possible in its 
operations into harmony with that monotheism. 

With Plato, Aristotle is agreed in all essential points. In 
him the doctrine of the Unity of God is more sharply de- 
fined than in the former. As the world is only one, he 
shows, it must be moved by One supreme Cause. This Cause, 
as he further amplifies, can only be the extra-mundaue, pure 
Spirit, working uninterruptedly in never-slumbering activity of 
thought. At the same time we meet in him with the state- 
ment more expressly than in Plato, and more deeply ground- 
ed in his system, that the Deity must be a personal being. 
On the contrary the Socratico-Platonic doctrine of providence 
is essentially limited. The Deity is, according to Aristotle 
indeed, the first moving Cause who gives the motions of the 
heavenly bodies their impulsion, and the supreme Good tow- 
ard which everything strives. There rules, indeed, in nature a 
completely unconscious activitiy working in it from within 
outward, and in human life a natural connection of moral 
worthiness with inward happiness; but in the Aristotelian 
system there is no room for an interference of the Deity in 
the course of the world extending to particulars. By the 
side of the Supreme God Aristotle also assumes, in the 
spirits of the star-spheres, a number of other eternal es- 
sences ; as he also declares the universe to be uncreated and 
imperishable, because the divine activity upon the world 
must be just as eternal as the Deity himself. He applies the 
polytheistic theology to those star-spirits, so far as he grants it 
any truth at all. All else, he says, are mythical additions for 
gaining the multitude, and are attached for the sake of legis- 
lation and the common benefit. We have, therefore, here like- 
wise a monotheism which is only a little modified by the as- 
sumption of star-spirits, and which is chiefly distinguished 
from that of Plato only by its stricter and less imaginative 
character; a monotheism which did not need the popular re- 
ligion for itself, but which tolerates it, however, as a political 
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necessity, and leaves open for it certain poimts of attachment 
in its own system. 

In the next of the great schools of Greek philosophy, that 
of the Stoa, this monotheism becomes pantheism. According 
to the Stoic doctrine, there is One existence (or essence) 
which produces out of itself the matter and the form of all 
things, and which, at the end of this world, will again with- 
draw them into itself, in order, after a certain time, to create 
the same world anew and to continue the course of things to 
all eternity as it has existed from eternity. This existence is 
at once the original matter and the original power. It is the 
creative Fire, which in its transformation produces tle other 
elements. But it is also the supreme Spirit, the Reason and 
the Law of the world, the Deity. All that is, has come from 
this divine essence, and by it is sustained. All powers of na- 
ture and all minds are only parts of the one Power which 
pours itself through all. So far, now, as a divine power works 
in everything, can everything be made an object of religious 
veneration, personified asa Deity. But since, in truth, there is 
but One primitive Power, which manifests itself in all things 
under different forms, those personified Deities should not be 
regarded as independent personal beings, but only as myth- 
ical representations of the forces of nature, which, sprung 
from the one source of the divine essence, flow in a thousand 
avenues through the universe. 

The apprehension of religion in the Stoical school is deter- 
mined from this double point of view. On the one hand, the 
Stoics defend the popular faith against Scepticism and Epicu- 
reanism. They seek to show that the notions of the gods, 
and the myths, even those apparently most unworthy and un- 
reasonable, have their good sense, and are willing to defend 
the belief in prophecy and such things. But on the other 
hand, they cannot approve all this in the same sense which it 
had in the popular faith. To them, objects of nature, the 
stars, the elements, the fruits of the earth, great men, and 
benefactors of mankind, take the place of the gods. In the 
place of immediate divine revelations are the natural omens 
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of future events, which the expert can know and decipher by 
reason of the connection of all things. Their treatment of 
the popular religion was a continuous allegorizing of it. 
They are the chief originators of that allegorical method of 
interpretation which came from the Greeks to the Jews, and 
thence to the Christians and which has caused so much con- 
fusion among both. A pantheistic monotheism here seeks to 
reconcile itself by artificial means with polytheism. A con- 
sciousness, however, that the two are of different nature is 
not without manifestation in the Stoics. From them more- 
over have been handed down to us not only many beautiful 
sayings on the Deity, on the worthlessness of a merely exter- 
nal, and the necessity of a spiritual worship, but also very 
sharp and fair judgments on the myths and the cultus of the 
popular faith. But the school as a whule had too little criti- 
cal sense to come to a clear view of its relation to the belief 
of the people. 

We have now in Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, the three 
chief sources of the religious views to which for centuries all 
held in the Graeco-Roman and the Graeco-Oriental world, to 
whom the popular religion was too gloomy, and the absence 
of religion too comfortless and empty. In the Eclecticism of 
the Roman period the doctrines of these men blended in the 
most different combinations. At the same time the inclina- 
tion extended itself among the philosophers to attach them- 
selves to the positive religion, and te await from divine reve- 
lation the communication of the truth, of the independent 
discovery of which exhausted thought had begun to despair 
since the rise of Scepticism. And the farther now the Deity 
was exalted above all that is finite or earthly, throygh the 
purer idea of God of the Platonic and Aristotelian schools, so 
much the more was the necessity felt of finding a mediation 
between both in such divine beings as should be higher than 
men, and at the same time stand nearer to the world than 
the Deity. 

Hence the importance which the belief in demons now ac- 
quires. In former times this belief had been only a subordi- 
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nate portion of the popular religion, which philosophers like 
Plato indeed occasionally used, but which formed no part of 
their own convictions. Now it became a matter of earnest re- 
ligious interest. Of the one God of the philosophers too high 
conceptions were held to allow the notion that he was impli- 
cated with his activity and his being in the-course of nature 
and the affairs of men. The gods of the people, who were 
supposed to be implicated in both, could not for this reason be 
régarded as gods in the full and strict sense. But the need 
which polytheism had engendered, was not yet set aside; the 
habit could not be put off of bringing the Divine to view in 
sensible presence and limited appearance. What was left but 
to place by the side of the Deity a number of subordinate be- 
ings, who should be the bond between him and the world, and 
who, while they conveyed the divine powers over into the 
finite, should take the separate portions of the world, and in- 
dividual men under their special protection? These beings, 
now, are the demons. They are the old gods of polytheism, 
but stripped of their autocracy, and subordinated to the one 
God of monotheism as his servants and instruments. While 
thus the demons take thé place of the gods in the religious 
consciousness, polytheism declares itself ready to become sub- 
ject to monotheism, in case the latter is inclined to grant it at 
least a subordinate place within its system. 

This inclination was at this very time widespread in Juda- 
ism, the only strictly monotheistic religion of antiquity. In 
the centuries immediately succeeding the Babylonian exile, a 
new element had penetrated into the Jewish sphere of ideas, 
which offered to the polytheistic mode of thought a certain 
satisfaction within monotheism. Between the old gods, who 
as demons and under-gods had subjected themselves to the Su- 
preme God, and the ministering spirits who now surrounded 
the one God of Judaism, the difference was so little that noth- 
ing essential seemed to stand in the way of a blending of both. 
And already the Alexandrian Jews began to set up a theory 
of the divine powers and the bearer of all these, the “Logos,” 
or the Word of God, in which the Jewish doctrine of Angels 
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entered into the closest connection with the Greek doctrine of 
demons, and the philosophic theory of the Ideas, and the all- 
penetrating divine reason, or “ Logos.” 

This blending of religiois was also prepared from still an- 
other side. Partly by the mingling of peoples in the Alexan- 
drian and Roman time, partly by the Greek philosophy, the 
limits were broken over, which till then had held the nations 
apart in self-contented seclusion. The Greek was obliged to 
accustom himself to recognize even in the “ barbarians” the 
moral and spiritual qualities, on the supposed sole possession 
of which his proud scorn of all that were not Grecians had 
hitherto rested. It was inevitable that the Jew should be in 
doubt as to the exclusive election of his people, after he had 
met, among the Greeks, with a superior mental culture, which 
was, however, also a gift of God, and, in religious matters, with 
an insight, with the acknowledgement of which his national 
vanity reconciled itself miserably enough by the groundless 
assumption that the old Greek sages had borrowed their treas- 
ures of the Jewish prophets and the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

So it came gradually to be perceived, to the undying honor 
of the Stoic school for its persistent efforts in this direction, 
that all men by virtue of their reasoning nature are of like 
essential qualities, and stand under: similar laws; that they 
have the same natural rights and moral duties ; and that they 
are all to be regarded as alike children of God and citizens of 
the same universal community. It was learned that the rela- 
tion of man to God is inward and immediate, bound to no na- 
tionality, condition or race; that the worship of the pious dis- 
position and the virtuous life is to be regarded as more essen- 
tial than the forms of this or that national cultus ; and that 
the mediation of the priest is to be dispensed with in the in- 
tercourse of man with God. 

This purification of the moral and religious consciousness 
was first accomplished among the Greeks and by means of the 
Greek philosophy. But Judaism also had not closed itself 
against it, and from the second century before Christ there 
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appears here in Essenism a party which, undeniably connected 
with the Grecian Neopythagoreanism and through this with 
the whole Greek philosophy, devoted itself to an inward piety 
which shunned the world and was directed toward: poverty, 
renunciation, universal philanthropy and the abolition of all 
inequality among men, maintained an indifference toward the 
national Messianic hopes, rejected the entire system of sacri- 
_ fices, the central point of the Jewish worship, and opposed to 
the hierarchical institutions of Judaism a monastic association 
of ascetics. 

This change in the moral consciousness is again most inti- 
mately connected with the development of the conceptions of 
the Deity. When in the place of the many gods of the peo- 
ple was substituted the one God, whose kingdom is the whole 
world, not only must national exclusiveness fall at the same 
time, but the universal worship of the pious life must appear 
as the essential in opposition to the special and external forms 
of cultus. But also, vice versa, when men became conscious of 
the fellowship and equality of all, they could not hold to a 
difference of gods; if mankind _ is One, if they have one des- 
tiny and stand under one law, it can only be One and the same 
Power by whom all men are created and governed. The faith 
in the Unity of God and the faith in the equality of all men 
and of their moral duties mutually condition each other. In 
the old world, therefore, both have developed together, and so 
prepared the ground for Christianity, in which it could plant 
the germ of a new religion and a new moral life, not alone 
perhaps from without, but out of which it could itself first 
grow and draw its nourishment according to the laws of his- 
torical development. 

But however important the place which the Greek philoso- 
phy takes among the preparations for Christianity, yet, when 
the latter came forward in its peculiarity and declared war 
against the polytheism of antiquity, this very philosophy be- 
came the last champion of heathenism. This cannot however 
be said without limitation. Not a few of philosophically edu- 
cated went over to the new religion; still far more gained as 
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Christians in the schools of the philosophers the scientific cul- 
ture which they needed for the defence and the theological 
construction of their faith. Accordingly the Hellenic philoso- 
phy has worked not only outside of and against the church, 
but also in and for it; and a more exact investigation would 
show that its influence on Christian theology and ethics from 
the beginning on has been far more comprehensive and lasting 
than is generally supposed. But the majority of Greek phil- 
630phers stood opposed with deep contempt to a faith which, 
in its positive dogmatics appeared to them as superstition, and 
in its attack on the existing religions as sacrilege, and with 
bitter hatred, after it had grown to a threatening and finally 
to a victorious power. 

About the middle of the third century the Greek philosophy 
collected all its remaining powers for the last time in the 
school of Neoplatonism. The system of this school appears, 
according to its theological contents, to be an attempt, ingen- 
iously carried out, to unite the philosophical monotheism with 
that polytheism from which the mind of the Greek could with 
so much difficulty detach itself. A Supreme Being is assumed, 
indefinable, incomprehensible, inconceivable, but at the same 
time the source of all being and the seat of all perfection. 
From him proceeds, through an overflowing of his fulness, 
through a necessary working of his power, the succession of 
the finite ; but the farther things are removed from their source, 
the more the mediums that lie between both, so much the 
more imperfect do they become, until finally the pure light of 
the divine powers is extinguished in the darkness of matter. 
All things, therefore, form a scale of diminishing perfection ; 
all are sustained by the divine powers, but these are distrib- 
uted to them in different measure and purity. But for this 
very reason, say the Neoplatonists, it is necessary that we 
press forward from the lower grades through the intermediate 
members to the higher; that we permit ourselves to be con- 
ducted from the lower gods in orderly ascent to the Supreme 
God; and that we do not scorn the sensuous means of spirit- 
ual good. 
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This system could not, however, long hold its ground against’ 
the purer doctrine and the moral power of Christianity. But 
so great even in its prostration was the Grecian mind, though 
wearied and false to itself in so many respects, that the victo- 
rious church received into its bosom, even during the conflict, 
the same philosophy which had contested the Grecian ground 
against it to the utmost. Neoplatonism was conquered so 
far as it had identified itself with heathenism. As a form of 
Christian speculation, the church has appropriated it to itself, 
and paid the. highest honor to the writings which a Christian 
Neoplatonist had forged in the name of Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, and defended its own sacraments, dogmas, and hierarch- 
ical institutions with the same grounds which it had formerly 
had to withstand in its heathen opponents. On this side also 
then the influence of Greece may be traced down to the pres- 
ent time. But far more important is the service which Greek 
erudition has performed for all the future in the opposite’ di- 
rection, by refining the religious ideas and purifying the moral 
conceptions ; and of this achievement we hope to have given, 
so far as our limits allowed, a not altogether insufficient 
account. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Strauss and Christianity. 


Der alte und der neve Glaube; Ein Bekenntniss. D. F. Strauss. Leip- 
zig, 1872. 


NEaRLY forty years have passed since the first publication 
of Strauss’ Life of Jesus. Its appearance may be said to have 
marked a new era in the history of rationalism. A work of 
singular power, ingenuity and learning, it was hailed with ex- 
ultation by the foes, and produced almost a panic among the: 
friends of Christianity. Ever since, the great critic has been 
constantly intent upon the labor with which he began his ¢a- 
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reer, and now after so long a lapse of time, has put forth a 
new work which may be regarded as the complement of the 
first. - As the purpose of that was destructive, so this is mainly | 
constructive in design. We have demolished the old religion, 
the author virtually says, behold the new faith which we offer 
in its place. This work, the last word of the greatest master 
of rationalistic criticism, this final substitute for the Gospel 
of Jesus, we propose to briefly examine. : 

The book is divided into four parts, the first of which is an 
answer to the question—are we, the rationalists, still Chris- 
tians? The answer is an emphatic Wo, preceded by a labored 
indictment of the ancient faith. It has become a widely prev- 
alent opinion that the animus of skepticism has changed very 
much during the present century—that the foes of Christianity 
have cast off the rancor which characterized their predecessors 
and are now eager to do the most ample justice to the religion 
which they renounce. A careful reading of the indictment 
made by Strauss will go far, we believe, towards dispelling this 
delusion. The air of judicial impartiality assumed by German 
rationalism, like the sentimentality of Renan, serves only to 
hide a hatred of Christianiiy as bitter and unscrupulous as 
that of Voltaire or even Paine. It is the casting off of this 
thin disguise of impartiality—the display of a rancorous par- 
tizanship which hardly attempts to do justice to the religion 
it attacks—that seems to us to form the most notable feature 
of the work under consideration. 

We can dwell here only upon one or two of the points made 
by Strauss in his criticism of the old faith. First of all, we 
call attention to the parallel drawn between Christianity and 
Buddhism. We do so, because this line of thought seems 
just now to be a favorite one with a certain class of thinkers. 
Especially here in America, — where we get our ideas mostly 
at second-hand, and therefore, soon wear them into tatters — 
the most preposterous thing are daily put forth concerning 
“the science of religion.” It is becoming quite difficult for 
the ordinary American “ scholar” to decide whether Jesus or 
Sakya-muni was the greatest benefactor of mankind, or 
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whether it would not be a mark of progress to substitute the 
adoration of Buddha for the worship of the Christian God. 
. Let us then follow out the comparison between the two relig- 
ions, so far as possible in the present imperfect state of Ori- 
ental studies. We have no space here for an investigation of 
the relative merits of their teachings. We will judge be- 
tween them by that most decisive of ail tests — their histories. 

Both Jesus and Sakya began their labors in a period of 
decadence; both attempted the reform of an old and ex- 
hausted civilization. The codes of morality, proclaimed by 
the two reformers have no inconsiderable resemblance. But 
here the parallel ends. Our modern civilization stands forth 
as a living proof of the splendid-success achieved by Chris- 
tianity ; the Buddhistic reformation, on the contrary, ends 
in utter and ignominious failure. In saying this, we do not 
merely refer to the well-known fact that Buddhism, crushed 
by its older rival, was driven forth from the field of Aryan 
life and forced to seek refuge amid a lower order, or, at least, 
a less highly developed condition of humanity. But beyond 
this there is a still more important fact which seem to have 
entirely escaped the attention of those who just now are dis- 
playing so much cheap enthusiasm over the religion of 
Buddha. And that is, that Buddhism almost from the first 
virtually confesses’itself a failure. it starts as a bold revolt 
against the moral, religious and social tendencies of Brahmin- 
ism. But almost immediately, it begins to relapse into the 
old order of thought. It makes large appropriations from the 
Brahminical theology. Its primitve veneration of Buddha is 
gradually replaced by the worship of other Gods, some of 
them being even borrowed from the Vedic pantheon. It ac- 
cepts the fatalism,? the contempt of the present life, the cal. 
culating morality? the absolutism* — the worst vices of the 


1 Vassilief. Le Bowddisme, p. 127, et al. 

2 Lasson, Indische Alterthumskunde, Bd. III. S.397. Also Vassiilef, 

8 Barth. St. Hilaire. Du Bouddhisme p. 217 and Hodgson. Illustrations of Buddhism, 
p- 69 and 73. 

£ Consult Burnonf. Hist, Buddhisme Indien Tom. 1. p. 212, and Lassen, (Ind Alter- 
thumskunde. Bd. IT. S 440. as to the influence of Buddhism upon the caste-system of 
India. 
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Brahminical system. In a word, the Buddhistic revolt led to 
no reform. Its development is marked by a continual retreat 
and gradual surrender to the influences from which it had 
sought deliverance. 7 

If Christianity in the age of Augustine or Gregory had re- 
lapsed into classical paganism—if it had been content to 
place Jesus upon the same Olympian heights with Jupiter 
and Venus —if then, this degraded religion had been over- 
powered and banished by the ancient polytheism — its career 
would have resembled that of Buddhism. As it is, to insti- 
tute a parallel between them, is to compare victory with de- 
feat. 

Let us notice another objection which Dr. Strauss, in com- 
mon with the most of his co-laborers, brings against Chris- 
tianity. The genius of the Christian faith, he says, is hostile 
to modern industry. It is a religion of beggars, and not of 
workingmen. True, it is undeniable that the industrial 
movement has had its origin in Christian lands, and has 
flourished no where else. But still, although springing up by 
side of the ancient faith, it has been created by other and an- 
tagonistic influences. 

In reply to all this, we simply ask; what were these other 
influences so vaguely described ? Was it the revival of the 
classical spirit? But classical civilization was built upon slay- 
ery, and had an utter contempt for honest industry. Or was 
it the Germanic influence — that potent cause, to which the 
Germans, with a charming admixture of self-conceit and ir- 
religion, have been wont to ascribe every thing good that has 
taken place in the last twelve hundred years? But slavery has 
always been the chief antagonist of industry, the unfailing sign 
of the degradation of labor, and slavery existed among the 
Germans before their conversion to Christianity, in a form 
even more rigorous than at Athens or Rome.® In fine, the 
influences of which Strauss speaks without attempting to de- 
scribe them, are entirely mythical. If there is one thing 


5 Yanoski, (Abolition de ?Esclavage ancien. p. 8, 82, et al.) has proven this beyond 
dispute. 
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upon the face of the earth, of which Christianity can claim 
the exclusive parentage, it is the industrial movement of 
modern times. St. Paul, the apostle of Christianity, is also 
the apostle of industry. He labors with his own hands, and 
glories in it amidst a people whom Paganism had taught to 
regard manual toil as beneath the dignity of a freeman. The 
primitive church proclaimed that idleness — the normal con- 
dition of the free citizen of antiquity——was among the 
worst of sins. In the dark ages, the monks were compelled 
by the monastic law to toil for a part of the day with their 
own hands; and by the force of precept and example, they 
finally overcame that contempt for labor which is natural to 
barbarism whether in Germanic or American forests. The 
Catholic monastery, whatever its faults, was the centre from 
which the industrial arts began their development in Europe. 

We see, then, that the assertion of Strauss and his co- 
laborers, contradicts all the facts of history. Christianity has 
been not merely the friend but the parent of modern indus- 
try. It is not, as Strauss sneeringly declares, the religion of 
poverty. But it is the religion of the poor man and there- 
fore, of the workingman. In spite of all the ado made about 
certain precepts of Jesus, having only a special and provis- 
ional application, tie irrefragable facts remain. Christianity 
has emancipated the workingman from slavery; it has res- 
cued labor from its ancient degradation ; it has created the 
spirit of modern industry. 

In the second part of his work Dr. Strauss propounds thie 
question; “‘ Are we still religious?” and here he seems 
somewhat doubtful and hesitant. He is eager to renounce all 
allegiance to Christianity. He is anxious to disclaim all pre- 
tensions to piety in the ordinary acceptation of the term. But 
he still intimates that in a certain sense his system of belief 
may be regarded asa sort of religion. The most of people, 
however, when they learn that the new faith does not include the 
personality of God, and the immortality of the soul among its 
articles of belief, will hardly be able to perceive any great 
difference between the religion of Strauss, and the irreligion 
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of common men. The question is one in which we have no 
particular interest, and we gladly pass on to matters of more 
importance. 

In his disquisition upon religion, Dr. Strauss announces 
that our Christian monotheism is compounded from two. ele- 
ments. The one element is the idea of the divine personal- 
ity, for which we are indebted to the Jews; the other, the 
conception of the absolute, which we have borrowed from 
Greek philosophy. This analysis seems to have gained con- 
siderable currency among the rationalistic thinkers, and we 
wish, therefore, to give it a moment’s attention. 

We say, then, that the conception of the absolute, so far 
from having the origin asserted, is one entirely alien from the 
ruling tendencies of Hellenic thought. It was an exotic in 
Greece. True, we find it enfolded in the speculations of 
Plato. But it was precisely this element in the Platonic phil- 
osophy whieh his disciples were unable to keep firm hold of — 
which they soon entirely abandoned in order to pass on into 
the skepticism that forms the inevitable goal of Grecian 
thought. It was only after the Christian era, when the Hel- 
lenic spirit was in its decadence — when it had partially suc- 
cumbed to the Oriental influences focalizing at Alexandria — 
that the conception of the absolute began to play an impor- 
tant and fruitful part in Occidental philosophy. 

We substitute, therefore, the following analysis for that 
offered by Strauss and his co-workers. The idea of the per- 
sonal and that of the absolute are the two opposite poles of 
human thought; they are the pivots of the two antagonistic 
systems of eivilization. The first forms the central idea of 
Hellenism ; from the other, the civilization of India and the 
East has been developed. It was the mission of Judea to 
reconcile these conflicting conceptions. The God of Abra- 
ham, and the prophets is clothed with every attribute of per- 
sonality, but is, nevertheless, the source and creator of all 
things. The religion of, Jesus was content to effacefrom the 
old Jewish theology every trace of provincial narrowness. 
Christian monotheism, then, is not a synthesis of Grecian and 
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Jewish ideas. It simply continues and purifies the ancient He- 
brew monotheism which from the very first, had harmonized 
the theology of the East with that of the West. 

As has been already said, Dr. Strauss is unwilling to ad- 
mit the doctrine of immortality among the articles of his 
new religion. He is able to give an easy explanation of the 
fact that mankind have so universally believed in a future 
life. Our. departed friends are constantly appearing before us 
in our dreams, and hence men in an unscientific age, were 
naturally led to believe that the dead had a real existence be- 
yond the bounds of ordinary and waking vision. In this ex- 
planation there is nothing very new, and nothing, as we be- 
lieve, very cogent. But there is a continuation of the argu- 
ment upon which we wish-to dwell for a moment. That our 
faith in immortality is an unwarranted inference from our 
dreams, is said to be proven by the fact that the earliest con- 
ceptions of a future life were always of a shadowy and dream- 
like nature. To the Greek, Hades was a land of gloomy 
shadows and of constant night. The dead were doomed to a 
vapid, nerveless and ghostly existence. A silent, joyless 
throng, they went flitting about their sepulchral homes, like 
the phantoms that float before us in our dreams. 

Now these are undeniable facts in the history of Grecian 
thought. But Dr. Strauss is rash and unscientific enough to 
conclude therefrom, that the primitive conceptions of a future 
life were everywhere of this vague and dream-like nature. 
In a word, he confounds an ethnic peculiarity with a univer- 
sal characteristic of human thought. The Greek, infatuated 
with the beauty of mundane and human life, had the feeblest 
sense of the spiritual; his faith in immortality was a con- 
stantly-waning one. At the very best, he saw in the incor- 
poreal life beyond the grave only a gloomy, ghostlike and re- 
pulsive form of existence, and even this melancholy faith 
faded gradually away in the progress of Hellenic culture. 
But this was merely the mournful fate of Greece, not the 
universal course of human thought. In the Orient, on the 
contrary, the conception of the spiritual is always triumph- 
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ant. To the Hindu, the present life is the unreal and repul- 
sive one ; it is nothing but an empty dream, a fading and de- 
ceptive shadow. Hindu thought is ravished by the hope of de- 
liverance ; it recognizes in death a welcome escape from the 
dark illusions of earth into the bright realites of the future.® 
In a word, the Oriental conception of the future is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the Greek. The argument of 
Strauss, therefore, depends upon a very narrow and hasty 
generalization ; it is utterly overthrown when we take a wider 
view of human history. 

Another argument against immortality which we find 
gravely advanced ‘in these pages,’ is — that the inhabitable re- 
gions of space are not vast enough to furnish accommodations for 
the immense number of disembodied spirits that have existed in 
human form! This scientific? argument, as we have every 
reason to believe, is entirely original with Dr. Strauss. 

But we hasten on from these criticisms to an examination 
of the parts of the work which more directly describe the 
new faith of humanity. It has been often urged against 
rationalism that it delights to destroy rather than to build — 
that its positive convictions are of a very vague and unde- 
cided character. But Dr. Strauss triumphantly clears him- 
self from this imputation. The substitute which he offers for 
Christianity, is certainly a very simple and positive one. The 
new faith, whose advent has,been so anxiously awaited, is 
nothing more nor less than — Darwinism. Darwin we are 
told deserves to be regarded as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of the human race.2 The Darwinian theory is the first 
fruits of that alliance between philosophy and science upon 
which the hopes of mankind are henceforth to depend. 
Kant was the fore-runner of the new religion ; the law of 
natural selection, its golden rule. We have read this expo- 
sition of the Straussian faith with an amazement which, we 


6 The Greek, Megasthenes (Indica, rec. Schwanbeck, p. 187) noted this engrossment 
with futurity as the most salicnt feature of Indian philosophy. Pansanias speaks of 
immortality as a doctrine of Oriental origin which had been accepted only by a por- 
tion of the Grecian people. (Descriptio Graeciae. IV. 32. 4 


7S. 182, seq. 8S. 180. 9 §, 215. 10 S. 184. 
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imagine, has been shared by Darwin himself. For, even he, 
in his wildest dreams concerning the success of his theory, 
could hardly have expected to be so soon hailed as the found- 
er of a new religion. And.the world at large, we fear, will 
hesitate long before accepting “ the Origin of Species ”’ as its 
Sacred Book. 

There is something noticeable, likewise, in the philosophic 
doctrines of this third part. Dr. Strauss is willing to be re- 
garded as a materialist, but he denies that there is any real 
antagonism between materialism and idealism. They are 
rather the complements of each other. They are the ascend- 
ing and descending scales of human thought — the one lead- 
ing upward from the phenomenal to the ideal, the other 
downward, from the ideal to the phenomenal. Now, this at- 
tempt at harmonizing the two irreconcileable systems of phil- 
osophy, seems to us to reveal the fundamental defect of mod- 
ern German philosophy. We have long been of the opinion 
that the idealism of the transcendentalists was only a too am- 
bitious materialism. Seeking the spiritual while clinging to 
the sensational postulates of our modern thought, it merely 
bewilders itself in a wilderness of contradictions. Aristotle 
essayed a similar role in Grecian philosophy, and it still re- 
mans a problem whether he intended to overthrow or merely 
to modify the Platonic idealism. The dispassionate criticism 
of future centuries will be perplexed by a similar doubt con- 
cerning the real tendencies of German transcendentalism. 

The fourth and final part of the work under review is de- 
voted to ethical and political studies. In the ethics we find 
nothing notable ‘except a somewhat unsatisfactory attempt to 
improve upon the Golden Rule of Christian morality. The 
politics of the new faith consist chiefly of an argument 
against republicanism, combined with the most remarkable 
defense of monarchical institutions which has been put forth 
for centuries. Monarchy, says Strauss, is seemingly absurd ; 
but therein lies the secret of its excellence. These absurdities 
are only deep and splendid mysteries, like those which we find 


lying everywhere in the background of life and art. 
11 §. 270. 
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It would be charitable, perhaps, to ascribe all this to that 
delirium of absolutism which seems to have overtaken the 
Germans, intoxicated by their recent triumphs in battle, and 
the splendors of the newly-riseon empire. But combined 
with this, there is, we believe, a profounder cause. Irreligion 
has rarely been the true friend of liberty ; it.has, in this re- 
spect, merely followed the tide of public opinion. In the 
seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
when liberty had just begun her struggle and sorely needed 
friends, the great Deists of England — Hobbes, Bolingbroke, 
Hume — were among her bitterest foes. During the French 
Revolution, it is true, Deism was swept along in the wild 
storm of political revolt. But amid the temporary triumph of 
German absolutism, we find the great master of modern ra- 
tionalism bowing down in admiration of “ the mysteries of 
monarchy. The fact is that irreligion has always been too 
deeply absorbed in its crusade against Christianity, to bestow 
much thought upon the real wrongs of mankind. 

But we must bring our review to a conclusion. Our criti- 
cism has been brief, but it has grasped, if we mistake not, 
the salient features of the new religion. A faith which can 
wage war against its ancient rival only by distorting the facts 
of history —a faith founded upon an unproven and narrow 
theory of physical development — a faith commanding us to 
regard the pitiless and unthinking mechanism of the uni- 
verse with the same feeling of piety,” which we have been 
wont to direct towards an infinite and merciful Father —a 
faith which teaches no new hope nor even duty, and whose 
last word is a lesson of despair —a faith striving to prop up 
political institutions already tottering before the assaults of 
freedom — it is this which we are called upon to admire and 
reverence. i 

If this is all which the great apostle of rationalism has to 
offer to mankind, we certainly need to have but little fear 
concerning the future of Christianity. 
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12 §. 146. Wir fordern fiir unser Universum dieselbe Pietat wie der Fromme alten 
Stils fiir seinen Gott. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 
What we Leave and what we Keep at Death. 


THERE is @ very common assumption about the future world 
which has no foundation in reason or truth, viz.: that life has 
only two final results and that but one of them is possible for 
any man. It is thought that all souls, when saved, are put on 
a stage of equality in goodness, and that all souls which are 
not saved are put on an equality in wickedness. If a man is 
saved, be it only at the extreme verge of life, all his past mis- 
deeds, whatever they may have been, will be of no disadvan- 
tage to him; and if he is not saved at last all his good deeds, 
however numerous they may be, will be of no use. No sins 
can hurt him, if he dies penitent and evangelical ; and no vir- 
tues can help him, if he dies outside the true church. Some 
have believed, and perhaps some do now believe, that the 
murderer, living in sin and dying on the scaffold, can, in a 
few moments, be cleansed by the blood and redeemed by the 
merits of Christ, so as to be equal in heaven with the martyrs, 
who served God all their days and died at the stake. Many 
think of heaven as if it were arich estate that can be bar- 
gained for by repentance at the very close of life. They think 
of hell as a place of woe they must go to, if on their death- 
bed or before they fail to repent and turn to God. They think 
that by signifying their assent to certain articles of belief and 
by mentally accepting Christ as a Saviour, and taking on them 
some rite of baptism, priest or pope can ticket them through 
to heavenly blessedness, and insure them against hell torments. 
Not thus can life be cheated of its due—not thus can any fu- 
ture good be secured ; we can take no advantage of God so as 
to get any joy beyond our measure. No exercises of a sick 
room can reconstruct a defective character. No hasty con- 
version can set at nought the work of a life. The day or hour 
of death can be turned to very little religious use. There is 
no opportunity left then for the serious work of reformation 
and the fulfilment of an earnest purpose. The signing of any 
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formula of faith is of no value as a preparation for death. 
Prayers forced out by consuming disease will be of no avail to 
reverse the natural results of a wicked life. The excitement 
and fright of approaching death are not well suited for form- 
ing calm resolves and for acts of devotion. 

We do not deny that men may make a sudden turn from 
one course of action to another, or that there are single events 
that sometimes produce great crises in human experience. 
There are various misfortunes and afflictions that startle men 
from the lethargy of worldlinass and arouse a desire for good- 
ness, but the desire and the possession are two very different 
things. A desire to be good may be awakened in a moment; 
but a Christian character cannot be taken on the soul ina. 
moment. The wish to be learned does not make one so; it is 
only the first step towards it. The prayer for virtue is very 
far from the acquisition of it. Wishes and prayers only lead 
up toa gate which opens upon a long and difficult way—the 
way of restoration. The prodigal was in a far country when 
he, came to himself; and he must travel all that distance from 
home before he can get back to where he was at his departure. 
It requires a long time, a long discipline and a long practice 
to wholly recover from a perverted life. Wisdom and good- 
ness grow to maturity slowly.. We cannot pass from evil to 
good immediately. We cannot in a few hours or weeks wipe 
out and obliterate habits of vice and profanity, and in their 
stead draw out and develop qualities of excellence and rev- 
erence. 

There is a great deal of vague talk about what constitutes 
fitness for death. It is irrational to suppose it will greatly 
change us. Without any show of proof, itis assumed that 
death will introduce us into an order of things utterly unlike 
that which now exists. It cannot be. Earth and heaven are 
but separate rooms in the Father’s house. God has only one 
world, only one home for the spirit here or elsewhere.. So 
science teaches. As we look up into the evening sky, other 
worlds sparkling with light announce their existence. Other 
worlds we say; yet science has discovered that they are not 
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different worlds. It does not seem to us, as their serene rays 
reach us from afar, that they can possess anything in common 
with this poor earth of ours. Yet this globe we occupy looks 
celestial to the inhabitants of other globes. It transmits as 
divine a ray as any. No other can present any superior 
claims. Spectrum analysis informs us that Venus and Jupiter 
and Sirius and all the constellations of the skies, so far as ex- 
amined, are constituted, in all their essential elements, like 
this planet which we call earth. The sun burns the same fuel 
which enters into the composition of our world. Those dis- 
tant fixed stars, that are counted as suns, are only different 
combinations of the substances the chemist finds here at home. 
The spectrum, piercing far into the starry depths, finds no 
strange material in any celestial orb that swims in the bound- 
less sea of space, which is not present in the globe we inhabit. 
Thus amidst this great diversity in God’s universe, there is in 
the ground work of his creation a repeated sameness ; so that 
our earth is fellow companion with all the heavenly bodies. 
Shall we not find that the moral and spiritual laws that pre- 
vail over this earthly life are identical with those that reign 
over heavenly being? We shall. The knowledge and love, 
the nobleness and goodness that are good for the spirit in time 
are good for it in eternity. What passes as the highest and 
purest form of character in this temporal scene will be the 
current coin of excellence in the eternal. If it were otherwise, 
then the moral training we labor for here, would be good for 
nothing when we get there. Butit is notso. Were the spirit 
to wander from planet to planet, from sun to sun, and from star 
to star, it would find that right and duty are the same, that 
fidelity and truth are the same in all the domain of God. The 
soul does not take its accumulated stores to a country alto- 
gether foreign. Man binds himself to eternity by the fila- 
ments of every day’s business that he transacts nobly. The 
ignorance that blinds the eyes to the true glory of this globe, 
will darken any sphere to which it might be transferred. The 
bigotry that does not enjoy the fellowship of the good in this 
age will not enjoy the society of the saints in any coming age. 
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lt was once thought that the epochs known to geology had 
their end and commencement in vast convulsions of nature; 
that between the extinction of one flora and fauna and the 
creation of another, breaks and spasms intervened. This 
idea of sudden destruction in existing forms of life and of © 
sudden renewals of higher groups is now generally set aside. 
The history of the earth no longer appears as disjointed into 
distinet eras, but as developed by a process of gradual success- 
iveness, of uniform invariableness. 

This philosophy that broke up creation by interventions and 
wide gaps has jleng prevailed in theology; it has been held 
that death is a new creation, that there was a pause, a break 
between this life and the next, like the ending of one series 
and the beginning of another; and not a gradual blossoming 
and fruitage on the original stem of human nature. But it 
appears certain now that all moral growth and progress are 
perpetual, unbroken and unresting, (and death is not an ex- 
ception to this) ; not an abrupt incursion into a higher sphere. 
There is a natural gradation in putting on the enlarged quali- 
ties of spirit life. 

The future is a continuation of the present. It is all one 
life and not another. It cannot be another, except in the 
sense that a man: at forty has another experience from that 
which he had at twenty. What has been done is preliminary 
and important to what is to follow. What is behind reaches 
forward to the now, and what is now proceeds on into what is 
to be. Character is dependent upon what has gone before. 
The fact that it blossomed in youth according to the same 
moral laws that beautify the man, shows that all spiritual 
growth has a natural permanence, continuity and uniformity 
of expression ; so that the man sees that he is what he might 
have expected to he. We see dimly and indistinctly into the 
_ hereafter, but we know that the present entails on us habits of 
 yirtue or of vice; that they have been forming in the past, 
and that they will be projected into the future. Life will 
commence there with just as much of good and of evil as we 
have taken up here. Right will extend its blessing, misgrowth 
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will extend its deformity, into the life beyond ; and it is there- 
fore great presumption to overlook the far-reaching results of 
conduct. 

This life and what is to come after it are different parts of 
one whole. Each period of being, each stage of progress, in 
this life is related, one to the other. We cannot disconnect 
youth from maturity, nor maturity from age. We cannot say 
the man has nothing in him of the boy. The man is not the 
same as the boy; he is much more; he has added something, 
yea, a great deal to his boyhood ; but the man could not have 
been a man, unless the boy had entered into him. We can 
reach the higher only by passing up out of the lower. This 
is God’s method—“ First the blade, and then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear.” 

When a man dies he does not lose himself; he keeps him- 
self. This selfhood is the one thing he cannot escape from ; 
and this selfhood is the product of all he has thought, said 
and done; of all he has enjoyed and suffered, of all he has 
gained or lost. He keeps his character, and that is all he 
does keep, as he passes into the next world. The putting on 
a seraphic nature is not another sort of a nature, but the 
same nature raised to a higher scale; it is the extension of 
human nature that has already been raised from the boy na- 
ture to the man nature. Our daily acts and habits are not 
like the figures the school boy writes upon his slate, which 
one brush with the sponge of death will rub out; they 
are inscribed upon the memory and impressed upon the soul, 
and they cannot be quickly or easily erased. Character, at 
any moment, is the sum of all that has been true or false in 
will or purpose, of all opportunities slighted or improved ; of 
all the influence others have exerted upon our temper and 
faith. Into every future we enter we take with us just what 
we have made out of the past. Every moral victory we gain 
gives us new strength to gain grander victories still. Every 
defeat we suffer exposes us to more easy defeat another time. 
According to the way we lived yesterday we begin to-day ; 
and as we live to-day we.shall begin to-morrow ; and after 
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the way all our to-morrows are lived we shall begin the life 
beyond. A night’s sleep does not remove from the heart the 


propensity to dishonesty ; it is carried over into the action of 
another day. The unhallowed passion of last week sways us 
with accumulated violence this week. The selfishness of last 
month clamors more loudly for gratification this month. 
The bad or good qualities of the old year adhere to the very 
fibres of the soul as we enter a new year. 

Death does not interrupt this all prevailing law. We 
shall be the same just after death that we were just before. 
We shall start on the next life just where we left off in this, 
As we awake from the sleep of death we shall be precisely 
what our whole life has made us. Life is like a river which 
takes into it the qualities of the soil through which it flows 
and deposits them into the all-embracing sea. Yonder state- 
ly tree has been gathering up for a century its solid growth of 
trunk, branch, and waving foliage from all the elements of 
nature ; from the showers that watered and the droughts that 
scorched it; from the summer suns that nourished and the 
winter frosts that tried it; from the breezes that gently 
fanned and the gales that fiercely battled it. Thus a man 
draws into his character from all the influences of life ; from 
the mercies that bless and the adversities that strip him; 
from the difficulties that toughen and the successes that en- 
courage him; from the trials that test and the hopes that in- 
spire him. From day to day, from year to year, from life to 
death, it is said of each of us, “ He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still.” This passage has been taken. as 
directly opposite in statement to the Universalist faith. So 
far from this it precisely states it, and forcibly affirms it. 
' But it does not apply more strictly to the future than to the 
present. From hour to hour character is forming, and tak- 
ing shape as we are engaged in good thinking, or bad thinking, 
in well doing, or evil-doing. 

Character is of supreme importance. This is the central 
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truth of all teaching. Here is the one grand object, and end 
of life. Bible language is set into all forms of expressions 
and images to impress this thought, to make character tran- 
scendent above everything else. All the interest, and all the 
worth of life centres in what we are. All the pictures of 
hell, all the visions of heaven are drawn from character as it 
is base or noble. All experience shows that from good acts 
radiate light ineffable, and from bad acts proceed darkness 
infernal. Character is the important thing to secure. The 
world is fast coming to the conclusion that not dogmatics, 
but character is the final result to be aimed at. There can 
be no doubt that as we make men better we best secure their 
safety and peace here and hereafter. 

We have been trying to show that death works no moral 
change. But let it not be understood from what we have 
written that character is unchangeable hereafter. What we 
affirm is that, if we are filthy when we leave the materia] 
world we shall be filthy when we get into the spiritual; but 
we need not remain so. The holiness we have just before 
death, we shall have just after; but we shall be able to in- 
crease it then as now. The next life is not a mere appendix 
for correction and award. It is a fresh trial, a new oppor. 
tunity; it is for reform, and it is for progress. Death is 
not an abrupt ending, but a better beginning ; not a breaking 
off of consciousness, but a joining on to a higher being. 
Here life is in rudiment, in embryo, in preparation ; there it 
will reach maturity, fulfilment, perfection. Here we have 
but a fragment of our being; there, in time, we shall have it 
complete. Here are rewards and punishments, and happi- 
ness is proportioned to desert ; it will be so there. Here the 
spirit grows, and there it will not get beyond growth. The 
spirit must grow while it.lives. When growth stops death 
begins. The end of growth is the end ot life. Some believe 
that the spirit gains its full growth immediately as it passes 
to the other side of death. But if the spirit is to live, it re- 
quires not only that the relation be preserved between works 
and merit, but that the opportunity for advance be continued 
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along that pathway which leads towards infinite perfection. 
Up to this the finite spirit must forever reach. 

It would be an injury to us for death to do our moral work 
for us. If we keep our identical life, one law must pertain 
to both ‘states. When death tears up the roots of the tree 
of life, God does not plant it in a lifeless soil, give it a fixed 
shape, stop its growth, and clothe it with unearned fragrance 
and fruit. If knowledge could come as a gift, as an instinct, 
it would not ennoble us. If virtue could be imparted, we 
could make no use of it, and it would lose all the inspiration 
of choice. Our discontent, our selfishness, our laziness, no 
being, no power, can take them from us. We must do our 
part to work out our salvation. The best thing God can do 
for us is to help us to do for ourselves. When one tries to 
help us to everything, it only makes us the more inefficient. 
Only weakness is the result when we let another’s help take 
the place of our own effort. We are robbed of the best when 
our opportunities are taken away. We can have life in our- 
selves only as we live by exerting ourselves. It is only by 
work that we can gain in quality and quantity of being. 
Excellence, goodness must be labored for. This is the law of 
their acquisition here, and it is doubtless the law of their 
acquisition everywhere. We look forward to death as before 
us ; others, who have shared our love look backward upon it. 
What advantage has their position over ours. Doubtless it has 
many. It is a life above ours, on a higher grade. But when 
we shall advance to make it ours, there will be little of mar- 
vel or surprise, but a natural and familiar uplifting like the 
dawn of a lovelier day. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
The Unreasonableness of Endless Punishment. 


Tue keynote of the Reformation under Luther was the 
right of private judgment concerning the Seriptures. As op- 
posed to Rome, Luther’s theory was to give every man a Bible, 
and allow him the use of his reason to discover the doctrines 
taught therein. However different may have been his prac- 
tice, yet this was his theory. All the Protestant churches to- 
day owe their existence to this freedom of judgment; to this 
fact that every man has a right to follow his reason: as his 
guide in reading and interpreting the Scriptures, untram- 
meled by council or creed. Whatever men may say should 
be the guide to the knowledge of the Scriptures, however 
much they may insist on the necessity of spiritual helps, of 
regeneration, and, of course, these are helps — yet when they 
give us the Bible, ask us to read for ourselves, tell us that no 
man has any right to disturb us in our conclusions; that very 
act rests on no other foundation than that our own reason 
must be our guide. 

And in reading the Bible itself we find that all the wri- 
ters appealed to human reason. Paul’s letters, and especially 
the one to the Romans, are notable examples of reasoning from 
premise to conclusion, endeavoring te convince and win the 
judgment. Jesus himself appeals to reason, affection, and 
conscience. When He gives us the Sermon on the Mount 
how else does He expect us to believe His words unless we 
see, and feel, and understand the innate truth of them, and 
believe them because we know they are true. Many of His 
truths were spoken in Parables. What is a Parable but a 
delicious kernel enclosed in a shell; a nut for the reason to 
to crack? Revelation is given by a God who uses reason in 
all His mighty and wondrous operations; is given through 
reasoning beings; is given to reasoning beings, and, there- 
fore, Revelation must be reasonable. 

When a book is put into our hands with the explanation 
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that it is God’s word, how can we discriminate between the 
true and false Scriptures — for there are both — how can we 
escape the ills of deception, unless that word possess, as one 
of its claims to our suffrage, the seal of truth stamped on it 
by God’s word within our own souls? The Bible is put into 
our hands, and we are told to accept the truths therein set 
down. We examine it carefully, study it closely, we find it 
full of glorious truths, and we believe. The entire teaching 
seems reasonable. 

We are now told that such and such a doctrine is found 
there, and we must believe that. We had not discovered it, 
but we look again to be sure. We cannot find it on a second 
examination, even after our attention has been called to it. 
Some fearful soul says this doctrine is God’s word to us, and 
and that fearful penalties will follow if we do not believe. 
Since we desire only to know the truth we make a more rigid 
examination ; but in vain. 

Thus the case stands: One man by the use of his reason 
regarding the words of the Bible says the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment is there ; another, using his reason, says it is not 
there ; both are honest and earnest, both have studied care 
fully for themselves. What shall be done in this case? 
Shall the one man yield his reason to the other, and thus lose 
manhood? Ought he who says he has found the doctrine of 
Endless Punishment in the Bible to insist that he who says 
he cannot find it there shall deny the results of his own reas- 
onings, shall lie to his own soul, by saying that he believes 
what he does not and cannot believe. Clearly not. Nothing 
further can be done than to appeal to reason. If, after the 
mind has received the highest development of which it is - 
capable, it still can reach no other conclusion than its first 
one, that is, and must be, the end of the matter. Our Ortho- 
dox brethren, using their reason, accept the doctrine of End- 
less Punishment; we, using our reason in reference to the 
revelations of God in nature and in the Scriptures, cannot do 
so. They can have no grounds of quarrel with us, though 
they have of argument; for they certainly will not ask us to 
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be dishonest to our own convictions. If they cannot con- 
vince us that we are wrong, that must end the matter; and 
they have no more right to brand us with evil epithets, call- 
ing us unchristian, infidel, atheist, because they cannot con” 
vince us that we are wrong, than they have to call their Demo- 
cratic friend a traitor, a liar, and a thief, because they cannot 
convince him that he is politically wrong. This bandying 
of epithets is very small business. When any one calls us 
hard names because we cannot believe as he does, we are 
always reminded of the conduct of small boys who make 
faces behind the backs of those they cannot master. The use 
of abusive epithets generally marks a weak mind, and a 
weak cause. | 

The reason, then, being the highest court of appeals for 
the trial of any dogma we proceed to some considerations 
drawn from Nature and Humanity which prove to us the un- 
reasonableness of the doctrine under consideration. 

I. The first consideration we shall adduce is that the doc- 
trine in question is not in Harmony with the Teachings of 
nature. 

We all believe that nature sprang up under God’s creat- 
ing hand; that in nature can be seen many evidences of His 
character ; that through nature He has made such a revelation 
of Himself that, by an enlightened study of His works alone, 
we can gain a tolerably correct idea of His charater and pur- 
poses. We all believe that God does not contradict Himself ; 
that, while nature and the Bible may not reveal the same 
truths, yet those they do reveal are not contradictory, but in 
complete harmony. So true is it that nature reveals God 
that a science called natural theology has arisen by which 
men prove from the operations of nature that the attributes 
of the Creative Power there seen are in harmony with an in- 
telligent view of the attributes of God as revealed in the 
Scriptures. If, therefore, anything in one revelation seems 
antagonistic to a doctrine of the other, it is not the revela- 
tions that conflict, but men’s ideas of the teachings of these 
revelations.. If we can infer from the revelations of nature 
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that she does not teach endless punishment, but does teach the 
opposing truth, we are then at liberty to assert that men are 
in the wrong when they say this doctrine is in the Bible; for, 
as we all agree, God’s revelations cannot conflict —in other 
words, that He cannot teach a doctrine in His works which 
He denies in His word. 

Let us then ask nature what she teaches concerning this 
awful dogma. Examining the records of tlre earth, we find a 
gradual and a constant growth, from its foundations up. We 
find small and imperfect beginnings gradually advancing to 
perfection and completeness. In Genesis the sacred writer 
traces the earth from the time it “ was without form and 
void” through all its changes until it emerged from chaos 
perfectly and completely fitted for the residence of man. 
Science repeats the same story though in a different form. 
Science points us to a great fiery mass whirling through space. 
Then, after ages pass, we see the earth covered with water, ex- 
cept a few scattered islands here and there emerging in lone- 
liness from its shroud of waves. Afterwards we see fire and 
water contending for the mastery in a huge elemental war 
that rocked the earth on its foundations. As the result of 
this fearful conflict we see vast mountain ranges, in the pro- 
gress of ages, emerging from the waves, lifted up thousands 
of feet into the air, with as much ease as a child lifts its toy 
from the floor. The waters are then, during other ages, 
rolled back from the face of continents, and vast expanses of 
land appear. So the work goes on. Rocks are formed; 
mountains upheaved ; continénts reared. Then thousands of 
years go by, and storm and torrent, frost and ice, crumble 
down that which fire has builded, and roll it down into the 
valleys. Thus a soil is formed on which grows an increasing — 
vegetation whose death and decay form the fruitful life of 
other generations. A period of calm follows the period of 
tempest. The earth decks herself as for a bridal. After 2 
growth of unnumbered ages from the time the earth was a 
glowing globe, through all her numerous changes gradually 
improving in form, in climate, in beauty, in adaptation, at 
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length she has been perfectly fitted to receive her noblest ten- 
ant, Man. ; 

The point we make is this: that every change has been a 
gain. ‘The earth has constantly improved from one stage to 
another, becoming more and more fitted for her highest pur- 
pose, reaching forward through epoch after epoch to the 
grand fruition. The earth is more beautiful, more complete 
now than in any preceding epoch; whence we conclude that 
each succeeding epoch will be an advance upon this until old 
mother earth shall have fulfilled the hidden purposes of her 
creation. 

In the history of vegetation we read the same thought ex- 
pressed in a different and a more beautiful form. Turn over 
the rocky pages of the earth’s history and scan closely those 
hieroghyphics written there by the finger of God. The first 
that are seen are merely the letters, the aiphabet with which 
is written the wonderful history that follows. The first forms 
of vegetable life were the simplest, such as mosses and ferns. 
Afterwards came forms of still higher and more complicated 
structure, until we find giant grasses grown into huge trees. 
So vegetable life has been developed, from a: simpler to a 
more complex structure. The forms of life in each epoch , 
have been an advance upon the preceding epoch, until in that 
just preceding our own such species as roses and fruit trees 
appeared together with the hard woods. In our own age veg- 
etable life seems to be the culmination of all the preceding 
growth. 

Animal life follows the same law of growth. The first ani- 
mal life was so near like that of plants that it has been hard 
to distinguish between them. Then followed animals with 
little or no true organization like gilly fishes. Afterwards 
came the mollusks and the radiata destitute of the central 
column, the spine, binding all parts together. These were 
succeeded by the lowest fishes, then monster flying and creep- 
ing reptiles, then birds, then huge, unwieldy beasts, then the 
higher mammalia, and lastly, Man. Of course these differ- 
ent forms of animal life are not divided by any clear cut di- 
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vision ; the periods overlap each other. Yet the fact remains 
that there has been a gradual growth from the pulpy mass 
of the polyp up to the complicated and beautiful frame of 
man. So true is it that this law of progress marks all earth- 
_ly growth that the Development and Natural Selection theo- 
ries are now prominently before the scientific world -as expla- 
nations of our present multiplicity of organisms. Some go 
so far as to say that such power resides in the common dust 
of the earth that it, in obedience to a hidden and forceful law 
of its being, develops through endless ages and endless 
changes until it climbs to a human soul. 

We say nothing here concerning the truth of any of these 
theories. We simply make use of the fact to show that na- 
ture, as regarded by scientific men, is a gradual growth near- 
ing perfection at each succeeding epoch. The scientific view 
of man is not that he is a ruin, a fallen being, but that pres- 
ent humanity is the result of gradual growth from a lower to 
a higher. So true is the teaching of nature that it is hard to 
find a man of science who can believe, as the result of a sci- 
entific investigation, in the dogmas of the church. 

If, as we have seen, nature shows a gradual growth up- 
_ wards extending through unnumbered ages, we conclude that 
the human race and the human soul must have opportunities 
for like growth. It must, therefore, be the destiny of the 
race, and of the immortal soul to grow better: and larger 
from age to age through the unending cycles of eternity. 
There seems to us to be no escape from this conclusion, un- 
less it can be scientifically demonstrated that man is an ex- 
ception to this Divine law, which has never yet been done ; 
nor do we believe it can be done. If, therefore, the law of 
the universe is gradual growth into something higher and 
better there can be no place for an endless hell where the 
soul goes backwards. Endless punishment needlessly breaks 
across all the known methods of God, is entirely antagonistic 
to all the revelations of science, needlessly interrupts an eter- 
nal law of nature ; and there is in this fact, therefore, presump- 
tive proof that those who say they find it in the Bible are 
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mistaken. If it is in the Bible, then the Bible and Nature are 
in utter antagonism ; a result simply impossible, as both are 
from God. Rather than be forced to this conclusion, we pre- 
fer to say that men have misread God’s written word. 

II. The doctrine in question is in direct opposition to the 
ministry of nature. i 

The doctrine of endless punishment asserts the happiness 
of a select few, and the unending misery of the many. The 
ministry of nature promotes the happiness of all impartially. 
The results of the doctrine in question are that a few are 
saved from eternal ruin, while the great majority of the race 
is hopelessly doomed forever. The results of the ministry of 
nature are that good is given to all. An intelligent view of 
nature would show that goodness was the main thought of 
the wisdom which contrived its forces; the main motive of 
the will which spoke it into being. See how every delicate 
fibre of the tiniest flower is made to promote its growth ; 
how every tough splinter of the broad branched oak is made 
to strengthen, never to weaken. See too the myriad forms of 
animal life that populate the globe. Every thing is so full of 
life that hundreds of God’s creatures live in every drop of 
stagnant water ; and these tiny beings have all things arranged 
for their physical comfort and growth as much as if the uni- 
verse was made alone for them; and not one of their minute 
organs is given for the purpose of producing pain. 

The giants of the creation, the elephants and the whales, 
with their vast organisms and mighty strength are equal evi- 
dences of a wise care, and a thoughtful goodness; for every 
organ, every function, every nerve and muscle is arranged 
with reference to use and happiness. So the innumerable fine 
and delicate tissues in the human body are placed there for 
the production of pleasure and growth; never for pain and 
ruin. 

The earth beneath our feet opens wide her ample stores, 
and feeds the nations. The sky above us bends over us like 
a divine benediction, and every ray that streams out from the 
far distant star bears on its wings of light only messages of a 
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wise care, and an omnipotent love. The air wraps us about 
like loving arms, and every breeze that blows comes to us 
heavily freighted with good. The rivers running to the sea 
dispense their bounties to thirsty field and beast; and, in 
their gentle ripples, murmur their happiness to every ear at- 
tuned to catch the sweet melody of their song of good. The 
clouds come to us with mercy and care filling every drop 
of rain. The nestling leaves of the forest whisper their 
words of goodness to every wooing breeze ; the firm set hills, 
- towering in grandeur toward the heavens, with the lovely 
valleys nestling confidingly at their feet, lift their snowy tops 
to their Maker in thankfulness and praise; and the restless 
sea, rolling its billows to and fro in the very exuberance of 
its mighty strength, peals forth its deep organ note to swell 
the chorus of creation which sings one eternal song of praise 
to Him who in goodness created all things, upholds, and 
blesses all. 

Having thus seen that God’s revelation to man as written 
in nature is opposed to the doctrine of endless punishment, 
let us see what revelation God has for us in humanity. 

III. We note, then, in the third place, that the doctrine 
in question is in conflict with the best feelings, the tenderest 
sympathies, and holiest desires of human nature. 

He who believes in endless punishment must wage a life- 
long war against his own better nature. The nobler a soul 
becomes, the better, any human being is, the more Christlike 
the life, the harder struggle it is to believe in this cruel doc- 
trine. Our Orthodox brethren have said, time and again, 
that the idea of Universal Salvation appeals to the holiest 
feelings and tenderest affections of humanity; that there is a 
natural desire in every heart to believe it; that faith in 
this doctrine would lift a dark cloud of woe from their souls ; 
while, on the other hand, endless punishment is accepted 
against repeated and continued protests of the finer feelings. 

The idea is also dear to every philosophic and reasoning 
mind that all things came from one hand, are directed by one 
holy will, and. that all will finally be in complete harmony 
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with the Divine Mind. No reasoning man, who has thought 
at all on the design of God’s creation, can help coming to the 
conclusion that nothing in all the universe shall remain for- 
ever opposed to Him. All right thinking points to ONE as 
the source and the end of all; or, as Paul expresses it, one 
Father, “of whom, and THROUGH whom, and TO whom are all 
things.” 

The idea is dear to every good man that pain and misery 
and woe shall some day cease ; that the time will come when 
none of his friends, none of anyone’s friends, shall forever feel 
the weight of God’s eternal wrath abiding upon them. Many 
a Christian soul has realized that, unless these best. feelings of 
our nature shall be radically changed, heaven cannot be 
heaven while even one soul suffers endless pain: that it can- 
not be at rest until some way can be found to bear help and 
salvation to those miserable souls tossing on the fiery billows 
below. 

The hope is dear to every religious soul that all beings in 
the wide creation shall sing praises to the God that made 
them ; that none in any far off dismal corner of the universe 
shall spend the ceaseless ages of eternity in endless cursings 
and blasphemies. 

Now can a doctrine be reasonable that is thus onpena to 
the best feelings, not only of the sinful, but of the righteous ; 
so much o»vposed that the more Christlike a soul becomes, the 
harder it is to believe it? Is any doctrine reasonable, can 
any doctrine be true, that cannot be prayed for by devout and 
Christian souls ? Are there any good men or women anywhere 
who, in their best moments can kneel down and solemnly ask 
God to doom any mortal, no matter how guilty, to the eternal 
torments of hell? Every prayer that is uttered from the 
tens of thousands of pulpits on Sundays, every prayer of the 
millions of true-hearted Christians, every deed of love that 
helps another —unspoken prayers, but best of all—are all 
burdened with one request: ‘“ O God, we pray Thee, save all 
Thy children from their sins, turn them all to Thy truth ; 
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and gather them, at last, into the mansions of eternal rest 
and blessedness.” 

It is only the most degraded, vicious, and cruel of men, 
and these too in their worst moments, who can desire that 
endless punishment may be true. The deeper down we go 
into the mire of human ignorance, superstition, and deprav- 
ity the more firm and sincere are the believers in the doc- 
trine — not however, for themselves, but for their enemies. 
The higher we rise in the ranks of intelligence, purity, and 
goodness, the more intense the desire to escape from the yoke 
of this horrible dogma, and remove by some’ loving artifice, 
this stain from the Divine Father’s character. Believing that 
man was made in God’s image; that God has revealed Him- 
self in the human soul; what can we infer from these facts 
except that there can be no such thing as endless punish- 
ment. God’s revelations cannot disagree, as we have said. 
If, therefore, this doctrine cannot be found revealed in human 
nature, is it not presumptive proof again that they are wrong 
who say it can be found in the Bible ? 

IV. Lastly; a single fact of human nature renders this 
doctrine wholly incredible ; the fact of Inherited Tendencies. 

We are all aware that the Orthodox churches hold to the 
doctrine of Total Depravity. This doctrine is not entirely a 
figment of the imagination, as some of us are wont to think ; 
there is some truth at the bottom of it. If it had been an 
entire falsehood the experience of every man would have im- 
mediately overthrown it, and it could never have been be- 
lieved. The truth underlying this doctrine is that parents, 
under certain conditions, do transmit mental and moral quali- 
ties to their children ; the falsehood in the doctrine is the as- 
sumption that therefore, the children are born totally de- 
praved. In our opposition to this doctrine we have been led 
to the other extreme, and have affirmed that each child is 
born into the world free from all evil taint, or tendency. 
This is not true either. Both are half right and half wrong ; 
the truth lies between them. The facts are the following, 
which intelligent observation confirms. Each child is born 
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into the world with certain tendencies and qualities trans- 
mitted to it either by its parents or by its more remote ances- 
tors. It is a physical law that any confirmed evil habit or 
vice will be likely to become second nature in the child, so 
that the will is feeble in its presence. 

When we see that certain individuals of certain families 
have a strong and an almost mastering drift toward certain 
vices, we explain it by saying that it runs in the breed. It 
does indeed run in the breed. Ifa family for a longer or 
shorter period of time has been addicted to any of the gross 
forms of vice, such as licentiousness, intemperance, or lying, 
we are almost certain to find some of the descendants ad- 
dicted to these vices.. In our inquiries about a certain in- 
dividual we often get for an answer that “ he is a chip off the 
old block.” This is satisfactory, and likewise true ; nor do we 
know exactly how old the block is. Character, traits, habits 
are transmitted from parent to child for no one knows how 
long. 

This law is of universal prevalence. By its action plants 

and animals produce young after their own kind; so- that 
- when we sow wheat we know wheat will grow from that seed, 
not corn, not weeds; and when we graft an apple tree we 
know precisely what kind of apples will grow on the graft. 
It is only by the action of this law that there can be any cer- 
tainty in the operations of agriculture. 

In consequence of this law also races of men are continued 
on the earth. ‘The African, the Indian, the Caucassian bring 
forth after their respective kinds. Even peculiarities of the 
same race are transmitted. The hundreds of different In- 
dian tribes on this continent are so marked in their physical 
appearance, that a keen observer is never at fault in placing 
them. ll the varieties of the Indo-European race, the Hin- 
doo, the Teuton, the Saxon, have marked ‘peculiarities that 
always belong to these respective peoples. 

Certain families, too, for generations are remarkable for 
physical peculiarities, for special or exceptional organisms, for 
great size or strength. We know of a family which is 
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marked every generation or two with a small “ bit” out of 
the ear. Disease also is transmitted. When the “ stock ” is 
running out in any family, the children will have little vitality 
and will not be likely to be long-lived. All know that a ten- 
dency to scrofula and consumption is transmitted. Once in a 
family they seldem leave until the family dies out or is re- 
newed by fresher blood. 

This law, as we have said, holds just as true in the moral 
world. Moral traits are transmitted ; so that some are born 
thieves — kleptomaniacs these are called when the trait crops 
out in high life. Some are born drunkards, and it is almost 
impossible in such to control this disposition, to conquer this 
inherited tendency. As an inmate of the Binghampton 
Asylum ‘for Inebriates said, “To cure some drunkards you 
must commence with their grandfathers.” 

The old comparison between a clean, white, unwritten 
sheet of paper and an infant’s soul on which may be written 
anything does not hold. Infants’ souls are more like palimp- 
sests on which is written, crossed and recrossed, in sympa- 
thetic ink, tendencies and traits of ancestors long ago dead and 
gone. We are all born with inherited tendencies to evil — as 
well as good. 

In view of these facts, since by God’s law we bear in our. 
souls the sins of our fathers and grandfathers, is it not pretty 
hard for the same God who made the law to doom us to eter- 
nal ruin because we do not do those things we are utterly un- 
able todo? ‘To say this is to say that God, by the operation 
of His laws, ties some of His children hand and foot with the 
vices and sins of their parents, throws them into this world- 
den with the wild beasts of temptation; and then tells them 
that, if, thus bound they do not rise and destroy these raving 
beasts, they shall be damned endlessly ? Is there any sense, 
or justice, or righteousness, or reason in this? Because we 
are sent into the world with these gathered sins of genera- 
tions before us, because in this world we have not sufficient op- 
portunity to perfect our growth, if there is any justice in the 
Eternal Courts above, we shall for this very reason have a 
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better chance hereafter. And having this chance we shall 
at last come to ourselves; we shall turn our backs on the 
evil, arise, and go to our Father. Then will our weary wan- 
derings cease when He has enfolded us in the arms of His 
love, and rejoiced over us as over one that “ was dead, but is 
alive again.” 

These are the reasons, drawn from creation and human na- 
ture, why we cannot believe in the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment. Unless it can be clearly demonstrated that nature 
does not show continual progress in the past; that the minis- 
try of nature is mainly for the promotion of evil rather than 
of good; that man in his best estate does not long for the de- 
struction of all moral evil; that children enter the world 
entirely uninfluenced by the physical and moral conditions of 
their parents and ancestors ; we must believe that God teaches 
Universal Redemption in this Elder Scripture of His written 
on the material universe and on the human heart. And since 
God’s revelations cannot be contradictory, we must infer 
that the doctrine of Endless Punishment is not taught in the 
Bible. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“ The Revision of the New Testament.” + 


ALL our readers have heard by this time of the proposed revision 
of our authorized translation of the Bible. The volume recently is- 
sued by the Harpers, the title of which is given below, furnishes am- 
ple information as to the origin and progress of this important enter- 
prise, and demonstrates beyond controversy the imperative need of 

1 The Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin: C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and 


Bristol. With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, D.D. Harper & Brothers. Pp. 615. 
$3.00. 
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such revision. Dr. Schaff in his Introduction gives us a list of the 
“Companies of Revision,” both English and American, embracing 
the most learned and accomplished scholars of the various creeds and 
-communions ; which encourages the hope that the work will be done 
faithfully and conscientiously, with the sole purpose of giving to the 
English reader a perfect transcript, as far as possible, of the thought 
and meaning of the sacred writers. 

We propose a brief statement of some of the most important feat- 
ures of this undertaking, that the readers of the QUARTERLY may be 
able to understand the nature, necessity and difficulty of the work. 
The plan may be said to include two divisions: 1. A Revision of the 
Original ; 2. A Revision of the Translation. 

I. Revision of the Original. The reader need not be alarmed at 
this statement. Let us take the New Testament. The autograph 
gospels and epistles perished long ago. We have only copies, which 
have been copied and re-copied many times, even the best of them. 
Of course mistakes have been made in the process of copying; and 
the most important thing of all is, by comparing these manuscripts, to 
establish a Greek text as near the original of the evangelists and 
apostles as is possible. 

Our textus receptus, so called, or the Greek text from which our 
English version was made, dates from the first printed editions of Eras- 
mus, A. D. 1516-1527. The best and most valuable manuscripts 
were not known at that time, the Ancient Versions and the quotations 
by the ancient Fathers had not been examined, and textual criticism 
was an unknown art. Since then great discoveries have been made, 
and most valuable manuscripts have been brétight to light, dating 
back to the middle of the fourth century. TH@ older the manuscript, 
of course, the more likely it is to be free from the errors of copyists, 
and the corruptions of dishonest theologians. The total number of 
Greek manuscripts now known, and used in establishing a correct 
original text, is over 1500, many of which are incomplete, having lost 
leaves from various parts. By comparing these with each other, with 
the ancient versions, the Itala, Vulgate, Syriac, Ethiopic, &c, and 
with the quotations of the early Fathers, some of them reaching back 
to the apostolic age, it is easy to see that Biblical scholars, thoroughly 
conversant with the whole subject, are now able to reconstruct with a 
good degree of accuracy the oldest attainable text. The method is 
simple and intelligible. 
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For example: A word, or sentence, or verse is found in our printed 
Greek Testament. For good reasons its genuineness is doubted, and 
they set to work to test the question. They examine the manuscripts 
in existence at the time the Testament was first printed, and find it in 
them. They go back and compare it with the manuscripts of the fif- 
teenth century; it is there—with those of the fourteenth, twelfth, 
tenth—it is in these also. Then they follow the inquiry through all 
the manuscripts back to the sixth century, and still it meets them 
everywhere. But when they come to the fifth century they find it 
present in some manuscripts and wanting in others; growing less and 
less frequent, until, entering the fourth century, it disappears alto- 
gether. They take up the Vatican Codex, belonging to the middle of 
this century—and it ts not there. Then they go to the Codex Sinait- 
icus, dating perhaps at A. D. 330, the oldest and most certain of all, 
and tt is not there. Having exhausted the testimony of manuscripts, 
they go to the oldest translations of the New Testament, the Latin, 
Syriac, &c; and it is not to be found in one of them. Lastly, they 
turn over the pages of the earliest Christian writers, some of whom 
doubtless had read the very autographs of the apostles, and there is 
no trace of it in all they have written; though some of them have 
quoted the words immediately preceding and following, and, from the 
nature of the subject treated, could not have failed to quote it, if it 
had been in the manuscripts they were using. 

Now, can there be more convincing proof than is furnished by this 
crowd of witnesses, that the word or passage in question was not in 
the original Greek of the evangelists or apostles? Can any testi- 
mony show more clearly that it was added to the text by some one 
after the middle of the fourth century, either from ignorance or with 
dishonest intention ? 

It is by investigations of this sort that such passages as I. John v. 
7; Mark xvi. 9-20; John vii. 53—viii. 11; Luke ix. 54-56; Mark 
xxvii. 35; Acts xxiv. 6-8, viii. 37, ix. 5, 6, &c., have been proved to 
be additions or interpolations of a later age, and not parts of the orig- 
inal evangelical writings. And it is in this way, at the cost of im- 
mense labor, that it is proposed, in the new revision of our English 
Bible, as a most important and essential part of the work, to establish 
a correct original text, by leaving out these additions, supplying omis- 
sions, and correcting errors arising from ignorance or design—this, as a 
necessary preliminary to the revision of the translation. 


II. Revision of the Translation. The necessity for this has long 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 
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been felt by scholars of all creeds. Though the English Bible is 
probably the best of all the modern versions, it is by no means per- 
fect; and its defects arise from various causes, and appear under 
various forms; as mistranslations, supplied words not in the original 
omissions of the Greek article, insertion of the article where there is 
none 1n the original, grammatical errors regarding the Greek particles 
and prepositions, false punctuation, needless and injurious variations 
in rendering the same original words, confusion of proper names, &c. 
To these may be added the use of words current at the time the 
translation was made, but now obsolete; and of other words which 
have since then entirely changed in meaning and usage. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate some of these points. 

1. Needless variations in the translation of the same original word. 

Abyos, Logos, is represented by no less than twenty-eight different 
English words—cause, communication, word, thing, account, talk, 
mouth, speaker, reason, work, fame, matter, question, treatise, &c. 

Karapyéw, Katargeo, occurs twenty-seven times, and is translated 
by seventeen different verbs—to make void, to cumber, to destroy, to 
loose, to deliver, to fail, to put down, &e. 

Zrh0w, Zeloo, is found only twelve times, and yet is given in nine 
different renderings. 

Koirw, Krino, is translated by the word damn of such fearful sound 
to some; but also by sue-at-law, condemn, determine, judge, conclude, 
ordain, call-in-question, thought, esteem, decree ; while the nouns krima 
and krisis are rendered by judgment, damnation, accusation, condem- 


nation. 
Suppose the English reader wishes to know the usage of the word 


atonement. He consults the Concordance, and finds it used only once 
in the N. T., Rom. v. 11; and so his investigation ends. But the 


truth is the Greek word is found in three other passages, Rom. xi. 15, 
and II. Cor. v. 18, 19; but with the correct and more intelligible ren- 


dering of “reconciliation” and “ reconciling.” 


In II. Cor. v. we have the same original word rendered by “appear,” 


which is wrong; and by “made sonnnibiet: ” which is right: “We must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ. . . We are made 
mantfest unto. God, and I trust also are made manifest in your con- 


seiences.” 
Mévo has no less than three English renderings in a single verse, 
abide, remain, continue. I John ii. 24. 
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Psalm xcv. 11, is twice quoted in immediate connection—Heb. iii. 
11—“ So Isware in my wrath, They shall not enter into my rest” ; 
and in iv. 3,“I have sworn in my wrath, Jf they shall enter into my 
rest.” Now by turning to the original, it will be seen that the Greek 
is exactly the same in both passages, yet the translation is quite differ- 
ent, and very confusing. ‘ 

We know that it is impossible always to turn one language into an- 
other, word for word; impossible always to represent all the various 
shades of thonght and meaning in the Greek word by the same Eng- 
lish word; but that this wide latitude of rendering is unnecessary, 
and often wholly obscures the meaning, is beyond question with all 
who are at all familiar with the original. 

The phrase “bottomless pit,” as used in Revelations xvii. and xx., 
suggests frightful things to many; but if our translators had given a 
uniform rendering to @Svocog we should have had the following in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, “ Who shall ascend into heaven to bring Christ down 
from above? Or who shall descend into the bottomless pit to bring 
up Christ again from the dead?” Such rendering would have sug- 
gested some inquiry as to the meaning of the phrase. We shall have 
something more to say of this at another time. 

2. The needless translation by one English word of many words in 
the original languages of different meanings. 

Heil is the rendering of four original words widely different in ori- 
gin and signification, and neither of them having the modern popular 
or creed meaning of the word “hell.” 

Come is a translation of thirty-two different Greek verbs! and 
call of sixteen; while depart stands for twenty-one, declare for four- 
teen, give for fourteen, go for sixteen, receive for eighteen, take for 


twenty-one, raiment for seven, shame for six; and 80 on. 


World is the rendering of av, ation, xoopoc, kosmos, ard ouovuern, 
otkoumene. Miserable confusion is made with the first two by thus 
obliterating the difference observed by the sacred writers. Notable 


examples of this are found in Matthew xiii. and Hebrews ix. In the 
Parable of the Tares Christ positively distinguishes between kosmos 


and aton by making the first the harvest-field and the last the harvest- 
season. The translators, disregarding this distinction, render both by 


the English world—* the field is the world,” and “the harvest is the 
end of the world;” whereas the Saviour emphatically says, the field 
_ is the world, and the harvest the end of the season, age or dispensa- 
tion. There is the same difference between kosmos and avon that 
there is between a country and its government; between France, for 
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example, and the present Republic—the end of the Republic is not 
the end of France. 

So in Hebrews ix. 26, the same distinction is made in the original 
and disregarded in the translation ; “since the foundation of the world 
(kosmos) . . but now once in the end of the world (ation) hath 
he appeared.” The end of the world has not come yet, but Christ 
did appear at the end of the Mosaic age or Law Dispensation. 

3. The arbitrary omission or addition of the article, without regard 
to the Greek. 

In Hebrews ix. 27, “ As it is appointed unto men once to die and 
after this the judgment,” our translators have left out the before 
“men” where the sacred writer put it in; and have put the before 
“judgment” where he left it out! Thus they make him speak of all 
men, when he meant the men, a particular class, viz: the priests; and 
of the judgment, when he meant a judgment which had no more re- 
semblance to the orthodox dogma of a general judgment than justifi- 
cation has to condemnation. 

And the inconsistency of leaving the article untranslated before 
“men” is seen in the fact that in chapter vii. 21, it is made demon- 
strative, and properly translated by “those priests.” If it had been 
rendered “those ” in both verses, the false quotation, “It is appointed 
unto all men,” &c., would never have had currency. The or those 
men would have immediately suggested the inquiry, What men? and 
the context would have furnished the answer. 

And chapter vii. 21,:is not the only instance in which the article is 
emphasized as a pronoun in our translation. In I. Cor. v. 13, it is 
rendered by “that”—“that wicked person”; and so in John i. 21, 
vi. 14, “that prophet?” and in II. Thess. ii. 3, “that man of sin;” 
and in Rev. i. 8, “the words of this prophecy”; and in the next 
verse it is turned into a personal pronoun, “from him which was, and 
is,’ &c. All these, including Heb. ix. 27, seem to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Lightfoot in his “Fresh Revision”; though he men- 
tions I. Thess. iv. 6, where it is rendered by any. 

Dr. Schaff says of Rom. v. 15-19, “ One and many for the one, 
6 ec, and the many, of woddoi (the mass, the whole race, martes 
avOoono, ver. 12). The omission of the article in this important 
passage weakens the antithesis and obscures the idea of the sufficiency 
and universal intent of Christ’s redemption.” ? 

2 Introduction to Revision, p. xxxiv. See also remarks of Prof. Lightfoot, p. 92, 


where he quotes Bentley’s words, “oi polloi, the whole multitude, the entire species of 
mankind, exclusive only of the one.” 
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On the other hand, in the phrase “the day of judgment,” which oc- 
curs only eight times, the translators have seven times inserted the 
article “the” in the English where it is not found in the Greek; the 
only instance of the Greek article in this phrase being I. John iv. 17. 
Thus the English New Testament reads as if there were only one day 
of judgment, while the Saviour and his apostles speak of several. In 
Jude 6, “unto the, judgment of the great day ””—we have the article 
twice in English, though in neither case is it in the Greek. 

In John iv. 27, “ They marvelled that he talked with the woman” 
(of Samaria), they have put “the” before woman, thus destroying 
the point of the passage. The disciples did not marvel that he talked 
with that particular woman, for they knew nothing of her character ; 
but that he should talk in public with a woman, any woman, for this 
was contrary to the Rabbinical precept: “ Let no man talk with a 
woman in the street; no, not with his own wife.” 

4. The Confusion of Proper Names. 

Why should Hosea of the Old Testament be written Osee in the 
New, as in Rom. ix. 25? Why is the same person called Mark in 
some places, and Marcus in others? Why Luke and Lucas in two 
epistles sent at the same time, from the same place, and to the same 
destination? Col. iv. 14 and Philemon 24. Then we have the 
prophet called Jeremy and Jeremias in the same gospel. Matt. ii., xvi. 
And there are multitudes of other examples where the same name is 
written in various ways, greatly to the confusion of the reader; as 
Apollos and Apollo, Noah and Noe, Jonas and Jona, Corinthus and 
Corinth, Sodoma and Sodom, Cretes and Cretians. In Acts we have 
Timotheus, and in Hebrews Timothy ; and in the same chapter of II 
Corinthians (i. 1, 19.), we have both Timotheus and Timothy for the 
same person. 

Again, there is great confusion in the various forms of another 
name—Judah, Judas, Juda, Jude. The patriarch is called both Juda 
and Judah in Hebrews vii. and viii., Judas in Matt. i., and Juda in 
the parallel passage in Luke iii.; while the brother of Jesus is called 
Judas in Matt. xiii; and Juda in Mark vi. Why not have Judah for 
the patriarch, his tribe and country ; Judas for Iscariot; Juda for the 
brother of Jesus, and others of that name; and Jude for the author 
of the epistle ? 

Utterly inconsistent in these renderings, and thus making dismal 
confusion, our translators suddenly become absurdly consistent with 
regard to one name, thereby making still worse confusion. Jesus 
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ought to be regarded as belonging exclusively to the Saviour of the 
world; and yet they have bewildered and confounded thonsands of 
readers by giving that name to Joshua, the great leader of the Israel- 
ites, in Acts vii. 45 and Hebrews iv. 6. The Greek form, to be sure, 
is ‘Inoov;, the Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew name Joshua; but 
the form in this case should have been sacrificed to historic truth and 
the demands of the text. 

5. Archaisms, or the use of obsolete words and phrases. 

To prevent in the sense of to anticipate, or go before—* prevent us 
with thy blessings”; to det in the sense of hinder—“he who now let- 
teth, will let”; charger for platter ; offence for stumbling-block ; “rob- 
bers of churches” for robbers of heathen temples, Acts. xix. 37— 
churches had no existence then. 

How few get the meaning of Acts xxi. 15: they “took up their 
carriages and went to Jerusalem ”—“ carriages” meant baggage in old 
English. So how few know that, when Paul “passed through the 
upper coasts” on his way to Ephesus, Acts xix., instead of going along 
the sea-shore, he traversed the high land in the interior—“ coasts” 
formerly meaning “borders” or “boundaries.” So Acts. xiii. 50. 
And Paul’s language in I. Tim. v. 4: “If any widow have children 
or nephews,” seems strange—why not nieces as well? But the 
strangeness disappears when we learn that at the time our translation 
was made “nephews” meant “ grandchildren.” 

Not many know that the uppermost and chief rooms in Matt. xxiii. 5, 
and the parallel texts, should be seats ; and that “go up higher” is 
not an invitation to go up stairs, or into the “parlor,” but to seats 
nearer the head of the table, the place of honor. See also I. Cor. 
xiv. 16—“ room” in the sense of seat is obsolete. 

We might extend these observations indefinitely, but enough has 
been said to show the wisdom and profit of a “ New Revision” of the 
“ Authorized Translation.” We proposed to ourself in writing this 
article to point out some special examples of mistranslations, but our 
space is filled. Whether the Revisers will correct all the errors indi- 
cated above remains to be seen. We hope, but we fear. We may 
return to the subject again. In the mean time we advise every min- 
ister in our communion, to procure the volume above named. We 
promise that it will prove eminently serviceable. 


English Orthodoxy on Endless Punishment. 


WE give place to the following for two reasons. First, to show the 
extent to which the doctrine of endless punishment is undermined 
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among the English Independent (orthodox) ministers, and ignored in 
their preaching; the goodness of God and the love of Christ taking 
the place of the old style denunciation of hells and torments. It re- 
veals, too, a fact worth noting. “I don’t say it is true, and I don’t 
say it isn’t true. J let it alone.” This reminds us of Beecher’s con- 
fession on this point, and applies to this country as well as to Eng- 
land. We have always divided the evangelical clergy into three 
classes. 1. Those who sincerely believe it and preach it—a small 
“class. 2. Those who neither believe it, nor preach it—not, perhaps, 
a very large class. 3. Those, embracing the great body of the clergy, 
who, like our English friend, neither affirm nor deny the doctrine. It 
may be true, and it may be false. They think it wisest to take a 
middle course, and “let it alone”; or if they ever allude to it, they 
simply repeat the words of Scripture without defining their meaning, 
leaving their hearers to interpret the language according to the meas- 
ure of their ignorance or knowledge. This is, they think, a safe 
course. It saves their reputation for orthodoxy ; it satisfies the peo- 
ple, generally ; they escape committing themselves to either side; and 
if it turns out to be true at last, they are all right. God, of course, 
will never know but that they believed it, and preached it in good 
faith. 


Second, we give this extract, from the Unitarian Herald of Eng- 
land, to show how boldly and honestly the Unitarians face certain 
theological problems, and follow them fearlessly to their logical re- 
sults. The writer, who is a Unitarian minister, was recently journey- 
ing from Bolton to Liverpool. He took a seat in “a third-class 
smoking car,” where he found also a Nonconformist, Dissenting, or 
Orthodox clergyman ; exchanging cigars, they soon fell into a friendly 
religious chat on the religious questions of the day. After a while, 
says the writer, Rev. William Binns, 


“We diverged into the question of future punishments, and on that 
I expressed myself in rather strong language. I said, ‘I am delighted 
to see that many Independents are giving up the eternity of future 
punishment, and opening a door in hell for the sun to shine through, 
or else letting the wicked find rest in annihilation. What's your own 
opinion ?’ 

‘Mine?’ answered he. ‘I lean to the side of mercy. I think Mr. 
Maurice is the greatest theologian this age has seen. But the old 
men among us as a rule like hard and bitter doctrines. Some of the 
young men are liberal, but they have very up-hill work. Calvin is a 
heavy weight.’ 
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‘So he is,’ said I, ‘a perfect old man of the sea. You must do as 
Sinbad did with his enemy, throttle him, and march on in liberty. 
But why dq not you Liberal Independents make a decided and organ- 
ized stand against that awful and worse than atheistic superstition of 
an endless hell ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. Then he made a minute’s meditative 
pause. Then he looked out of the window on the beautiful day. 
Then he puffed at his cigar as if profoundly enjoying it, and praised 
the brand. Then he replied to my still waiting query, “ What can 
we do? We do all we can, and I’m sorry to say that’s not much.: 
We ignore the doctrine of eternal punishment. We don’t deny it. 
Many .of our people could not bear the denial.. Besides, we can’t 
keep going out of our way to deny everything we don’t believe. We 
preach the goodness of God and the love of Christ, and hope that in 
time these affirmations will exhaust the semblance of life in the old 
lie. It’s scarcely worth while throwing stones at what is dying of 
itself.’ 

‘That’s slow work, I said. ‘I believe the wisest way to treat er- 
rer is to knock it on the head. Think of the harm it does while it 
lasts. Think of its subtle poison, its nightmare terrors, its cruelty 
to man, its libel on God.’ 

‘All true enough apparently,’ he said. ‘In some moods I feel in- 
clined to go as far as you, and am tempted to be quite as positive as 
you are. But then I can’t always see my way, and so prefer holding 
my tongue. I don’t say it’s true, and I don’t say it isn’t true. I let 
it alone. After all it’s not the only puzzle. Sin itself, the very ex- 
istence of sin, is the great difficulty to my mind. How do you rec- 
oncile that with your perfection of God? If he permits sin for a 
moment, He may, for aught I know, permit it forever. I can’t say I 
believe He does, and I hope He does not. But there, at any rate, is 
the equal mystery.’ 

‘Not at all,” I replied. ‘The mysteries are by no means equal. 
There is a world-wide difference between sin for a moment and sin 
forever. The first may pass away like that puff of smoke. It ob- 
scures the sky temporarily, but it’s lost in the clear daylight. The 
last is a total and enduring eclipse of the sun. When I have risen 
above the individual sins, I can even see some wise meaning of ben- 
eficence in their very permission. ‘They’ve braced me and educated 
me. Doubtless I might have been better still without them, but they 
are not altogether evil. Sins that are outgrown may be stepping- 
stones to piety; but sins that endure eternally, that cannot be aban- 
doned, that are nourished forever just that they may be tormented 
forever, these I cannot see a shadow of good in. Dying sins I can 
understand as parts of an educational process, but everlastingly living 
sins, and the everlasting wretchedness that accompanies them, are 
more than a simple mystery. They are not clouds that break in 
showers, and there is no smiling face behind their frowning Provi- 
dence.’ 
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‘Never mind discussing that any more,’ he said. ‘It’s likely 
enough that at the bottom we agree, only I get at the good by affirm- 
ing the good and saying nothing about the evil. You get at it by af- 
firming the good, and denying the evil.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, you know the tree in the garden of Eden repre- 
sented both good and evil, and I feel bound to try and distinguish be- 
tween them. Let us resist the devil as well as seek after God.’ 

As we drew near Liverpool, he said, ‘It is not by a man’s dog- 
matic conceptions of theology that his spiritual state or future destiny 
is determined. The younger Independents are coming round to that 


conclusion.’ 
“ Right,’ said I, ‘that is the main point. Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’ ” 


We may add to the above that the Rev. Robert Spears, the able 
and efficient Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, writing to the “ Star in the West,” says, “I feel certain we 
are on the eve of a great movement in England, and in less than fifty 
years we may fairly hope, from the signs of the times, that the doc- 
trine of an endless hell will be a doctrine of the past, like our Smith- 
field burnings.” , 


A Unitarian Minister's Autobiography. 


WE read the chapters composing this volume as they appeared 
from month to month in the “ Religious Magazine,” and with such 
increasing interest that we procured it, as soon as published, that 
we might call the attention of our readers to its contents. The wri- 
ter withholds his name for reasons given in his Preface, and we shall 
respect his wishes; but he was in early life a preacher in our com- 
munion, which he subsequently left for the Unitarian ministry. 
Many of our clergy will readily recognize the author in the pages of 
his “ Second Part.” | 

The book has its value as a narrative ot real life and actual expe- 
rience. The Frst Part is a true picture of a boy’s lifeon a New 
England farm, and in a New England factory, fifty years ago; and it 
reveals a kind of life which does not emphasize the common talk 
about “ the good old times.” There are thousands living who, out of 
a bitter experience, can endorse the truth of the narrative. 

After recounting his hardships as a boy, and giving us an occa- 
sonal glimpse of a home where the Bible, the Assembly’s Cate- 


1 An Autobiography. In Three Parts. With Essays. A. Williams & Company. 
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chism,” Watts’s Hymns,” and the “Farmer’s Almanac,” made the 
family library, and every thing was darkened by the shadow of Cal- 
vinism ; the writer proceeds to recount his first attempts at self-educa- 
tion amid the whirl of factory wheels, and his experience in teaching 
others. We have a picture of some of the schools and teachers of a 
half-century ago worth looking at, and remembering. 

And it is at this point in the narrative that we have the record of — 
a painful event which cut short the life of one of our most promising 
young preachers; and brought sorrow and pain to hundreds of 
hearts, both within and without our Church. The relation of this 
sad event, which occurred forty years ago, will reveal the author to 
many of our older brethren: 


“There was a young and popular minister of my acquaintance set- 
tled over the parish in my school district. He had rooms at a neigh- 
boring hotel; and, when he found I could not procure a suitable 
boarding-place, asked me to share his accommodations with him. I 
joyfully aceepted, and our intimate relation was exceedingly pleasant. 
He was a man of fine talents, good attainments, and high ambition ; 
was rising rapidly in his profession and in the estimation of his peo- 
ple; was ‘to be married in a few months to a lady every way worthy 
of his position and affections; and so had almost everything that is 
desirable in this life before him. 

“ One very warm day towards the close of winter, when I came 
from school at noon, I found him sitting with flushed face near the 
fire and complaining of the cold; but as he had preached the day be- 
fore I did not think of him as seriously ill, or as having anything 
more than the influenza that was then prevalent. When [ returned 
in the afternoon, I found him more feverish, and asked him to let me 
call a physician. He replied that he would the next morning if he 
did not feel any better. Isat up with him till nearly midnight, 
when he seemed inclined to sleep. I left the lamp burning, and told 
him, as I lay down at his side to wake me if I could do anything for 
him. I had been up late the night before, and had got into the pro- 
foundest slumber, when I was suddenly awakened with the most un- 
earthly groan from the most unexpected quarter. For a moment I 
was utterly bewildered I knew not where I was, or what to do. I 
found myself in total silence and darkness. My first intelligent im- 
pulse was to speak to my companion. No answer followed. I put 
my hand over to his place; he was not there. I sprang up, and as I 
passed round the foot of the bed to go downstairs and call the land- 
lord I stepped on some object from which my naked foot slipped into— 
something wet ; and when I, a moment after, returned over the same 
stairway with a lamp, I saw my descending footsteps printed in 
blood through the whole ascent; and, as I entered our chamber, 
there on the floor before me lay my dear friend, with his throat cut 
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almost from ear to ear. The sound that awakened me so suddenly 
was the last he ever made. - He had, in the short time I slept, got 
up, put on most of his clothing, taken a chair to step up to the top 
shelf of a closet for an old razor that he had there thrown aside, 
blown out the light, and passed to the foot of the bed where he 
committed the insane deed, and where I had stepped upon his lifeless 
body. 

“All this that takes me so long to relate was the experience of a 
moment. In the darkness and silence of midnight it-so suddenly 
and violently shocked my whole nervous system, that I was unable 
to do anything, or get any quiet, natural slumber, for several weeks. 
It, of course, caused much excitement at the time in his parish, 
town, and whole vicinity. It was a great public sensation, and, as 
such, was soon over; but the private griefs, the disappointed hopes, 
the blighted affections of many individuals, to whom he was very 
near and dear, were too deep for all these long years to erase. 
Where any of these persons are now I know not; but should they 
chance to see these pages they will know who the writer is, and bear 
witness to the truth of this most afflictive tragedy. 


Next we have the record of his professional experience, his life as 
a minister among the Unitarians; and it is here where the interest 
and instruction of the narrative chiefly centre. His attention was 
first called to the ministry by hearing a sermon when he was seven- 
teen years old from Rev. Hosea Ballou; having been previously 
emancipated from the bondage of Orthodoxy by reading the books of 
his employee, who was a Universalist : 


“ About this time I heard Mr. Ballou preach, in the simplest, most 
sensible, and most affecting manner, a discourse on the “ Prodigal 
Son,” the “Lost Sheep,” the “ Lost Piece of Silver,” which pro- 
duced a very deep and strong impression on my mind. This repre- 
sented God in an entirely new light, as the compassionate, loving, 
forgiving Father of the human family, like our earthly parents, car- 
ing most for those who had wandered farthest and needed most. He 
went home with me after meeting, and we had a long and interesting 
conversation upon topics connected with the doctrine of the dis- 
course, and from that hour a new world began to dawn upon my un- 
derstanding and my heart. I became morally and intellectually in- 
terested in religious questions. 

“TI thought of all I had suffered from the false and gloomy the- 
ology then prevalent; of the blight it brought upon my childhood 
and youth ; of the gloomy clouds it was casting over all the religious 
world; of the multitudes who were all their lifetime under bondage 
to the ancient superstitions of an angry God and an endless hell ; 
till I felt an intense desire to go out into the world and everywhere 
proclaim the new gospel of glad tidings of pity and compassion, of 
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forgiveness and love. The new impulse quickened my whole nature 


to the highest activity, and I longed for the means of that education 
which would prepare me for this new work.” 


But how to obtain this education was the question. In those days 
both time and wages belonged legally to the father, until the lad was 


twenty-one years of age; and the claim was mostly rigidly enforced. 
In this case the parents, offended by the heresy of the young con- 
vert, threatened to recall him to farm-life in order to save him from 


the “evil influences” which had led to his renunciation of the old 


creeds. The result was a negotiation for his time for the next four 
years at a stipulated price, which was accepted by his father, and 
paid by the son as soon as earned. This first obstacle removed, 
there still remained another — the want of means to pay for his 


daily bread, and for his education, preparatory to entering the minis- 


try. But we will let him tell his own story at this point; for we 
are sure it will interest our readers, and the thousands who delight 
to honor the memory of “ Father Ballou ”: 


“Here, then, at this early age, with no knowledge of the world, 
with only five dollars in my pocket, without seeing a step of my 


future way, I started one morning in March to walk twenty miles 
into Boston, where I had but one acquaintance in all that great city. 
But vigorous youth, with little experience and a strong purpose, is 
always audaciously hopeful. I went to the Rev. Hosea Ballou, told 
him my story, expressed my desire for a better education, and asked 
him if he could not suggest some means of attaining it. He re- 
ceived me very cordially, wished me to stay at his house till he could 
see what could be done; and the next Sunday morning told his con- 
gregation that they would, in the evening have an opportunity to as- 
sist a young man from the country, who seemed to be thoroughly in 
earnest, and whose purpose had his entire approbation. 

“ With that contribution of about sixty dollars I went to an acade- 
my till the next winter, when I commenced teaching school. I con- 
tinued this course of alternate teaching and study for three years, 
without farther assistance from any quarter. The forty years that 
have since passed have not in the least dimmed the recollection of 
that generous confidence. I have wondered whether any other sixty 
dollars ever procured more blessings, or ever made anybody more 
grateful. It is true that, some years after, circumstances occurred 
which forced me to appear wanting in grateful attachment to these 
friends who helped me most, in the time of my greatest need ; but if 
those friends could have known what efforts and sacrifices even this 
appearance cost me, they would have estimated all the more my ap- 
preciation and fidelity. The highest return that can be made for such 
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assistance is .devotion to truth and duty, devotion to principles even 
at the risk of personal attachments.” 


From this time the author identified himself with the Unitarian 
ministry and surely the story he tells of moral cowardice, selfish op- 
positions, removals, disappointments and failures as pastor, and as 
“supply ” is not one likely to encourage young men to enter that 
ministry. We earnestly commend the record to the perusal of those 


preachers of our own communion who think they have a “a hard 
time,” and meet with special ill-treatment; who think Universalist 


parishioners sinners above all men at Jerusalem; who complain that 
talent and culture are not properly appreciated ; and are indignant 
that societies surrender their pulpit and church management to the 
despotism of a few rich, or influential men, often without religion, 
and sometimes without morality. 

It is true that much of the experience set down in these pages be- 
longs to the past, but much of it is equally pertinent to the present ; 
for though Slavery is abolished, Rum-selling and Rum-drinking are 
not; and “ No Politics in the Pulpit” is, im substance, still the battle- 
cry of those who have seen the shot and shell of a faithful and fearless 
pulpit falling too dangerously near the stronghold of their wicked- 
ness. 

But there was another trouble, beside Abolitionism and Temper- 
ance, which interfered with the success of the author’s ministry ; as 
appears in the following sentence: “I have been driven about from 
place to place through all these later years, by the cry of Transcend- 
entalism, Parkerism, Rationalism, and Radicalism ;” and yet he 
claims to be ‘spiritually’ ‘an old-fashioned Unitarian,’ ” and, states 
his creed thus: “In necessary things, Unity; in doubtful things, 
Liberty ; in ail things, Charity,” without regard to theological dog- 
mas and definitions. We confess to little sympathy with the sublime 
indifference to theology and doctrine so popular in some quarters. 
‘In necessary things unity.” Yes, but who is tu be the judge of what 
things are necessary? It is precisely here where the difficulty lies, 
and the division begins. What is necessary and fundamental with 
one, is not so with another. With the Trinitarian a belief in the 
Deity of Christ is necessary ; with the Unitarian it is not; and with 
the Rationalilist it is necessary that you should believe no such thing. 
With the Orthodox the doctrine of Endless Punishment is neces- 
sary; but with the Universalist it is an abominatien. With the 
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Christian the authority of Christ as a divinely-commissioned Father 
is essential; but the Free Religionist sneers at all such claims in his 
behalf, and counts Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son his equals, if not his superiors. Why talk of unity among such 
conflicting and hostile opinions? Suppose two and two agree to be 
five? The stubborn fact remains, that they are only four. 

Yes, but would you refuse to unite in any good work with these 
men because of this difference of belief? No; but we would take 
care in helping their work not to hinder our own, equally good and 
important. And we certainly would not act with them in any way 
equivalent to endorsement or fellowship of the dogmas of Calvin and 
Edwards, the vagaries of Abbott, Frothingham & Co., and doubtless 
they would say the same thing of us and our opinions. What then? 
Why the very divisions which this autobiography” deplores, but 
which we regard as legitimate and necessary ; for how can two work 
together except they be agreed? Let them march under their own 
flags, and we under ours; and when the occasion demands we will 
make common fight with them against the devil and his hosts. 

‘There is still another cause of dissatisfaction with our Unitarian 
brethren set forth as follows : 

“ The manner in which vacant pulpits have been supplied, and the 
conditions of ‘ candidating,’ so called, in a large number of Unitarian 
societies, especially in country towns of late years, have done much 
towards demoralizing our parishes, and causing unpleasant relations 
of rivalry and jealousy among our ministers. In view of facts re- 
lating to this matter, well known to many concerned in them, but 
which would not be creditably imparted to the public eye or ear, not 


a few persons might be led to prefer the Roman Catholic method of 
administration of such affairs in that church.” 


This sounds much like what we have heard in our own ranks ; and 
then in the direct and personal charges, we find a parallel to the ac- 
cusations sometimes made against “ Cornhill influence and favoritism : 


“The charge and disposal of the interests which were once sys- 
tematically, conscientiously, and unselfishly dealt with, have been of 
the very loosest and, occasionally, most discreditable character. The 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association, or one of the em- 
ployes of its office, has, from time to time, either assumed, or b,een 
supposed to have, certain privileges, prerogatives, or opportunities as 
to the supply of pulpits and the selection or patronage of candidates. 
He has had the ear of parish committees, or of one or more mem- 
bers of them. He has had his own opinions, prejudices, likes, dis- 
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likes, and friendships, as to individual candidates who have applied to 
him for information. At one time the person who assumed, or had 
allowed to him, this very delicate trust, was in the habit of asking 
aud receiving a brokerage for his services. The office of the Asso- 
ciation would be besieged near the close of the week, by unemployed 
ministers seeking temporary supplies, and by candidates who would 
gladly have found permanent positions. The parishes began to be 
educated to a prefereuce tor variety every Sunday, till some of them, 
for the sake of economy, or love of change, or from mere indiffer- 
ence, gave over all desire to secure a permanent and settled minister. 
Meanwhile, the men who, by their training for and interest in the 
ministry, had so far unfitted themselves for any other calling, and 
those of them especially whose straits and sacrifices made them de- 
pendent wholly for their means of subsistence, upon the scanty fees 
paid for pulpit services, were often forced, unwillingly and unwit- 
tingly, into very painful relations with each other. Those of the 
brethren who have had easy places, with influential friends, fond 
parishioners, with the securities and amenities of life around them, 
know but little of the burdens and heart-aches of their less favored 
associates.” 


Doubtless there is some truth in these statements, though it is 
trnth not at all peculiar to our Unitarian friends, but equally appli- 
cable to all congregational denominations. So long as those in place 
are subject to human infirmities; so long as there are differences 
among preachers as regards talent, address, natural eloquence, and 
all the elements which go to make an attractive public speaker; so 
long as societies have their preferences, and feel that the prosperity 
of the whole is superior to the claims of the individual, the evils 
complained of will exist. Without question much may be said on 
the other side, and that the author of this autobiography has said 
with equal truth and pathos. 

Why the Editor of the Religious Magazine should have re- 
jected the nineteenth chapter of this narrative, on the ground that it 
is “too querulous, severe and controversial,” we cannot well under- 
stand ; since, in his last (February) issue, the editorials on “ Parishes 
and Minister,” “Something wrong in Denmark,” are substantially 
re-statements of some of the complaints here set down. For example, 
our author criticizes the system of candidating, and says : “ It is cruel 
to sacrifice so many young men to denominational show and bluster; 
to give the public an idea of our growth and expansion, or to fill up 
our Divinity schools. There is really no such want of ministers in 
our societies as they are thus led to suppose. There are already 
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more than can find employment, and some of these superior to any 
the societies are likely to get under present treatmont: and tenden- 
cies.”» And now the Editor : 


“The Unitariar Year Book reports one hundred and seventy-two 
ministers without parishes, and ninety parishes without ministers. - A 
good many of the one hundred and seventy-two ministers are em- 
ployed, and several more have retired from active service. We can- 
not judge of the number who who seek parishes without finding 
them, but we judge there are quite enough to fill the ninety vacant 
pulpits. The trouble we take to be twofold. There is no system 
whereby ministers and parishes are brought together, — all is hap- 
hazard. And when they are brought together they do not stay to- 
gether, owing to a wretched system of candidating.” 


We heartily commend this book to our readers, especially ministers, 
as one full of interest and useful information. If any of our young 
preachers, instead of cultivating their own ground, are looking long- 
ingly over to the apparently rich clover and wheat fields of our 
neighbors, let them read this book. If any among them imagine 
that all Unitarian societies in city and country are delightful gardens 
fenced off from ancient Eden for the exclusive enjoyment of the 
elect, while Universalist parishes are as abandoned sheep-pastures, 
the moral and spiritual waste places of Zion —let them read this 
book ; and linger a little at chapter xi. 

And yet the author with all his painful experiences writes in a 
loving spirit and with charity toward all; and he does not regret that 
he has given his life and labors to the ministry. He feels that his 
toils and heart-aches and sacrifices have not been wholly in vain : 


“ After all my struggles and disappointments, I have, in this au- 
tumn of my life, advised several young men of requisite qualification 
to enter the ministry. I have told them my story, with many more 
trials than are here recorded, and closed by saying, if I had my life 
to live over again, I would choose the same work, even at the same 
pay; that there were many things infinitely better than what the 
world calls success; that it was the greatest thing for a young man, 
in choosing his pursuit, to choose that work which in the doing will 
make him the most of a man; that all the efforts and sacrifices ‘T had 
made for others had done me ‘still more good ; and that in this I re- 
joiced as my true compensation.” 


Archeological Discoveries in Cyprus. 


Cyprus is a large island off the coast of Syria, about one hundred 
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and forty miles in length, and varying from five to fifty in breadth. 
It is often mentioned in the book of Acts, was the birthplace of Bar- 
nabas (iv. 36), and the scene of Paul’s conflict with Elymas the Sor- 
cerer, the consequent miracle, and the subsequent conversion of the 
governor, Sergius Paulus, (xiii. 4-13). And it was to Cyprus that 
Barnabas went with Mark after separating from Paul in consequence 
of some disagreement with him respecting his nephew (xv.). 

The island seems to have been originally settled by the Phoenicians. 
It was highly prosperous under the “seven kings,” so called. It after- 
wards was subdued by Amasis I. king of Egypt. At different periods 
it passed uuder the dominion of the Persians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Crusaders, the Venetians, and finally the Turks, who still 
hold possession of it. Originally one of the most fertile countries in 
the world, it has been reduced by Turkish tyranny and barbarism to 
a most deplorable condition. 

In the July number of Hurper’s Magazine there is a very interest- 
ing article, with map and numerous illustrations, of archeological re- 
searches by the American Consul Di Cesnola.t From it we gather 
the following particulars, which, however, make only a small part ot 
the truly valuable article. ; 

Several curious antiquities had been previously found in the island, 
among the most important of which was a bas-relief, in black basalt, 
found at Larnica, the ‘site of ancient Citium, in what was probably 
the palace of the king. Upon this was sculptured the figure of Sar- 
gon, King of Assyria (father of Sennacherib), the remains of whose 
palace at Khorsabad contributed the valuable series of Assyrian mon- 
uments in the museum of the Louvre. Upon the bas-relief is inscribed 
in cuneiform character, “ From the great King Sargon to his vassal 
friend the King of Citium.” 

It is a most striking historical and archeological coincidence, and 
an instructive example of the historical harmonies resulting from an- 
tiquarian explorations, that, at about the time this bas-relief was found 


1 “During the War of the Rebellion, Di Cesnola distinguished himself upon many 
occasions, especially at Perryville, Brandy Station, and Aldie. At the latter battle his 
gallantry so impressed Major-General Kilpatrick that he presented him his own sword 
upon the field. At the next charge, the fifth he had led that day, his horsé was shot 
under him, he was wounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy, and was confined 
many months in Libby Prison, where he acted as military instructor to his fellow- 
prisoners. He was specially exchanged, upon the unanimous request of the officers of 
his regiment, in time to take part in the closing scenes of the war. At the end of the 
war he was brevetted brigadier-general, became an American citizen, and received the 
appointment of consul at Cyprus.”’ 
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at Larnica, an inscription that Sargon had caused to be made was dis- 
covered at Khorsabad, stating that his power had compelled the seven 
kings who had their abode “in the middle of the sea of the setting 
sun” to send to Babylon their tribute of works in metal, gold, silver, 
vases, and ebony. 

On reaching his consular residence at Larnica, Cesnola heard of the 
‘recent discovery of a monument which Napoleon III. had sent to the 
Louvre Museum. It was eleven feet in diameter, seven feet high, 
and weighed about fifteen tons. It had upon it inscriptions in Phe- 
nician, Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, and is supposed to date eight or 
nine.centuries before Christ. He immediately began his researches, 
and opened several hundred tombs, finding many most interesting ob- 
jects of ancient art. At Dali, a few miles from Larnica, he discov- 
ered the necropolis of the famous Greek city of Idalium, which was 
destroyed before our era; and here he found stone and marble sar- 
cophagi, sepulchral columns with inscriptions and figures, and some of 
the finest specimens of Greek coins extant, including those of the re- 
, markable series of the kings of Cyprus. 

- The collection of glass ware from these sources is really wonderful, 
altogether the most extensive and beautiful in existence, numbering 
over 1700 pieces. The reader will find in Harper such a minute de- 

‘scription, accompanied with ample illustrations, of the marvellous va- 
riety, the artistic forms, exquisite colors, and surprising finish of these, 
as will lead him to question whether modern workmen have gained or 
lost in comparison. And in the very rich collection of jewelry and 
other articles of female adornment he will find good proof that the 
ladies of Egypt, Phoenicia and Greece were quite as extravagant in 
these things as their representatives of to-day in France, England and 
America. 


“But this was not all that transpired at Dali. While Di Cesnola 
was unearthing this Greek necropolis he discovered, some feet beneath 
it, the necropolis of the Phoenician Idalium. This Phoenician city 
died, and was laid away with its treasures, and in the course of time a 
Greek city sprang up, and in turn silently entered its dark home, with- 
out knowing or suspecting that it reposed upon another and an older 
city of the dead. The Pheenician tombs were oven-shaped, and sealed 
at the mouth by a rough stone, and in some of them were sarcophagi 
of marble and stone. Time had left no human’ remaiys except a few 
skulls, which, with due precaution, were preserved entire. The gold 
leaf placed by the Pheenicians over the mouth of the dead was fre- 
quently found. A large number of objects of Phcenician and Eastern 
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art were brought to light. And the importance of this discovery is 
enhanced by the fact that prior to the opening of these tombs no sculp- 
tures, no works of purely Pheenician art were known to exist.” 


Every kind of object was found in gold, silver, bronze, copper, and 
terra cotta; battle-axes, swords, knives, javelins, mirrors, finger rings, 
ear rings, bracelets, seals, cups, lamps, vases, &c. Some of the most 
beautiful of these vases are three feet high, and four and a half feet 
in greatest diameter, finely colored red and black, and although nearly 
thirty centuries old, they are as fresh as when first from the maker’s 
hand. In pottery are fine red vases, with geometrical designs in 
black, cups, jars, and the hundred articles of household use. Upon 
one of the Assyrian vases there is a chariot with two men, one driv- 
ing, the other with a drawn baw—a design similar to those among the 
sculptures of Nineveh. 

The extent of these ancient cemeteries and of the labors of Cesnola, 
may he judged by the fact that, assisted by two hundred men, he 
opened, in three years, no less than eight hundred tombs ! 

From Dali he went to Golgos where in 1869-70, he discovered the 
necropolis, and also the famous temple of Venus, which had in vain 
been sought for by previous explorers. In the ruins of this temple, 
which was covered with ashes, were found among other antiquities a 
thousand statues, one-third of them life-size, and all more or less mu- 
tilated! No museum possesses a single statue of a period so remote 
as many of these. ‘They are the oldest known to exist. 


“ Among the terra cotta statuettes found in and about the temple is 
Nana, the Chaldean Venus; Jshtar, the Assyrian; Mylitta, the Bab- 
ylonian; Astarte, the Phcenician (the strange goddess Ashtoreth that: 
beguiled Solomon); Aphrodite, the Greek; and Amathunta, the 
bearded Venus. It is by these and other examples in the collection 
that art illustrates the oneness of the race—the oneness of its sin, its 
idolatry, its aspiration, and its need of a real and spiritual saviour.” 

“The first group of these remains which attracts attention is of the 
Assyrian type, and its prominent object is the Colossus of Golgos, 
which is about twenty-eight feet in height. Upon the head is the 
helmet-shaped Assyrian cap, with a knob at the top. The long beard 
is in four parts, incased, and the neck bears an inscription. This 


2 The following will remind some of our travelled readers of what they have seen in 
Catholic churches abroad, and suggest the origin of the custom: “ Votive offerings of 
stone were scattered all over the temple area; nurses with infants, eyes, noses, ears, 
arms, heads, fingers, legs, male and female masks, the cow with sucking calf, pigeons, 
lions and cats, with holes-by which to hang them to the walls. Conspicuous among 
these is the parturition scene as enacted in Cyprus at the present day.” 
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great work probably represents a high-priest of Jshtar, and is believed 
to date from about the eighteenth century B. c. The cunning hands 
that moulded some of these works may have been among those sent 
by the kings of Cyprus, who, with the servants of Manasseh, King of 
Judah, and the artists of Phoenicia, made the silver and gold and 
‘pleasant furniture’ of the ‘rejoicing city, .and placed upon the palace 
walls of Esar-haddon the beautiful and elaborate bas-reliefs that have 
been recovered from that darkness which, for a time, obscured Nin- 
eveh.” 

Beside the statues and statuettes, there were found in various parts 
of the island, gold, silver, copper, and bronze coins—Judean, Greek, 
Ptolemaic, Cypriote, Roman, Byzantine, Lusignian, and Venetian ; a 
beautiful gold coin, weighing twenty-two dollars, struck by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and bearing the portrait of Arsinoe, his sister-wife and 
queeu ; fine specimens of the gold coins of the Byzantine emperors ; 
and many Roman, Byzantine, Lusignian, and Venetian coins, valua- 
ble as missing links in numismatic chains. 

Duc de Luynes, the French savant, stated in 1863 that only three 
inscriptions in the Cypriote language were known to exist, and that 
these were not yet deciphered. Di Cesnola found thirty-four Cyp- 
riote inscriptions in the temple of Venus at Golgos! The colossal 
high-priest of Assyria has a Cypriote, and not a cuneiform, inserip- 
tion upon the neck. This collection is therefore unique, and of great 
archeological importance in the study of comparative philology. 

But space requires us to come to a close. The importance of these 
discoveries is recognized by the learned societies of Europe, and Ces- 
nola has been made an honorary member of the archeological socie- 
ties of Athens, Rome, Paris, Dresden, of the Academy of Sciences 
in Turin, and of the Italian Geographical Society of Florence; and 
the kings of Greece, Bavaria and Italy have honored him with deco- 
rations. The writer says, 


“Tt is impossible to state the number of articles in the collection; 
but in August, 1870, when the representative of the Russian Impe- 
rial Museum examined it, there were about thirteen thousand pieces, 
comprising many statues and statuettes, eighteen hundred lamps, five 
thousand vases, two thousand coins, six hundred gold ornaments, sev- 
enteen hundred pieces of glass, three hundred pieces of bronze, and a 
hundred inscriptions. Of the two thousand vases first discovered, 
eight hundred and sixty-nine are of different designs. The collection 
attracts great attention in Europe, where it is considered one of the 
most important discoveries of the century; and the royal museums 
have sent their representatives to inspect it. In July, 1870, the Em- 
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peror Napoleon III., sharing the enthusiasm of the Parisian savants, 
authorized a liberal offer for it in behalf of the Imperial Museum of 
the Louvre, the expenses to be borne from’his private purse; but 
‘ when the acceptance reached Paris he, as emperor, had ceased to be.” 


We are happy to learn, since writing the above, that America has 
anticipated foreign action, and secured this priceless collection for the 
Art Museum of New York. And we may add that the Turkish 
government, in consequence of the universal interest attracted to this 
antiquarian treasure, has taken measures to secure to itself the benefits 
of any future discoveries. 


Religious World. 


WE learn that a papyrus roll or manuscript has lately been found 
in an Egyptian tomb by Mr. Harris, editor of the “ Hieroglyphical 
Standard,” an English magazine devoted to Egyptian studies and 
archeological investigations. It is said to be three thousand years 
old, and measures one hundred and_ thirty-four feet in length by six- 
teen and one-half inches in width. We give the following brief ac- 
count of its contents : 


“Tt dates from the end of the reign of Rameses III. (the Ramsinit 
of Herodotus,) and contains valuable information relative to the po- 
litical and religious civilization of Egypt at that distant period. It is 
written in hieratic characters—a mixture of hieroglyphics and signs 
for letters and syllables. The text is an allocution from Rameses IIL., 
‘to his people and all the men on earth, in which he recounts how he 
re-established the ancient Egyptian worship, rebuilt the temples, and 
endowed them with munificence. The religious movement alluded to 
relates to the period of Moses, to the monotheistic worship founded or 
restored by him, and comprises all the events which terminated in the 
ruin of monotheism in Egypt and the exodus of the Jews. This 
papyrus is consequently held to be one of the highest interest for the 
study of the Mosaic religion and legislation.” 


—The Missionary Herald states that the field of Christian missions 
in what is distinctively known as the heathen world embraces a popu- 
lation of 700,000,000. Of these seven-eighths are attached to one or 
other of the three great systems—Mohammedanism, Hindooism and 
Buddhism. The first is as yet relatively untouched, still pushes its 
proselytism in Africa, and everywhere stands asa barrier to the 
Christian faith. In India even university graduates celebrate the de- 
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graded rites of Hindooism. And Buddhism, with its 300,000,000 
votaries, has hardly been touched by Christian influences. The Her- 


ald draws the conclusion that there is a great deal of hard work to be 
done yet. 


—The following is from the Christian World (English) and is wor- 
thy of the attention of those timid Christians who are alarmed at the 
least indication of a departure from the old paths trodden by the fath- 


ers; who look to see the end of the world when the old creeds are 


abandoned, and the pulpit proclaims that there is growth in theology 
as well as in all other realms of knowledge and inquiry. It is from 
an article on “The Pulpit and the Pews,” in which, while urging ten- 


derness toward the convictions of the timid, it speaks out bravely for 
progressive thought : 


“Is it, we ask, credible that man’s knowledge in every other depart- 
ment should be extending year by year, and that in religion alone his 
knowledge should be fixed and unalterable? The Almighty changes 
not; but man’s knowledge of Him ought to change, not in essence, 
but in degree, with each successive year. All history is a revelation 
of the ways of God to man, and the Saviour expressly rebuked 
those who did not attend to the revealings made by God in the signs 
of the time. 


“Some may object that the truth as to God and as to man’s relation 
to God was once for all perfectly and infallibly revealed in the 
Bible, and that, therefore, there can be no change in sound 
theology. We reply, jirst, that the Bible is not a water-tank capable 
of filling a certain number of theological bottles (dogmas or formu- 
Jas) and no more, but a fountain of living water from which each 
new generation can draw, and which a thonsand generations will not 
exhaust ; secondly, that the Bible was written in languages which 
long since ceased to be spoken in the world, and that, in our times, 
important additions have been made to the means by which the real 
meaning of the Scripture is to be ascertained; and, thirdly, that, un- 
less we maintain the monstrous doctrine that one God made the 
world and another wrote the Bible, the vast accessions which have 
recently been made to our knowledge of God’s works must be ad- 
mitted by us to throw light upon God’s Word. Under these circum- 
stances theology must, we submit, be liable to change and capable of 
improvement as well as other sciences.” 


—The following respecting the supposed discovery of the Queen 
Sheba’s palace, has been floating on the newspaper tide for sometime. 
The site of the ruins is located in latitude 20 degrees south, and 
longitude 26 degrees east, which would take it 500 miles into the 
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Desert, and is of course wrong. “QOplin” is an error, and is meant 
for “ Ophir,” which must be on the coast, instead of in the Desert. 


“M. Mauch, the African traveler, who some years ago discovered 
what he believed to be the ruins of,ancient Oplin, but the accuracy 
of whose supposition was called in question at the time, now writes 
with the greatest confidence that he has finally found the real ‘ Op- . 
lin, in latitude 20 degrees south, longitude 26 degrees east. The 
ruins consist of two masses of edifices, and among them is to be re- 
marked one which is an imitation of the Temple of Solomon, the 
walls being built of wrought granite, and the ceiling still showing 
fragments of beams of cedar. The circular edifice, supposed to be 
the Queen’s palace, is still called by the natives, the ‘ House of the 
Great Princess.’ This discovery, if authenticated, must be accepted 
as another link of evidence unearthed in confirmation of the Scrip- 


tures, to which many more will doubtless be added by the parties 
now exploring in and around Jerusalem and beyond the Jordan.” 


— Some singular facts are given in the “ Augsburg Gazette ” re- 
garding the means recently employed by both Jews and Christians in 


Russia to check the spread of the cholera. It shows a social, edu- 
cational and religious condition of the people which seems scarcely 
possible in any civilized land at this late period. The account re- 
lates chiefly to the Jews, but it was not much better among the 


Christian population, who traced magic circles round the spot threat- 
ened, yoking women to a plough and making a furrow round the 
whole village, building “ sacred fires” and fumigating with the burn- 
ing pieces, etc.: The account is given by a St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent: 


“Tn the district of Witepsk the disease had in a short time carried 
off five hundred victims among the Jewish population. The rabbis 
consequently ordered that, as a means of charming away the disease, 
the nuptials of two couples should be blessed in the cemetery. The 
marriage presents were to be furnished by charitable gifts, and the 
other expenses met in the same manner. The excitement caused by 
the ceremony and the feasting which followed increased the severity 
of the cholera and the number of the victims. Then the heads of 
the synagogues sent about agents, instructed to levy a redemptory tax 
on the Jewish population by which the Jews would. ransom them- 
selves from the scourge. But the ravages increased, and the rabbis 
then forbade calling in doctors and required that, in order to cleanse 
themselves from transgression, the members of the Jewish body 
should denounce each other for offences against morality. The re- 
sult of this was a horrible scandal—accusations, backbitings, calum- 
nies, etc.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Compara- 
ative Mythology. By John Fiske, M. A., LL.D. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Fiske has given us a most attractive, and certainly a most. in- 
forming book on the origin, meaning and true interpretation of 
myths, however much his readers may differ with him on special 
points. His definition of myth distinguishes.it from a legend, with 
which it must never be confounded, though the words are etymologi- 
cally parallel. Neither myth nor legend is an intentional fabrication. 
A myth is an attempted explanation by the uncivilized mind of some 
natural phenomenon; the first efforts of primitive man to assign 
causes for the changes of the physical universe. A myth, therefore, 
spreads over a large part of the earth, but a legend is confined to 
one or two localities. Belisarius blind and begging is a legend, as is 
the burning of the Alexandrian Library by Omar; but the story of 
William Tell, which is found in the folk-lore of many other people 
beside the Swiss, is a myth. 

This doctrine the author illustrates with a vast amount of curious 
learning, showing wide and diligent reading, and a most patient sys- 
tematizing of fables, legends, myths, nursery stories, and philosophi- 
cal and scientific facts. 

The reader will be amused and instructed to find many nursery 
rhymes rising in these pages to the dignity of ancient history and 
would-be science; as “Tom Thumb,” “ Jack and Gill,” “Jack and 
the Bean-stalk,” “ the Man in the Moon,” who came down too soon to 
inquire the way to Norwich, etc. The chapter on the “Origins of 
Folk-lore” is full of curious matter professing to show the origin 
and extended currency of these and similar stories among the earli- 
est tribes of men. And the essays on “ Werewolves and Swan 
Maidens,” “ Myths of the Barbaric World,” “The Descent of Fire,” 
“The Primeval Ghost World,” are crowded, as a nut with meat, 
with quaint legends, myths, tales and superstitions, commonly dis- 
missed as children’s stories, which are here made to do duty as primi- 
tive explanations of storms and winds, day and night, the changes of 
sun, moon and stars, -the lightning and thunder, clouds and rains, 
the Milky-way, rainbows ; together with many other mysteries con- 
cerning the spirit, death, the dead, the Hereafter, etc., 

One fact, not much considered, is brought to notice in these pages — 
the immense difference between the medieval and the modern devil. 
The devil of the church of to-day is a powerful, terrible and danger- 
ous enemy, bringing disorder and confusion into the world, the great 
Deceiver of Souls, destroying alike the plans of God and men. But 
the devil of the middle ages is a stupid, blundering, short-sighted, 
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malicious donkey, whom every ignorant blockhead of a priest can 
outwit as easily as one schoolboy fools another. Medieval church 
literature is full of examples in which he has been employed in 
building houses and churches, chopping wood, carrying huge blocks 
of stone, and performing all manner of labor, which always ends in 
his being cheated out of his pay. Then there are numberless cases 
in which cunning adventurers and speculators sold him their souls for 
immense fortunes, and when the fiend came for them, according to 
contract, swindled him by some ingenious trick, and Jeft him to slink 
away amid an intolerable smoke and stench of brimstone. 

It would be a profitable study to compare the Satan of the Book 
of Job with Beelzebub of the Pharisees in the time of Christ; and 
these with the half-fool and half-knave devil of the middle ages on 
one hand, and with the almost omnipotent Fiend of the Orthodox 
Church of to-day on the other. 


2. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 2 Descriptive 
History of the Globe. By Elisee Reclus, author of ‘The Earth,’ Illustrated with 
Two Hundred and Fifty Maps or Figures, and Twenty-seven Maps printed in colors. 
Harper & Brother, $6.00. pp. 534. 8vo. 

We doubt if two volumes ever issued from the American press 
containg so large an amount of valuable information, thoroughly sci- 
entific in character, and thoroughly popular in statement, as those of 
Reclus’s “ Earth” and “ Ocean.” The matter of either printed in 
the ordinary way, would make three good-sized volumes — the pres- 
ent one naturally distributing itself into three parts: 1 The Ocean, 
treating of the Seas, Currents, Tides, Shores, Islands, Dunes, etc ; 
2. The Atmosphere 3 Meterology, embracing Air, Winds, Clouds and 
Rains, Thunder-storms, Auroras, Magnetic Currents, Climates ; 
3. Life on the Earth, discussing Earth and its Flora, the Land and its 
Fauna, Earth & Man, and the work of Man on the earth. 

The author is so full of enthusiasm for his subject, so thorough in 
his knowledge of its details, including all the results of the latest re- 
searches and discoveries up to the time of publication, that his vol- 
umes constitute a real cyclopedia of all matters pertaining to the 
land and the water of our globe, and the agencies by which it is 
made a habitation and a home for Man. We have previously set 
forth the merits and value of “The Earth; and we can cordially 
and conscientiously repeat of “The Ocean” all that was said of its 
companion volume. One who has both these books can scarcely 
suggest an inquiry respecting earth, air, or water; mountains, valleys 
or deserts; seas, lakes or rivers ; beast, bird or fish, to which he will 
not find an answer more or less complete somewhere in their pages. 

The wide reach of the survey, the endless details, the immense 
accumulation of facts bewilder us, and render impossible any satis- 
factory ‘exhibition of the contents within the limits of an ordinary 
book notice. We have marked pages on pages which we would 
gladly quote; but, so doing, we should pass over pages equally in- 
structive and fascinating. 
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Some of the most interesting portions of the book are those that 
relate to the Gulph Stream, to the vast and varied life which per- 
vades the ocean from its surface to its lowest depths; the tremen- 
dous forces with which it wages war against the continents, changing 
the shore-line, undermining and tearing down rocky barriers, forming 
and destroying islands, and perpetually making inroads upon the 
land ; the persistent courage and skill with which man contends against 
its advances at certain points, and defends his work against the assaults 
of storm and flood, of which Holland furnishes such an astonishing 
example. A word or two of this last, and we must close. 

During sixteen hundred years — ever since written history com- 
menced in this country — the life of the inhabitants has been one 
incessant strife against the encroachments of the sea. Hundreds of 
irruptions have occurred during this period, destroying whole popu- 
lations of fifty and a hundred thousand souls at one time. Early in 
the 13th century the gulph of Jahde opened, and during two hun- 
dred years continued to push its way into the land. In 1230 the 
terrible inundation of Friesland destroyed 100,000 people. The 
next year the Lakes of Haarlem overflowed, and by the seventeenth 
century and gradually expanded into an inland sea. In 1277 
the gulph of Dollart, nearly twenty-two miles long and seven’ wide, 
began to form, and finally transformed Friesland into a peninsula, 
In the year 1537 an invasion of. the sea devoured the town of 
Torum, and fifty villages. Ten years after an overflowing of the 
Zuyder Zee drowned 80,000 persons, and changed the configuration 
of the Dutch coast line. In 1421 seventy-two villages were sub- 
merged at once, and the sea on retiring left an archipelago of marshy 
islands and mud banks in the place of fields and hamlets. 

Beside these many other hardly less terrible catastrophes have oc- 
curred on the coasts of Holland, Fries!and, Schleswig, and Jutland. 
Of twenty-three islands off the coast 1500 years ago only sixteen 
fragments remain, many of them only ridges of sand. One twelth 
only of the island of Nordstrand is left, and of the twenty-four islets 
surrounding it 300 years ago, all but eleven have wholly disappeared. 

And. yet the people who have won their country from the ocean, 
continue, courageously to defend it; and, as in the case of the sea of 
Haarlem, they sometimes recover territory conquered from them 
centuries ago. Here was a body of water thirteen miles long and 
six broad, with an average depth of thirteen feet, completely pumped 
into the sea, and its bed converted into a fertile territory. Thus 
was old ocean compelled to take back its troublesome baby, and 
wait an opportunity for another trial of strength with those who had 
so long been forced to furnish it room and board for nothing. 

The 250 diagrams, illustrations, and maps, especially the colored 
ones showing the “Current of the Gulph Stream,” Oceanic Cur- 
rents,” the Rain Map of the World,” the “ Passes of the Mauri- 
enne,” “Isthmus of Suez,” &c., are exquisite specimens of art, and 
as useful as they are beautiful. 
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8. Backlog Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, author of ‘*My Summer in a 
= &c., with Twenty-one Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Another delightful book, a fit companion for that exquisite bit of 
wisdom and humor, “My Summer in a Garden.” It is marked by 
the same characteristic features which gave such a charm to its pre- 
decessor; but at the same time is more suggestive and fruitful of 
thought, discussing with mingled wit, satire and sound judgment 
some of the speculations, follies and vagaries of our time; not spar- 
ing the Gothic Church epidemic. 

But the chief attraction is in the “ Backlog” philosophy, which sets 
forth so pleasantly the delights, the conversational seances, the sweet 
confidences, the tender memories, the dear home-life that gather about 
an open fire-place and a wood fire. How much they miss who fail 
to provide for this essential to the comfort and happiness of domes- 
tic life. What is Home without at least one fireplace? A good 
wood fire is equal to a half-dozen pleasant people. Reader, if you 
ever build a house remember this. Give up the parlor, or the 
“snare-room,” or the mansard roof, or the furnace — but don’t give 
up the open fireplace and the wood to feed it. 


4. The Creator and the Creation. How related. By John Young, LL. D., author 
of ‘*The Christ of History.” A New Edition, thoroughly revised and altered. Stra- 
han & Co. London. 

Another work from England on the great question of human des- 
tiny, furnishing an elaborate and admirably-developed philosophical 
argument for universal redemption on the grounds of reason, though 
with constant reference to the Bible testimony. 

It seems that the book, the first edition of which appeared thirteen 
years ago, originally was an attempt to solve the problem of evil 
consistently with the Divine perfections, without regard to the ques- 
tion ot ‘its continuance hereafter ; the author being then a believer in 
endless evil and misery. But more and more in his thinking, and 
inquiring the question of the future pressed upon him, and he be- 
came convinced at last that the glory of God could not be discussed 
apart from the destiny of Man. And so he began the investigation 
anew and in this third edition, which is almost a new book, we have 
the necessary conclusion of all such inquiries —the final extinction 
of evil, and the deliverance of the entire intelligent creation from the 
bondage of sin into the glorious liberty of holiness aud heaven. And 
in a modest and loving spirit he says, at the close of his Preface, 
“To my co-religionists of the evangelical school, I humbly commend 
a conclusion, to which none of them can be more strictly averse than 
I once was, but which I now believe to be full of glory to the ever- 
blessed Redeemer, and to The Great Father of souls.” 

The author maintains the absolute freedom of the will, man alone 
being responsible for its results; “the absolute inpreventability of 
moral evil in free, finite beings ;” that moral power is the measure 
of responsibility ; that sin is its own punishment; that physical evil 
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is the natural and necessary consequence of moral evil; that suffer- 
ing is one of the instruments with which sin is to be crippled, and 
finally destroyed; that moral probation can mean only purgation 
and purification; that the existence of sin and evil are capable of 
explanation only on the ground of being remediable — “ connect with 
the Divine foresight of inevitable sin, the foresight also of its final 
and utter extirpation, and the mystery is a mystery no longer ;” that 
the future life is to be one of interminable growth in the knowledge 
of God, his creation and providence, and in spiritual capacity and 
enjoyment. 

The volume is feebly described in this brief notice. The author is 
thoroughly master of his subject ; and in the sharpness of his _phil- 
osophical analysis, the judicial fairness of his argument, the purity of 
his style, and the sweetness of his spirit, he constantly reminds us of 
Southwood Smith on “the Divine Government.” We can most cor- 
dially commend this book to our clergy, and to all thinkers and in- 
quirers, as one that will both charm and instruct them. 


5. The Bible Commentary. The Holy Bible, according tothe Authorized Version 
(A. D. 1611), with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Pg Canon of Exeter. Vol. Il. Joshua—I Kings. Pp. 624. Scribner? Armstrong 

0. $5.00. 


When this work was first announced by Scribner for republication 
in this country, we called attention to it, and promised to keep our 
readers advised of the character of its several issues. By some over- 
sight the first volume failed to reach us, which we regret the more be- 
cause we judge, from a very instructive extract which we gave in the 
QUARTERLY for April, 1872, that its treatment of difficult texts and 
subjects is more complete and satisfactory than anything in this second 
issue. We must confess to some disappointment in our examination 
of this volume. The “Commentary” often fails to meet the demands 
of the text ; in some cases is entirely silent where voice is needed ; in 
others, unimportant, is needlessly extended and particular; and in 
many passages altogether too brief and condensed for popular instruc- 
tion. Even Rawlinson on Kings falls much below our expectations. 

The best portions of the work are the “Introductions ” to the sev- 

eral books, and the “ Additional Notes.” In these are discussed the 
' dates, authorship, chronology, and the documents or materials out of 
which the histories are constructed; as/well as certain difficulties of 
the text, the “ Destruction of the Canaanities,” “Standing still of the 
Sun and Moon,” &c. Occasionally there is special pleading in the 
place of exposition ; but oftener there is a plain statement of the facts, 
and very helpful suggestions as to the explanation, or a frank confes- 
sion ot the knotty point. As an example, I Kings xxii. 15-23; “The 
Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets,” 
&e.: 
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“It may be doubted whether we ought to take literally, and seek to interpret exactly, 
each statement of this narrative. Visions of the invisible world can only be a sort of 
parables; revelations, not of the truth as it actually is, but of so much of the truth as 
can be shown through sucha medium. The details of a vision, therefore, cannot be 
safely pressed, any more than the details of a parable. Portions of each must be ac 
commodations to human modes of thought, and may very inadequately express the 
realities which they are employed to shadow forth to us.” 4 


Touching the death of the sons of Eli, who “hearkened not unto 
the voice of their father, because the Lord would slay them,” I Sam. 
ii. 25, the author faces the problem of free will and foreordination 
with equal boldness and frankness : 


‘Of course, there is a sense in which whatever comes to pass is the accomplishment 
of God’s sovereign will and pleasure; and all the previous steps, even when they in- 
-volve moral causes, by, which this will and pleasure are brought about, are in this 
sense brought about by God. How this truth, which reason and revelation alike ac- 
knowledge, consists with man’s free will on the one hand, or, when the evil deeds and 
unishment of a sinner are some of the previous steps, with God's infinite mercy and 
ove on the other, és what cannot youll be explained. We can firmly believe both 
statements, 1. that God hath no pleasure in the death of the sinner; 2. that the sins 
and the punishments of sin are the accomplishment of God’s eternal purpose. . . . 
God’s will to slay them was founded upon his foreknowledge of their impenitence; 
while from another point of view, in which God’s will is the fixed point, that impeni- 
tence may be viewed in relation to that fixed point, and so dependent upon it, and a 
necessary step to it.’’ ; 


6. The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical His. 
tory in Yale College. Author of ‘*Supernatural Origin of Christianity,’ &c. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. $3.00. 


A compact, well-digested, and impartial sketch of the causes, rise 
and growth of the Reformation, and of the important historical events 
resulting from it. It is written in a very calm, judicial and un-polem- 
ical spirit; and the reader will find in its pages a remarkably just and 
discriminating exhibit of the temper, character, opinions, intellectual 
and moral traits, and the stupendous labors of Luther and Calvin in 
the conduct of the great Protestant movement- of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The account given of the rise and decline of the Papal Hie- 
rarchy, the religious, political and literary development of European 
nations, the Reformation in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, in Hun- 
gary, France and Netherlands, in England and Scotland, as well as 
the counter-reformation in the Catholic Church, and the rise and 
spread and activity of the Jesuits, are admirable examples of Professor 
Fisher’s method of clear and condensed statement, of giving in few 
words the substance of great events and movements. We know of 
no work so likely as this to be acceptable to that large class who have 
neither time nor disposition to wade through the needless details of 
Daubigne and church historians. 

The following reveals the temper of the old Catholic Dragon, which 
only waits the opportunity to show his teeth among us of to-day. The 
facts are gathered from the edicts of Charles V. and Philip II. re- 
specting Netherlands : 
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“It was forbidden to print, copy, keep, hide, buy, or sell any writing of the Reform- 
ers. Laymen were prohibitea from reading the Scriptures, or disputing about doc- 
trine. Transgressors recanting were, if men, to be beheaded; if women, to be buried 
alive. If obstinate, they were to be burnt alive; and, in either case, their property 
was confiscated. To omit to inform against —— persons, to entertain, lodge, 
feed, or clothe them, was to be guilty of heresy. very accuser, in case of conviction, 
wes to receive a large share of the confiscated goods. Judges were absolutely forbid- 
den to diminish the prescribed penalties. Severe punishments were threatened against 
those who should intercede for heretics, or present a petition in behalf of them. To 
carry out these enactments Charles established an Inquisition which was not only in- 
dependent of the clergv of the country, but to which they were all, from the highest 
to the lowest, answerable. And this Inquisition Philip pronounced more pitiless than 
that of Spain.”’ 


7. Music Hall Sermons. By Wm.H.H. Murray. Pastor of Park St. Church. Sec- 
ond Series. James R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


The remarkable thing about this book is, not that such sermons are 
preached, but that they are preached by a pastor of Park St. Church. 
The weight of thought is not very great; but the simplicity of state- 
ment, the sterling good sense, the evident sincerity and Christian tem- 
per of the author, and the directness of his appeals, win the attention 
of the reader. The closing sermon, on the Failure of New England 
Religion to convert the people, has stirred Mr. Murray’s brethren to 
indignation—and not without reason, we think; for, though it may be 
true, it certainly is not. very complimentary to them. It is manifest 
that the creed sits uneasily both on the mind and on the heart of Mr. 


Murray, but—nous verrons. 


8. Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. James R. Osgood & Co. 
1.50. 


We are happily disappointed in this volume. We have never 
counted Bayard Taylor among the inspired poets ; we have never de- 


rived much pleasure from his productions in this line ; but if our mood 


does not betray us, Lars is genuine poetry. Itis certainly far beyond 
anything the author has heretofore given us. The stery, which illus- 
trates the subduing power of Christianity over the roughest natures, 
is told with a simplicity, tenderness and tragic power, which quicken 


all the gentle and generous sentiments of the soul. Ruth, the lovely 
Quakeress, is as charming a character as her namesake of the Old 


Testament. Some of the word-pictures of scenery in Norway, and 
of life among the Pennsylvania Quakers, are admirable sketches, wor- 
thy the pen of Whittier. We tender our sincerest thanks to the au- 
thor for the good we have gotten from this sweet song; and add that 


whosoever reads will find his heart quickened with a new love for the 
gospel of mercy and peace. 


9. Enigmas of Life. By W- R. Gregg. James R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 
This book is a very unsatisfactory one. Indeed its mission seems 
to be to start doubts and difficulties touching the Divine Government, 


Providence and Perfections, the existence of evil, sin and suffering ; 
rather than to answer and explain, to solve the vexing enigmas, and 
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help the weak and faltering to walk more firmly and confidently. 
There is nothing specially original in its doubts, no new discoveries 
of difficulties. Every thoughtful man has asked the same questions 
faced the same problems; but the author has “the art of putting 
things” in a position where ali may see them clearly, and a way of 
stating his thought which compels thought from the most careless 
reader. He is hopeful, confident at times, that the Hereafter will 
clear up all these problems, and show us that there is no evil without 
some good in it. One thing however, he comprehends fully, and 
states forcibly; and that is, the utter insufficiency of the popular 
creeds, or church orthodoxy, to satisfy the intellect which demands a 
reason; or content the loving heart which pleads evermore for some 
comforting assurance that it is well with the dear dead. He has no 


fellowship for the savagery of the Calvinistic creed, and charges that 
the preacher of it, if he believes it, spends “his married life in fur- 
nishing souls for Satan.” 

As regards the Malthusian Theory, which is ably reviewed he ad- 
mits that the logic is unanswerable, but proves that experience and 
facts contradict it. Every man can, by his own labor, obtain food 
enough for those dependent on him; food Aas increased more rapid- 
ly than population, in spite of logic and statistics. 

In “The Struggle for Life” the fittest survive, but the “ fittest” 
are not always the physically superior. The morally and physically 
inferior classes are largely, preponderatingly, the progenitors of fu- 


ture generations. This is one of the most threatening dangers of 
modern society. The time will come when to propagate diseased 
constitutions will be regarded as morally, perhaps legally criminal. 
“The Direction of Human Development” recognizes the three 
elements of spirit, mind and body, neither of which can attain to its 


highest capability but at the expense of the others. The greatest 


activities of the intellect have co-existed with unhealthy bodies. 
The mind is only exclusively cultivated by neglecting the affections ; 
and the exclusive culture of the affections dwarfs the intellect. And 
here we meet a statement which may be questioned — the most 


warm-hearted philanthropists are generally wanting in strong, practi- 


cal common-sense! And we may doubt also if the facts sustain his 


assertion, that the most marked development of the spiritual facul- 
ties, is seen when the body, especially the brain, is actually diseased, 
or tending to a morbid or abnormal condition. 


“De Profundis ” has a frieudly word for all religions, and also this 
singular statement: “ ‘The special claim to certainty, which is the in- 


spiring and life-giving power of all religions is also the one false ele. 


ment common to them all.” In this essay also the question of 
Prayer is treated; and he concludes that the only safe prayer for us 
all, is — “ Guide us aright, O Lord; and deliver us from evil.” Re- 


jecting the common dogmas regarding the future life, he thinks the 
true retribution for sin will be simply to see ourselves as we are; but 
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“no subtlety of logic, no weight of authority, will induce rightly 
constituted minds, which allow themselves to reason at all, to admit 


that finite natures can, by any guilt of which they are capable, draw 
upon themselves torments either infinite in essence and duration.” 


10. Lectures on Light. Delivered in the United States in 1872-8. By John Tyn- 
dal, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, with an Appen- 


dix. D. Appleton & Co. 


These lectures were too widely delivered, and Tyndall is too 
widely known, to require any notice at our hands. As a lecturer on 
scientific subjects, having a clear comprehension of what he wishes to 
say and illustrate, and knowing exactly the experiments best fitted to 
make it intelligible to the unscientific hearer and reader, he is with- 


out an equal. The publisher has given us in this little volume the 
substance of these famous lectures, accompanied with diagrams and 
illustrations of the experiments which made them them so interesting 
to the audience ; and, in the Appendix the Professor’s speech at the 


Farewell Banquet in New York. 
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Article XVI. 


Contributions to the History of Universalism.—Franciscus 
Puccius. 


In the second edition of his Modern History of Universa- 
lism, (p. 302, Note.) the late Dr. Whittemore makes a brief 
mention of one Francis Puccius, but seems not to have ac- 
quainted himself farther with respect either to his history or 
- his opinions, and is, therefore, at a loss whether to regard 
him as a Universalist, as some have represented him, or not. 
We hope a brief account of this somewhat remarkable, and 
certainly very unfortunate man, may not be altogether with- 
out interest to our readers, especially since it has, at least, an 
apparent bearing upon the history of Universalism, as it ex- 
isted three centuries ago. 

Franciscus Puccius, as his name was Latinized, Francesco 
Pucci, as it appears in his native Italian, was born at Flor- 
ence about the middle of the sixteenth century, say probably 
between 1540 and 1550, though we nowhere find the precise 
date of his birth. He was descended from an ancient, noble, 
and, indeed, illustrious family, which was distinguished in the 
sixteenth century by producing no less than three Cardinals of 
the Roman church, of whom we have a particular account in 
Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History. Whether the family inheri- 
tance was exhausted by this remarkable crop of Cardinals, or 
whether poor Francesco was a younger brother, whose piety 
and prayers were of small account in the church, we can not 
say, but the first we hear of him after his childhood is as a 
merchant at Lyons. How it happened that he left his native 
Florence,—“ beautiful Florence,’”’—how it happened that he 
abandoned all his patronymic dignities and the glory of the 
three Cardinals, 10 engage in the toils and competitions of 
trade, we do not know. Fortunately Italian nobility in, that 
age was not utterly inconsistent with such a kind of life, and 
Pucci perhaps thought it better, if not more honorable, to 
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earn his own bread in an honest business, in a foreign city, 
than to live in idleness on the earnings of others at home. 

At this time all Europe was agitated by the Reformation, 
and France was filled with the doctrines and disputes of 
John Calvin. Under these circumstances our young Italian 
merchant was caught by the new impulse that was penetrat- 
ing the heart of Christendom, and after examining the sub- 
ject, finally renounced the Catholic religion in which he was 
born and bred, and turning his back on the three august Car- 
dinals, dead or ‘alive, of his house, became a Protestant. 
Whether the change in his religion made it necessary for him 
to abandon his business, and leave Lyons, or whether it was 
a matter of his own choice, is now unknown ; but it appears 
that he very soon left France and repaired to England, and 
devoted himself to the study of theology, first at Oxford and 
afterwards at London. The profound interest which he thus 
expressed in religion and the knowledge of the truth, should 
have saved him from the reproach of Walch that though he 
laid down the Catholic religion, he seems never to have prop- 
erly taken up any other. How long he now remained in 
England, we cannot say, but infer that having heard that 
Faustus Socinus was in Basle, he left England and went over 
to Switzerland, apparently with the intention of making his 
acquaintance. Here he had a discussion with Socinus, on 
the question whether man was created mortal or immortal, 
in which Pnecius maintained man’s original immortality, 
which was apparently at least the orthodox side of the ques- 
tion. This discussion was in writing,—though Walch would 
lead us to suppose that it was oral, and held at Zurich,—and 
is still preserved among the works of Socinus in the Biblio- 
theca Fratrum Polanorum. According to Bayle,—for we 
have not examined the subject ourselves,—the discussion 
consists of four parts:—“1.A brief discourse by Puccius 
concerning the immortality of all the creatures before the 
fall. There are ten theses, containing each ten arguments 


1 De statu primi hominis ante lapsum Disputatio quam Faustus Socinus hic scripta 
habuit cum Francisco Puccio, Florentino, Anno, 1578. 
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by which he would establish his paradox. 2. An answer by 
Socinus to these ten theses. 8. A reply by Puccius to this 
answer, and finally, 4. Another reply of Socinus, which is 
very long and labored.”’ 

There is a little ambiguity in the statement of this ques- 
tion, which leaves us in some uncertainty as to the precise point 
in debate. Did Puccius maintain that man was created im- 
mortal, as to his moral and spiritual nature merely, or was it 
his opinion that man would never have died had he not 
sinned and fallen? So on the other side, did Socinus main- 
tain simply that man was made subject to change and death, 
or that he possessed no immortal part, and was therefore ex- 
posed to absolute annihilation ? The Socinians appear gener- 
ally to have believed that the wicked will finally be anni- 
hilated, and of course, that immortality is a special gift, con- 
ferred upon those only who are thought to be worthy of it. 
The notions of poor Puccius, that all the creatures were im- 
mortal before the world was invaded by sin, followed by 
death, and which were then regarded perhaps as very wild 
and groundless, are very much the same, we judge, as are 
now maintained in honor by Bp. Ellicott, one of the most 
brilliant luminaries of the English church ! 

Puccius, it seems, found the religious climate of Switzer- 
land uncongenial to him. Walch tells us that he was ob- 
liged to leave Basle, and Bayle adds expressly that “ the 
Messeiurs”’ of the city, whoever they may have been, drove 
him out. What his heresies were at this time we are not in- 
formed. But having returned to England, and continuing to 
spread abroad his heretical opinions, he was seized and cast 
_ into prison. We need hardly remark that as yet the priici- 
ples of religious toleration were but very imperfectly under- 
stood, and perhaps still worse praeticed. Even the foremost 
Reformers loved religious liberty only as long as it favored 
themselves and their own opinions. What Puccius’ particu- 
lar offences were, we do not learn ; but he seems to have lain 
in prison for sometime, though we do not know how long, nor 
indeed how he finally gained his liberty. Again free, Puc- 
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eius left England and went to Holland where he remained 
sometime at Antwerp, says one authority, at Goude, says an- 
other, associating with the Anabaptists, who with all their 
faults were the real apostles of religious liberty. While here 
he challenged Socinus to another discussion that should be 
oral, and subsequently went with him to Cracow, Poland, 
where, according to Bayle, they disputed many times in the 
church, but could not agree. The arbiters, who were proba- 
bly Socinians, decided against Puccius, though he did not 
consider himself vanguished,—a thing but too common 
among disputants upon all subjects.—though some writers 
speak of it as if the decision of the arbiters settled the whole 
matter. However the Socinians wished to listen to him no 
longer; and failing to gain a cordial reception among the 
the Unitarians of Poland, or rather meeting with nothing 
but indifference or opposition, he finally turned away from 
. them only to fall into far worse hands. 

Meanwhile the brain of Puccius was spinning all sorts of 
strange and fanatical conceits. Like so many others at that 
time, and we might almost say at all times, he plunged into 
the book of Revelation, and without any sound principles of 
interpretation, or even the exercise of plain common sense, 
easily lost himself amidst its profusion of the boldest figures 
and the most glowing imagery. He seems to have written a 
volume about this time in Italian on the Sealed Books, a copy 
of which he gave to Socinus, telling him that no one could 
yet understand the mysteries and wonders.of the Apocalypse, 
and that we must await the advent of the “two witnesses,” 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter, who, when they made 
their appearance, would explain all the marvellous things of 
this book, and indeed throw a flood of light upon all the ob- 
scurites of the Bible. Like so many others, too, Puccius 
thought that these witnesses were soon to appear, for he reck- 
ened the twelve hundred and sixty days of the reign of the 
Beast as so many years, and made them begin with the 
Council of Nice. Under the ministry of these witnesses, he, 
of course, fancied himself about to hold a very high position 
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and to exert great influence. The Unitarian Synod, says 
Bayle, did not deign to read his book, The Socinians were 
quite too much matter-of-fact people, to be vastly interested 
in such nonsense. 

Unluckily, while he was indulging in these dreams and 
fantastic hopes, he made the acquaintance of two very inter- 
esting Englishmen belonging to the suite of the Palatine Las- 
ki, who had been ambassador to England, and had recently 
returned. The names of these persons were John Dee and 
Edward Kelley. One was a physician, and the other had 
given great attention to magic, and seems to have not only 
studied it as a science but practiced it as an art. In that age, 
we presume, a magician was a somewhat more pretentious per- 
sonage, though really no better, than a modern fortune-teller. 
Both of these scientific gentlemen were zealous but subtle 
Catholics, and with Puccius they were profuse in their prom- 
ises of a gencral reformation of the church, which by their 
instrumentality God was speedily to work out. Among other 
qualifications for such a ministry they boasted of the most 
familiar intercourse with the angels and other spiritual be- 
ings, and in this respect seem to have been as highly favored 
as Swedenborg himself. We say, they, though in point of 
fact, the physician could neither see nor hear these celestial 
visitants, but our magician could do both to admiration, and 
the physician heartily believed and carefully wrote down all 
his friends visions, and reported all the communications 
which the heavenly messengers were kind enough to make 
him. It is to be regretted that all these books are lost, for 
they would undoubtedly have made a magnificent addition to 
the voluminous works of the Great Seer, and might even 
have surpassed them. No doubt, poor Puccius thought these 
favored individuals the two expected “ witnesses,” aud flat- 
tered himself that his fortune was at hand. Socinus and 
others, it is said, endeavored to withdraw him from the soci- 
ety and influence of these impostors, but without avail. His 
prospects were too brilliant to be given up. He, therefore, 
went with them to Prague, where he subsequently embraéed 
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the Catholic religion again, and once more entered his 
Mother church. On this occasion he wrote Socinus a long 
letter, announcing his re-conversion, and informing him that 
one of the angels, who so kindly revealed themselves, and 
a multitude of other things to his friend, had addressed him by 
name, and urged him to renounce his errors, and once more 
return to the bosom of the Holy Catholic church. This hap- 
peried probably in the year 1585 or 1586. At all events the 
letter of Socinus, which gives an account of this miraculous 
conversion bears date the latter year. 

The remainder of Puccius’ history is involved in great, 
perhaps hopeless obscurity. With the exception of a book 
which was published in 1592, and of which we shall present- 
ly speak, little or nothing seems to be with certainty known 
of him and his fate. Indeed we have two or three different 
and irreconcileable accounts of the close of his life. The 
German Universal Historical Lexicon? tells us that he went 
to Prague in 1595—no doubt a mistake for 1585—and died 
there. Walch, on the other side, informs us in his Introduc- 
tion to Religious Controversies outside of the Lutheran 
church, that, after his re-conversion to the Catholic faith, he 
went to Rome, where he became secretary to one of the Car- 
dinals, and that in that holy city, and no doubt, with all the 
divine offices of the church, he had the good fortune to die 
in peace, in the year 1600. But here comes in Bayle, who 
following Micraelius, declares that Puccius’ Catholicism 
served him to very little purpose, inasmuch as he was arrested 
by the Bishop of Saltzburg,—undoubtedly for heresy,—and 
sent a prisoner to Rome, where he was finally burnt alive ! 
Godfrey Arnold, however, in his Church and Heretic His- 
tory, pronounces this story untrue, and affirms that he died 
at Prague; and we hope quietly in his bed. For we think 
poor Puccius had suffered enough in this world, without end- 
ing his life at the stake, and that too under the tender hands 
of that loving mother in whose bosom he had his earliest 
nurture, and to which, after so many wanderings, he had 

i Allgemeines Historisches Lexicon. 4. vols. fol. Leipsig 1781- 
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again returned. And yet we have no little reason to fear 
that Bayle’s account of his exit may after all be the true 
one. The Catholic church has always had a singular passion 
for illustrating her faith in hell-fire, by a very free use of 
what she thought the next best thing on earth. If God was 
about to burn heretics world without end, good Catholics 
thought it would be very pious and godlike on their part, to 
burn them as far as they could here on earth; and no doubt, 
they often regretted that the wretched victims of their holy 
displeasure would, amidst fire and flame, die so soon, since 
by prolonging their torments they might show themselves 
only,so much more like the Being they worshipped. Beyond 
question, it is the highest aim of a Christian life to grow into 
the image and likeness of God. The misfortune with the 
Catholic church was, not that it failed to imitate its God, but 
that it had mistaken the Devil for the Father of mercies and 
the God of all grace. The consequences of this funda- 
mental error, have marked with blood the history of that 
church for ages, and if she has now ceased to imprison, to tor- 
ture, to behead, to hang, to burn, and bury alive, it is not so 
much that she has changed her worship, as that she has lost 
her power. The Bartholomew massacre took place in 1572, 
and was made a subject of rejoicing throughout the Catholic 
world. What would the burning alive of one defenceless 
man be only twenty years after that ? 

What gives us our chief interest in Puccius is the book 
above alluded to which he wrote, and which was published, 
as we have said,in 1592. It was an octavo volume, of re- 
spectable proportions, written in Latin, and bore the follow- 
ing title: ‘“‘ A Catholic assertion of the efficacy of Christ, the 
Saviour in all and every man, so far as they are men,’ etc. 
Godfrey Arnold has apparently preserved the whole title-page 
in a German translation, of which we will venture to give 
the following barbarous rendering: “‘ A Catholic assertion of 

® De Christi Servatoris Efficacitate in omnibus et singulis Hominibus, quatenus 


homines sunt, Assertio Catholica, etc. Goude. (Holland) 1592. Typis Johannis Las- 
seni Hoenii. 
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the efficacy of Christ, the Saviour, in all men individually so 
far as they are men, which, agreeably to reason, both human 
and divine, is by the Holy Scripture, and the consent of the 
Fathers, confirmed by the trial of the Spirit (in 120 consid- 
erations) against the Schools, which say indeed that Christ, 
the Saviour, is sufficient, but deny his saving operation in 
every man: To Pope Clement VIII.” 

As might be expected a book, which on its very title-page 
declared war against the prevailing theology, in a point so 
tender as that of the extent of salvation, naturally provoked 
Opposition, and was immediately attacked on every side. As 
Goethe once said, there are many people who think there 
would be no pleasure in being a Christian if the heathen— 
and he might have added multitudes of those who are not 
heathen—were not to be roasted forever. On no subject, 
therefore, are such Christians more tenacious than that of 


endless punishment; and any widening of heaven, any in- 
crease in the number of the saved, seems to them like a 
division of their inheritance, and a partial eclipse of their 


glory. 

Gisbert Voetius speaks of Puccius in a tone of great con- 
tempt and bitterness, calls him a man of all religions, and of 
none, says he had no abilities, and no learning, literary, 
philosophical, or theological, and yet tells us at the same 


time that such a coxcomb and pretender was immediately at- 
_tacked by Franciscus Junius, of the Reformed, Lucas Osiander, 


of the Lutheran, and Nicolaus Serarius, of the Catholic 
church! How it happened that a man without learning, abil- 


ities or character, should have attracted so much attention 


from various quarters, and from such men—men of no mean 
parts in their day—we are at a loss to conjecture. We can 
not avoid the suspicion, however, that there must have been 
something of weight and moment in his work, or these the- 


ologians would hardly have tronbled themselves in its refuta- 
tion. 


We are, unfortunately, not in a condition to judge well 
either of the merits or demerits of this work of Puccius. 
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We have never seen a copy of it, nor is it probable that there 
is one in America, and even in Europe a heretical book like 
that, must, after nearly three centuries, be exceedingly rare. 
All that we have to guide us in forming an opinion, is a few 
passages from this book which we find in Petersen and Ar- 
nold, the latter translated into German; a kind of exposé, 
embracing probably the most objectionable doctrines it con- 
tains given by Walch ; with scattered notices of it picked up 
elsewhere. 

Puccius has frequently been spoken of as a Universalist, 
and if we were to take the matter upon mere authority, or 
infer his belief from certain expressions, and perhaps, from 
the general tone of his work, so far as we are able to judge 
of it, we might easily justify such an assumption. The Abbe 
Gregoire, for instance, in the passage quoted by Dr. Whitte- 
more says: “ The error of the Universalists, who have some- 
times been called the merciful doctors, is not new. Censured 


in Origen and in Rethorius, it was reproduced in 1592 by 
Puccius, one of the most versatile of men in religion, in a 


famous work which he dedicated to Pope Clement VIII.” 


So Voetius says that in this work Puccius asserted univer- 
salem restitutionem, * a Universal restitution.” In like man- 
ner Godfrey Arnold, who was a Universalist, translates a pas- 
sage from Puccius which he entitles in the margin; 


Vom allgimeiner Seligheit,“ Of Universal Salvation.” Still 


we doubt, if he ever rose so high as absolutely to embrace in 
his faith the salvation of the whole human family. Petersen, 
at least, does not claim him as a Universalist, though we con- 
fess ourselves unable to see clearly how Puccius, with some 


of his avowed principles could well avoid such a final ‘issue. 


Yet, whether he saw that result of the divine government or 
not, it is very certain that he increased immensely the num- 
ber of the saved, and widened the boundaries of heaven far 


beyond what was recognized as possible in the faith of his 
time. The Catholic church, then as now, incontinently 


damned everybody not within its own narrow pale, and added 
to the mass of the lost even unbaptized infants born of its most 
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shining saints. The Protestant churches, however they may 
have reformed other doctrines, left the great doctrine of an 
almost universal dammation very much as they found it. 
The tendencies of Puccius’ thought, on the contrary, were 
clearly in the direction of Universalism, and if he had not 
reached such an altitude himself, he, at least, gave occasion 
to those of the contrary part to believe that such was the 
final destination of his theological system. 

Walch tells us that in this book “ Puccius maintained that 
one could be saved, though he did not believe in Christ, and 
knew nothing of him ;” and he adds, 


‘“‘ Especially has he defended the following principles: that 
saving faith in the one God who made the world, is what is nat- 
ural and common to all men; that through such natural faith 
were the fathers in the early ages justified ; that though one 
knew nothing of the gospel, and had never been baptized, 
still that would not hinder his salvation, provided he did not 
thereby fall into any sinful courses; that any one can be 
saved without extraordinary grace in his own religion, be it 
what it may, if he only maintains an upright walk, and does 
not live like a brute; that all men have in themselves the 
substance of a saving faith, and hence, are by nature fit for 
eternal life; that man after the fall retained so much natural 
power that he could withstand the Devil and attain salva- 
tion; that every sin must be committed with knowledge and 
with the will; that original sin is properly no sin; that our 
first parents did not by their fall lose the powers and gifts 
with which they were created. That this runs into natural- 
ism,” (another name for Deism,) adds Walch, “ is easily 
seen. He does not go so faras Lord Herbert, and he as- 
sumes other principles, but in the subject matter and in the 
conclusion they agree, that the attainment of salvation has a 
ground in nature; that salvation can be obtained without 
Christ, and without faith in Him, and consequently that all — 
men, whether of this religion or that, can be saved.” 


This, we suspect, is but a very one-sided exhibition of Puc- 
cius’ opinions. Taken just as Walch represents them these 
opinions would, of course, be little else than simple Deism. 
But on this assumption, what shall we say of Puccius’ constant 
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appeal to the Scriptures, and the faith he avows in Christ. In 
his very title-page he calls Christ the Saviour, and declares 
the efficaciousness of Christ’s work, in direct opposition to 
the popular theology, which maintained Christ’s sufficiency 
but denied its efficacy. In the preface of his book, he calls 
himself “a servant of God and Christ,” and speaks of “ the 
eternal salvation and felicity laid up for us in heaven in the 
person of our Lord and Brother, Jesus Christ, who sits at 
the right hand of God.” Walch, however, acknowledges 
that some thonght Puccius an enthusiast, rather than an. infi- 
del, though he insists that enthusiasm is quite consistent with 
this bald naturalism. The fact seems to be that Puceius en- 
tertained some mystical notions, by no means uncommon in 
his time, and such as we meet with now among the Friends 
and others. He talked much as they do of * the inner light,”’ 
of “‘ Christ formed in us, the hope of glory,” and of Christ as 
the true light that lightens every man that comes into the 
world. This circumstance properly considered would go far 
to explain these objectionable terms and statements, and 
whatever we may think of the soundness of his views, it 
should relieve him essentially from the charge of Deism. 
Indeed, some of the Orthodox writers of his age, or soon af- 
ter, were just enough to acknowledged this, as Arnold tells 
us, and Colberg says expressly that his opinion was, not that 
all men could be saved by the exercise of their natural pow- 
ers, or a faith growing out of simple nature, but that they 
had “an indwelling faith,’ or “Christ in them.” ‘“ The 
divine light,” says Puccius, “ which is Christ, enlightening 
every man that comes into the world, shines without doubt, 
in a salutary way upon every individual. Hence, the dan- 
ger of destruction threatens no one, unless when he obsti- 
nately clings to dark and mundane sects, which do not com- 
prehend the light, but neglect it.” 

Puccius spoke often and well of the divine benignity, and 
seemed to delight in representing God as not only good but 
good to all; as in the following passages : 
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“The covenant which God made with Noah and his poster- 
ity, and sealed with the sign of the rainbow, shows that the 
whole human race is dear to the heart of God, and that every 
mortal comprehended in that covenant has pledges of his favor 
and benevolence in the common blessings of life, which testify 
to all his benignity, and invite all to worship him.” 

*¢ Since Moses, addressing God by the title which he had 
carefully sought out and learned, calls him, ‘The Lord, slow 
to anger and of great mercy, forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin,’ it would be the: height of absurdity to say that he is 
wrathful, and not inclined to mercy; that he has no compas- 
sion on the countless heathen, who without any fault of their 
own are uncireumcised and unbaptized ; or that he has elect: 
ed a few out of the race of Adam, and left the rest under the 
fatal sin of their progenitor, as many believe and teach: for. 
this would be not only to make him angry and unmerciful, 
but from eternity unjust to all those whom he had undeservedly 
exposed and destined to danger in the loins of Adam, while 
at the same time he had not made them efficiently the par- 
takers of Christ, their Brother and Saviour.” 

“The holy David also in his Psalms acknowledged that 
the human race in general, and all the nations and families 
of the earth, are enriched by the divine benefits, and are’ 
allured to call upon God and engage in his worship. And 
although he prefers his own country and nation to others, he 
nevertheless does not exclude a single mortal from the divine 
grace, and always proclaims God as the Saviorof all. When 
discoursing particularly upon the philanthopy of God, he 
sometimes considered men as they are formed in the mothers’ 
womb, and he breaks forth into praises and thanksgiving for 
that admirable providence, which nourishes the unshapen 
foetus and endows it with life; in which indeed we all have a 
certain pledge of the divine goodness, and unless we become 
ungratefnl and degenerate we are beloved and blessed. Some- 
times he considers them as infants and sucklings, and sings 
that in this state they are all heralds of God, who by their 
simplicity convict proud and arrogant men that stand out 
against nature and God. Therefore he everywhere acknowl- 
edges and proclaims that God is the redeemer of men from 
the womb, and that none are threatened with destruction, ex- 
cept those perverse men who fight against common sense and 
the Holy Spirit.” 
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Puccius had studied St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and 
made himself familiar with his views as they are exhibited in 
the fifth chapter. “St. Paul,” says he, “comparing the au- 
thor and original of our mortality with Christ our Savior and 
the author of immortality, declares that greater is the bene- 
fit than the injury, greater the assistance than the loss, greater 
the atonement than the sin, and he describes all men, the 
whole multitude of mortals, as partakers of Christ as well as 
of Adam. Therefore that is a most unjust interpretation, 
which extends the sin of Adam, our earthly parent, to all his 
prosterity naturally descended from him although ignorant of 
his offense and in no way consenting to it, and yet restricts 
the benefit of Christ, our heavenly brother, to a few persons 
chosen out of the ruined mass, or to those only who have re- 
ceived the sacraments of salvation. As if the right to the 
heavenly inheritance and to immortality could be lost by any 
one without his fault, or as if the sum of our salvation con- 
sisted in covenants representing the Savior to us, and not in 
his benevolence which has surrounded our souls or persons 
from all eternity.” 

In connection with these broad views of the divine benevo- 
lence and the aim of the Christian economy, Puccius seems 
to have recognized, in a general way at least, the reformatory 
purpose of punishment. This is a point of vital interest in 
theology, and may be said to form the line of separation 
between the Universalist and the Orthodox schools of 
thought. If the divine punishments are simply vindictive, if 
they are designed merely to inflict pain for the sake of mak- 
ing the guilty suffer, then punishment is its own end, and 
may, for aught we can say to the contrary, be absolutely end- 
less. But if, on the other hand, yunishment is contemplated, 
as it always should be, not as itself an end, but as a means to 
an end, then, though we should not, perhaps, eall it benevo- 
lence, it is not at war with that royal attribute, and may cer- 
tainly coexist with it. Hence, Puccius claims it as a doc- 
trine of the Scriptures that ‘God has compassion upon all, 
and pardons the sins of all, that they may reform. He loves 
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all things, and spares all, because everything belongs to Him, 
and He loves souls. His incorruptible spirit is in all, by 
which He punishes or amends those who sin, that they may be 
freed from their vices, and learn to believe in Him. Hence, 
we must consider all men as in a salvable state, before they 
contemn the incorruptible spirit of God and Christ, which 
enlightens every man that comes into the world.” 

‘The main purpose of his work, it may be fairly assumed, 
was to propound and maintain the doctrine that Christ in 
some way operates efficiently in all human souls, not so as to 
necessitate their salvation, it would seem, but in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent that none would be lost unless they 
prove deaf to all the calls of the indwelling word, and persis- 
tently resist that true light which lightens every man that 
comes into the world. The Orthodox doctrine then was as it 
now is, that Christ is a Saviour sufficient to save all men. He 
has done enough to save to all men; but this sufficiency, this in- 
finte fund of saving merit and power, finds only a very limited 
application. Millions and millions lived and died before Christ 
came; millions and millions were living while Christ was on 
the earth; and thousands of millions have lived and died 
since Christ ended his visible ministry on the cross, who 
never heard his name, and were as ignorant of his grace and 
his proffered salvation as if he had never existed; and ac- 
cording to our prevalent Orthodoxy Christ’s coming and dy- 
ing for them are utterly inefficient and vain. Puccius could 
not accept this monstrous conclusion, but apparently ac- 
knowledging the popular absurdity that there is no salvation 
after death, he was obliged to imagine some mysterious or 
mystical way in which Christ’s saving influence could be 
made efficient upon all human souls in the present life. He 
attempted te solve the problem by assuming tiat Christ, as 
the divine light, actually shines in upon every man that 
comes into the world; and provided men follow this light, 
they will be saved. ‘“ The gospel beams upon us,” says he, 
‘‘which declares and produces the faith, that all men individ- 
ually are preserved by the kindness and universal grace of 
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the infinite Father through Christ, so that no one will perish 
everlastingly, unless by his persistent ingratitude and malice 
in this life, he shall prepare himself for everlasting punish- 
ments.” This explains what Walch and others carelessly un- 
derstand to be mere naturalism or Deism. That was not, ap- 
parently, his view at all. Men possess an inner light, and 
this light is Christ, and it is so efficient that no one needs to 
be lost. ‘‘ The sufficiency of Christ,” he says, “ without effi- 
caciousness, as it is feigned by the schools, does not accord 
with the nature of things, nor with the mind of any reasona- 
ble man, because nothing is more needful to the truth of suf- 
ficiency than efficaciousness. Therefore, this contrivance 
which our adversaries oppose to many passages of Scripture 
which are in our favor, must be utterly exploded, since it is 
not only vain, but savors of disingenuousness, and wars di- 
rectly with the analogy of faith.” 

As will be readily seen, the whole spirit of Puccius’ book 
' counteracted the stringent Calvinism of the Reformed 
church. That God had from eternity passed by and given 
over to endless damnation a part of the human family, and 
that for these reprobated souls he had made no provision of 
grace and offered no salvation, Puccius did not believe, but 
sturdily opposed. ‘Against this monstrous scheme he arrayed 
the goodness of God, and the whole economy of the gospel. 
It was this attack upon Calvinism that at once called out 
Junius in its defence. His reply was published the same 
year, 1592, in which Puccius’ work appeared, and was en- 
titled : “The Catholic doctrine of the nature of man, lying 
in sin, and of the grace of God, who calls a!l men from sin 
by a common calling, and particularly awakens his shect.’’4 
It was dedicated to the States-General of Holland, and Peter- 
sen says was intended to embitter the good Hollanders 
against Puccius, because he had overthrown their Calvinistic 
principles of particularism, and attacked the palladium of 
their system, the doctrine of absolute decrees. It is not im- 


4 Catholica doctrina de natura Hominis jacentis in peccato, et gratia Dei ex pec- 
cato, evocantis com muniter, et suos excitantis singulariter. Leyden. 1592. 
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probable that the circumstance that Puccius’ book was pub- 
lished at Goude, in Holland, and, no doubt, found some 
friends among the Anabaptists of the time, was among the 
reasons for Junius’ attempted refutation. Indeed it is not 
improbable that Puccius had caught the first glimpse of these 
broader and better views in his association with these people 
many years before: nor is it impossible that he had himself 
returned to Holland before the publication of his book there. 

The work of Osiander against Puccius made its appearance 
at Tuebingen, Germany, the following year, 1593. It came 
forth, as Arnold tells us, ornamented by a splendid preface 
written by the Theological Faculty of the University of Tue- 
bingen, where Osiander® was then Professor, and was by the 8 
most cordially reeommended as a complete refutation of the 
heresy of Puccius. Unfortunately, Dr. Osiander’s temper 
was not more amiable than his doctrine, and therefore, like 
the ancient Saul of Tarsus, he became “ exceedingly mad,” 
and as a natural consequence made a fool of himself. He 
began by calling Puccius himself “ a gallows-bird,” and char- 
acterizing his work as “a Satanic or Devilish book.” Peter- 
sen remarks that “ neither Junius nor Osiander well under- 
stood Puccius,’ — and perhaps they did not greatly care to 
understand him—‘“‘ and much less did they refute him.” 
We hope the following is not a fair specimen of our German 
Professor’s reasoning. Puccius had said, “ Moses in his last 
address, Deut. 33. proclaims that God is a lover of men, but 
that the saints are in His hands ; which agrees with what the 
Apostle says, that God is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe. Hence, we must so speak of the special 
benefits and privileges which are peculiar to the divine 
church, as that we may recognize all mortals, since they are 
men, as beloved of God, and partakers of the Saviour, not 
with a vain sufficiency, but with that which is efficacious, as 
if endowed with its own life and spirit.” 

To this Dr. Osiander replied in the following strain: “ But 
if Puccius will obstinately persist-in twisting. the word Sav- 

6 Lucas Qsiander in refutatione satanici libri Franc. Puccii, Tuebingen, 1593. 4to. 
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iour, as if it related to eternal salvation, well then, let us 
hear David, in one of his Psalms, thus addressing God,— O 
Lord, thou preservest man and beast.’® God, therefore, is to 
be such a kind of Saviour not only of all men (believers and in- 
fidels) but also of all cattle, and will bring cattle into the 
heavenly and eternal glory. You will, therefore, see in Puc- 
cius’ heaven, horses, oxen and cows, sheep, he-goats and she- 
goats, stags, roebucks and asses, and many other kinds of 
four-footed .beasts!”? This is very well put, but has rather 
more wit than common sense in it, and could hardly be ex- 
pected to carry conviction to any mind. We have seen some 
such reasoning in the same cause in our own day. 

Of the good Catholic Serarius’ refutation of Puccius,’ we 
find only a mention, and hence, can only conjecture how he 
went about his work. That many of Puccius’ doctrines were 
clearly contrary to the teachings of the holy Catholic church, 
hardly needs to be remarked; and we have sometimes 
thought it not improbable that Serarius’ review may have 
brought this fact to the notice of the Bishop of Saltzburg, 
and so led to the arrest of the heretic, and his being burnt 
alive at Rome, as Micrelius relates. 

It is not to be doubted that the work of Puccius had a 
great deal of chaff in it, as was the fashion three hundred 
years ago, and that the books of those who attempted his ref- 
tation were not essentially better, but at the same time there 
was in his book some golden wheat, thoughts that have lived, 
and truths that are being seen more and more clearly as the 
centuries pass away. It is interesting and encouraging to ob- 
serve that doctrines which, three centuries ago, were emi- 
nently heretical are to-day the accepted doctrines of nearly 
all intelligent Christians. 

Puccius’ book enjoyed the honor of a public recognition 
and condemnation in the Council of Trent, and took its place 
in the first class of heretical works in the Index Expurga- 

6In the Latin it is Homines et jumenta salvabis, Domine, Thou, O Lord, wilt save men 


and beasts. Ps. xxxvi. 6. 
7 Nicolaus Serarius in libris duobus contra novos Franc. Puccii Errores, 1595. 4to. 
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torius. What influence it had, what effects it produced in 
the religious world, it is not easy, at this distance of time, to 
determine. It would somewhat repress the pride, if it did 
not utterly discourage the lofty aspirations of authors, to re- 
flect how few of the books ever written have made any visi- 
ble impress upon their own age, and fewer still whose influ- 
ence can be traced upon succeeding generations. Poor Puc- 
cius did not live half long enough to witness the realization 
of his brillliant hopes. He closes his book by saying: “In 
fine, we are certain that this interpretation disclosed to us, is 
destined to obtain everywhere, whatever our adversaries may 
do to the contrary, as it is already looked upon, with favor by 
many in England, in Germany, in Poland, in France, in 
Switzerland, and wherever we have conferred with others 
about it. For it is in harmony with love, human and divine ; 
it is agreeble to nature and common sense; it makes clear 
the excellent testimonies of Scripture; it is well fitted for 


the refutation of heretics, and is honorable to Christ and his 
Catholic church. It is, therefore, easily impressed upon the 
mind, and will be held fast by ingenuous people, who are not 


opposed to nature and the Holy Spirit.” Petersen well calls 


these “grand words,” and if Puccius could now revisit the 
world, he might repeat them with still greater confidence and 
greater emphasis. ; 


M. Baillet, quoted by Bayle, speaks of Puccius as the au- 
thor of Puccianism, “a new and short-lived sect, buried be- 
neath the heap of stones that were piled upon it by Luther- 
ans, Calvinists and Catholics.”” That there was ever a sect, 
properly speaking, called Puccianists, or that, under any 
other name, adopted his opinions, we have never before heard 
from any quarter, and much doubt if one ever existed. 

It is to be regretted that the mind of Puccius had not been 
better balanced, and his character more stable, or that his lot 
had not been cast in an age and under influences better fitted 
to develope more symmetrically much that was good in him. 
For although we find him accused of no immoralities, it is 
unquestionably true that he suffered in the public estimation 
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from what seemed a weak and unsteady course of conduct, a 
shuffling from one side to another, as if he had no fixed prin- 
ciples, and did not well know the ground on which he stood. 
His easy credulity in the matter of his magical friend who 
talked with angels and spirits, was perhaps, not so much to 
be wondered at when we remember that Luther himself used to 
have personal encounters with the Devil, and on one occasion 
hurled his inkstand at his infernal majesty’s head, and 
whether he hit the Devil or not, certainly made an ugly ink- 
spot upon the wall of his room. Then why should not Puc- 
cius believe that his friend saw angels and spirits, when the 
whole New Jerusalem church believes the same thing, to- 
day, of Baron Swedenborg, and every city and village in the 
country has its spiritual circles, and its revelations from the 
other world, quite as improbable and stupid as any that Puc- 
cius received three centuries ago! Spill it can not be denied 
that Puccius’ credulity and instability gave to the enemics of 
Protestantism and progress a notable example from which to 


declaim upon the necessity of a Pope, and the infallibility of 
Pope and church. “ Entering again the bosom of the Catho- 


lic church,” says Bayle, “after having sought a Master 
among all parties who had separated from it, and after hav- 


ing tried his fortunes in France, in Switzerland, in England, 
in Poland, is a striking proof, the controversialist may say, 


that when one abandons the principle of authority, for the 
sake of entering upon the path of inquiry, he finds no place 
to cast anchor, but flutters about from side to side, till 
finally, gaining no solid ground, he is obliged, like Noah’s 
dove to return again to the Ark.” 

In conclusion, let us say, that the book of Puccius, what- 
ever may be its faults, was written toward the close of his 
life, and while a member of the Catholic church. It was 
piously dedieated to his Holiness, the Pope, and may be re- 
garded as the work of a man who had seen much of life, and 
had enjoyed opportunities to consider his subject in almost 
every point of light. We should be gratified, if it were pos- 
sible, to place all the books connected with this subject, in 
our Historical Library. 





SCIENCE AND DIVINITY. 


ArticLe XVII. 
‘Science and Divinity. 


At the present time much is said, by the secular and relig- 
ious press, as also by the educated and free-thinking classes, 
of the startling revelations of science, and the influence 
thereof upon faith and opinions regarding religion. By 
some it is thought that we have reached that period spoken of 
by the Prophet, “ when many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased, and the love of many shall 
wax cold.” There is much concern lest the great landmarks 
of region shall be removed, and a godless materialism take 
possession of the minds of men. Science is active in discov- 
ery and bold in theory, and many hesitate not to assume 
that the time is soon coming when Science will be the only 
reliable Bible, nature the only temple, and this life the only 
home and hope of men. There are others who look upon 
Science as an agent of infidelity, a disguised attack upon 
divine revelation. They pay but little attention to its dis- 
closures, and never accept its conclusions, save when they 
are thought to be in harmony with their interpretation of the 
letter of Scripture. 

These two classes have long been in open conflict, and 
their distrust and opposition have waxed warm, just in pro- 
portion to their misunderstanding of the relation of science,;to 
religion. Truly considered, there can be no conflict between 
them. Science is the Scripture of nature, the bible of natu- 
ral religion; while revelation is the Bible of faith and hu- 
man duty. And when you get the true record in each of 
these great departments of the Divine rule and method, there 
can be no discord, nor conflict of statement, but each will be 
found the complement of the other. They are independent 
of, and yet in perfect harmony with each other. Divinity 
deals with spiritual realities, Science with material; the one 
has its basis in the soul and seeks to fathom. God’s spiritual 
dealings with men; the other originates in the reason, and 
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seeks to fathom the laws of matter, and the relations of time 
and space. These two are united in men, and are limited 
only as they invade each other’s province. Pure faith has 
nothing to do in the realm of science, and science can find 
no standing place in the realm of faith. The one is the evi- 
dence of things not seen, the other is the explanation of the 
seen and temporal. . 

Science knows not God. It dare not lay hands upon the 
spiritual nature and consciousness of man, out of which 
spring his love of duty, sense of right, desire for worship, 
and feeling of humanity. It can close up no avenue of relig- 
ious life and spiritual experience. It can neither prove nor 
disprove the immortality of the soul. All the truths of re- 
ligion, purely considered, are disclosed directly from God, or 
else evolved from the nature and intuitions of the soul. Sci- 
ence can deal only with the material and palpable. It can 
assist man in his mundane life, define for his the laws of 
health and prosperity, explain the laws of social and material 
progress, assist him in intellectual growth, open to, him the 
sources of earthly comfort, show him the footprints of the 
Creator on the strata of the globe, point out the handiwork 
of the Supreme architect ; but “‘ Him, the Almighty artist, it 
knows not.” It cannot tell how nor for what men should 
pray. It can form no material prayer-gauge that shall measure 
the influence of the Divine mid and heart upon the spirit- 
ual nature of man. It can give no account of the still small 
voice that soothes our sorrows, and comforts us in the hour 
of dissolving nature. It has no power to discern the heart of 
God. It cannot explain the incarnation of the Divine word 
and love. It can give no account of the origin and growth of 
the religious idea. There is a vast realm of subjective expe- 
rience disclosed in history and revelation, which scientific men 
admit, but which science has no ability to explain. The 
Decalogue, the Beatitudes and Sermon on the Mount come 
to all hearts, as the highest utterance of divine truth; and 
science has no word of opposition to declare. It has no dis- 
position to weaken the foundations of religion; and the 
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defenders of faith have no cause to fear, even if such a dispo- 
sition were shown. Religion can destroy no fact of science, 
and science can lay no rude hand on any truth of Religion. 

Such being the fact, religious people have no reason to fear 
the investigations and inquiries of physicists. God will care 
for his own, and allow no method in material nature to eclipse 
the light of his spirit upon the soul. Through the spirit he 
gives us a glimpse of his character; through the reason he 
discloses his wisdom and workmanship. There is no infi- 
delity in true science. Build its temple never so high, and 
the temple of faith overarches and encloses it. 

Whence then arises the dispute between the church and the 
lecture-room, the jealousy of the clergy and the scientist, the 
fear that geology and natural selection, evolution and phi- 
lology, are going to demolish divinity and flood the country 
with naturalism ? and why are Huxley, Darwin and Owen 
regarded as enemies of religion, and looked upon as though 
they held in their hands some magic word by which to topple 
down the temple of Christianity and dethrone the Deity ? 
There is something of this fear still lingering in the minds of 
religious people. And men of science complain that they 
are shunned and maligned by theologians. But do not this 
fear and opposition, so far as they exist at the present time, 
come from the identification of theology with religion? 
Faith, as we have shown, does not lie at all in the way of 
science, and -is therefore perfectly safe ; while theology, the 
opinions of men about religion, has often been jostled by 
scientific discoveries. The creeds, dogmas, and speculations 
of men are the product of reason, and stand on the level of 
science, although without its material facts as a basis of cer- 
tainty. All men are agreed about religions ; but upon theol- 
ogy they widely differ. Religion is one thing, and theology 
quite another. The one is absolutely true and indisputable, 
while the other gives cause for more dispute than almost any 
other subject. 

These two elements are found in the Scriptures. When 
the Bible touches upon history, philosophy, science or opin - 
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ions, it reveals the element of human judgment, and is sub- 
ject to the corrections of time and subsequent discoveries. It 
is not an infallible guide to the truths of nature. Its 
authority extends only to the phenomena of faith and duty. 
In geology, astronomy and chronology, it records only the 
current opinions of the ages in which its writers lived, or the 
traditions that had come down from former ages. These do 
not stand on the same basis of authority as its positive teach- 
ings concerning the unity of God, his spiritual nature, and 
the commands given to men to worship and obey him. And 
only when theology claims that the entire letter is equally 
inspired of God, and adopts these ancient opinions as infallible 
truth, does it come in conflict with the keen, penetrating 
accuracy of modern science. And whenever this collision 
has taken place, theology has been forced to change its 
ground, and modify its interpretations of Scripture to corres- 
pond with the facts of science. All are familiar with the his- 
tory of the persecution inflicted by the church authorities 
upon Columbus, Bruno, and Galileo, for their discoveries and 
teachings about geography and astronomy. As they read 
nature’s bible, in the light of the stars, it came in conflict 
with the letter of Revelation as read by the smoky lamp of 
the Monk’s cloister. The doctors of theology proved their 
case clearly enough by the authority of Scripture as they 
understood it ; but, at the same time, the men of science had 
demonstrated the rotundity of the earth and its revolution 
round the sun, in spite of papal bulls and anathemas. The- 
ology had to yield, and religion taught its divine lessons with 
greater authority in consequence of this elimination of error. 
Subsequently the same opposition was made to the facts 
and inferences of geology. Theology insisted upon a literal 
interpretation, and brought the letter of the Bible to condemn 
and disprove the new science. But geology went on gather- 
ing up her facts, searching the stony records of the earth’s 
growth, watching the formation of strata above strata, meas- 
ured the wide intervals of transition between the beginnings 
of life, and successive orders of creation; and came to the 
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inevitable conclusion that vast epochs of time were consumed 
in the creative process, that the universe was slowly evolved 
by the operation of all-comprehensive law, rather than 
moulded into form and order in the short space of one hun- 
dred and forty-four hours of clock time. Scientific men 
accept their conclusions, not against the divinity of the Scrip- 
tures, but contrary to the opinions of that class of theologians 
who make no discrimination between spiritual truth and the 
traditions and opinions of the unscientific past. The Bible, 
as the word of God, does not suffer by making this distinction. 
It has suffered more by attributing to it doctrines which it 
does not teach, than by any attacks of science or infidelity. 
On its own ground it stands above every assault, and its law 
of faith, worship, and duty, is acknowledged by all ; but when 
it is claimed as an authority upon cosmogony, it must be sub- 
jected to the tests of fact and criticism. Theological interpre- 
tations of the Bible are not the Bible ; nor were the Scrip- 
tures intended to cover and include all God;s creative work 
and dealings with the world. He has not left himself without 
witnesses in the book of nature; and hence the student of 
divinity should welcome rather than oppose the disclosures of 
science. 

But it is said we have outgrown these mistakes of the past, 
and ought not even to be reminded of the ignorance and big- 
otry of the clerical opponents of intellectual light and advance- 
ment. The church no longer imprisons or burns the apostles 
of science, nor insists that prayer and the elevation of the 
host are surer preventives against smali-pox and cholera, than 
vaccination and cleanliness. It concedes the facts of geology, 
astronomy and geography; and is willing to use science so 
far as its teachings harmonize with its present readjusted 
canons of interpretation. 

But with what spirit is the scientist met, when he pushes 
his inquiries into new fields of discovery, and threatens to 
unsettle old hitherto undisturbed opinions? The foremost 
men of the age in physical research complain of the hostility 
of the clergy, and stand outside of the Christian church, not 
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because they are enemies of religion, but because of social 
and religious ostracism from the fellowship of the churches. 
They complain that the people are prejudiced against science 
in consequence of the misrepresentations and opposition of 
the pulpit and the religious press. Darwin and Huxley stand 
as much in an antagonistic position to the current of theologi- 
cal opinion now, as did Galileo and Bruno in the sixteenth 
century. They are not subjected to the same kind of perse- 
cution, for the age will not allow it; but they are opposed 
and ridiculed, instead of being met with candor and fairness. 
No encouragement is given to free inquiry. The fear of 
losing what is old is greater than the love or hope of gaining 
anything new. Theology seems too conscious of its weakness ; 
and is more anxious to defend its dogmas and opinions than 
to advance the cause of pure truth. It opposes science more 
vigorously than it works for pure and undefiled religion. It 
confesses its weakness in advance of any attack. 

The Bible does not fix the date of the origin of man, nor 
make its own chronology. All back of the age of Moses is 
conjectural; yet the year one has been definitely fixed as 
beginning five thousand eight hundred and seventy-three years 
ago. Then was the date of the beginning of the human race. 
Does the Bible make these statements, or are they the conjec- 
tures and opinions of its interpreters? If the latter, it is no 
heresy to accept the evidences furnished by science of pre- 
historic time, and a race anterior to Adam. Learned men 
differ, and are uncertain as to dates ; but they are generally 
agreed that India and Egypt give evidence of a history and 
civilization reaching back far beyond the probabilities of the 
accepted chronology. It is claimed that Egypt had a civiliza- 
tion much advanced six thousand years ago. It must have 
been inhabited more than six thousand years ago, in order to 
have produced a civilization, whose evidence has survived to 
the present time. Egypt was not the home of the race, but a 
colony bringing its language, manners and arts from its 
Asiatic home. The geologist is certain of the existence of 
“quaternary men,” and suspects the existence of “tertiary 
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man.” The quaternary man lived cotemporaneously with the 
long extinct species of the great cave bear, hyena and mam- 
moth, in the stone and flint age; a houseless, homeless, car- 
niverous, naked, hair-covered savage ; not so advanced as the 
immediate descendants of Adam, who give evidence of a 
knowledge of grazing, agriculture, worship and civil commu- 
nities. Fossil human bones and implements have been ex- 
humed from ancient quaternary gravel beds, and found in 
caves, which leave no doubt in the minds of the men of 
science that man was an inhabitant of the globe, more than 
twice six thousand years ago. But however remote the anti- 
guity of man, it does not affect the integrity of the Scriptures 
at all. The date of his origin is not a matter of inspiration, 
but of tradition and discovery. The time and metiiod of his 
coming on this earth do not belong to the province of religion, 
but to scientific investigation. The opinion of the mere theo- 
logian has no weight against that of the careful student of 
natural history and paleontology. 

Then, again, the origin and variety of the human species is 
a question not to be settled by theological dogmatism. It 
belongs more properly to science, and however science may 
succeed in its settlement, the faith and integrity of revelation 
will remain undisturbed. The old interpreters of Scripture 
contend that man was made by divine manipulation, that he 
had no infancy, growth or descent ; and that all the orders of 
animated nature began in the same way. This would not 
have been impossible to omnipotence, but appears to be con- 
trary to his law and mode of action. The facts are all the 
other way. And the account thus given must be regarded as 
a sacred tradition, inspired and true, only so far as God is 
revealed as the author of this beginning. It corresponds 
with other similar traditions found in the lore of almost 
every ancient people. But hardly any one seriously contem- 
plates creation as a series of stupendous miracles. Uniformity 
and evolution seem to be the order of creative power. And 
this is the suggestion of Mr. Darwin as a possible solution of 
the difficult problem. From a vast collection of facts, and a 
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careful study of the laws of nature, he deems it possible that 
natural selection and physical causes may have produced the 
variety of animal species ; and that, out of a pre-existing ani- 
mal basis man may have been developed and lifted up to the 
stage of endowment where history finds him. He offers this 
as a possible theory or method of man’s introduction to this 
world. But the traditionalist says, Why go through this 
long repulsive process, when man might have been made in a 
moment? No one ean tell why, any more than he can tell 
why the globe was millions of years in creative process, 
instead of being moulded into form in a day. God works by 
and through law ; and growth and evolution are the processes 
of nature evérywhere seen. “ First the blade then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.” It makes no difference 
to the believer in religion, the student of divinity, how God 
does his work. If Darwinism could be proved to be the true 
method of man’s creation and introduction to earth, it would 
be no more difficult than it is now to believe in God, immor- 
tality, worship, and all the duties of humanity.! It would 
change some theological opinions, enforce a closer discrimina- 
tion between the divine and the human elements of the 
ancient Scriptures ; but it would loosen no stone in the Chris- 
tian temple of faith and obligation. We are here in a world 
of order, law, and providence, which reveals to us a Being, of 
whose attributes these are only a faint reflection. It matters 
not whether our far distant ancestor was an “ape or an 


1 Prof. Jowett, Master of Balioel College, Oxford, in a sermon recently delivered in 
London, says, *‘ He could not deny that Darwin had adduced strong evidence proving 
man’s partial development from brutes, but he questioned if the development was 
more than partial. Doubless brutes exhibited the rudiments of man’s higher qualities ; 
yet there was an inmeasurable gulf between them. The record of development was 
fragmentary, and Darwin decided when a large part of the evidence was wanting. 
Hereafter we might better determine the value of the development theory. Meanwhile 
there was danger that the progress of physical science might make us substitute phy- 
sical for moral improvement. Health and comfort were good, but virtue and the love 
of God were better. The highest truths appertained to the inner life. Such were the 
struggle against sin in ourselves and against evil in the world. We must read books 
of to-day, but while these altered our views on non-essentials, they would not overturn 
Christianity. The advancing tide of science could not be restrained, but no real anta- 
gonism existed between science and Christianity.” 
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angel,” so far as all the teachings of religion are coneerned. 
The religious nature and instinct are untouched by any theory 
or conclusions of science. - The question in this discussion is * 
not the truth or error of Darwin, or any other of the various 


theories of science, but the independence of religious truth of 


all scientific discovery. Let science be sure of its ground and 
certain of its reading of the facts of nature, and faith will say 
amen to its verdict. It has nothing to lose, but much to gain 


by knowledge of the book of nature. How far theological 


conceptions may be affected is another matter. In the lan- 
guage of one standing upon the sure ground of faith, but 
whose eye measures both the greatness and the limit of sci- 


ence _ ‘ 


“The concessions we are yielding to science make no 
breach on the subject matter of revelation ; they only touch 
certain incidentals of form and language where the Scriptures 
are on a par, as to their conceptions of nature, with all other 
modes of opinion. Everything they were written for stands 
unshaken still, and even more firmly that it has been able 
to survive so broad a reconstruction. See what changes 
have been sweeping by. The flat world that was laid on 
pillars rounding into a sphere, has broken loose in swift 
motion, rushing strong and far. The heaven that was decked 
with spangles has become a vast world empire, stable as 
geometry itself. Matter has become incombustible, having its 
very atoms yoked in the count of arithmetic. The counsel 
that turns about the clouds has been discovored, and clouds 
themselves trod underfoot by man. The waters have been 
measured and the seas explored, and well nigh bridged. 
Even our bodies are seen to have their constancy no more in 
their matter, but wholly in the shaping element under which 
they are ever being recomposed.” 


The antiquity of man has been set back for many centuries, 
the flood proved to have been only a partial overflow, the 
human race resolved into several possible centers of origin, the 
resurrection of the body and the old hadean hell resolved 
into myth, and a thousand cherished theological dogmas ex- 
ploded; and yet Religion, the true Divinity, stands even 
more securely, as we see it yoke itself with science in a man- 
ner at once so pliant and yet so visibly superior. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 
Scriptural Usage of the Phrase Holy Ghost. 


Tars phrase frequently occurs in the gospels and epistles, 
and also in the religious literature of our time. In the first 
years of the Christian era the Holy Ghost was a powerful 


agency in the promulgation of the gospel and the conversion 
of men. By its aid the apostles accomplished a work | 


which one may contemplate with astonishment. No power 
of logic or of civil authority could prevent the spread of the 


truth. Though unlettered men, the apostles were superior 
to their opposers who were favored with natural gifts and the 
culture of the schools. None could resist the wisdom with 
which they spake. And there are those in our times who 
profess to rely much upon the Holy Ghost for aid ia the con- 
version of sinners and the sanctification of believers. It is 
often spoken of as doing an important work now in behalf of the 
Church. It denotes something whose presence and aid are 
deemed highly necessary to growth in grace, and to the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom on earth. Hence it be- 
comes an interesting inquiry. What is the Holy Ghost? and 
what does it do for men, or for the Church ? 

A ghost is supposed to be the shadowy form of a deceased 
person which is said to appear in haunted houses and other 
places, causing alarm and terror. Hence the phrase, Holy 
Ghost, may not unfrequently suggest thoughts or awaken 
suspicions of something unpleasant or harmful. The phrase 
was doubtless deemed perfectly suitable at the time the 
received translation of the New Testament was made. Holy 
Spirit, which is frequently used, is a more suitable phrase, 
since it is wholly free from unpleasant associations, such as 
cluster around a ghost. Both phrases have precisely the 
same meaning as used in the Scriptures, and they are trans- 
lated from the same word. Clearness and perspicuity would 
be gained by avoiding the use of ghost ; for the use of different 
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words to express the same thing may lead to doubt or con- 
fusion. 

It is a common belief that God exists as three persons, or 
in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; 
the last being the third person in the holy trinity. It is not 
deemed advisable to enter here into a discussion of this sub- 
ject, on which there has been sharp controversy for ages ; yet 
a few facts will be stated which will show, it is thought, that 
the Holy Spirit is not a person. The first is, that the Greek 
word for spirit, which the writers of the New Testament use, 
is in the neuter gender, and, therefore, grammatically consid- 
ered, the Holy Spirit is not a person, but a thing. All words 
used to denote persons are either in the masculine or feminine 
gender: so it is not reasonable to suppose that the apostles 
would speak of a personal Deity as a thing. The Greek 
words for God, Christ, Messiah, are masculine, and properly 
so, because God and Christ are represented as having person- 
ality. Yet when the unity of these two persons is spoken of 
the neuter gender is used, as when Jesus says, “I and my 
Father are one thing.” John x: 30. Should it be said that 
the Greek word for spirit is neuter, and the apostles were 
compelled, for the want of another or a more suitable word, 
to use it; it may be replied that there is no indication that 
they deemed the neuter gender unsuitable or improper for 
use when speaking of the Holy Spirit. If they intended to 
speak of a person, they must have been sensible of the impro- 
priety of using a word which converts that person into a thing. 
They might, doubtless, have devised some way of indicating 
that the Holy Spirit is a person, if they had wished to make 
such a statement, or to convey such an impression. But 
there is no indication that they would have preferred a word 
of a different gender, even if a suitable one were at command. 

Again, the manner in which the Hely Ghost is spoken of 
shows that the apostles did not ascribe personality to it. For 
it is said of Jesus that, “being full of the Holy Spirit, he 
returned from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness.” Luke iv: 1. This is a singular statement if it 
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means that Jesus was filled with a person; but if it means 
that he was filled with a heavenly influence or spiritual power, 
we accept it as reasonable, because in harmony with the won- 
derful events attending his birth, and the remarkablé power 
which he manifested on numerous occasions. We are also 
informed that Jesus was “ anointed with the Holy Spirit and 
with power.” Acts x: 88. We do not see how Jesus could 
be anointed with a person ; or how one person could be applied 
to another so. as to constitute an anointing. Barnabas was 
“ full of the Holy Spirit and of faith.” Acts xi: 24. On the 
day of Pentecost the disciples “ were filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as the spirit gave 
them utterance.” Acts ii: 4. It is difficult to cunceive of a 
personal Deity entering into seventy disciples, and filling 
them in the manner related. On many occasions the Holy 
Spirit came upon men, and enabled them to do what other- 
wise would have been impossible. The Holy Spirit is also 
represented as poured out: as when Peter says, “It shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, that I will pour out of 
my spirit upon all flesh.” Acts ii: 17. This was spoken. in 
reference to the Holy Spirit descending upon the disciples in 
the form of cloven tongues. As we do not speak of a person 
as being poured out like fluid, we conclude Peter did not con- 
ceive of the Holy Spirit as a person. Indeed, the words and 
phrases often employed in the Bible, when speaking of the 
Holy Spirit, seem to us to show conclusively that a person is 
not intended, and that we should do violence to the language 
used were we to assert that a person was employed in the 
manner represented. 

But again, the Holy Spirit does not denote a mere influence 
from God, and never anything more; though there are in- 
stances in which ,it seems plainly to have this meaning. 
Some of the remarkable achievements on the battle-field seem 
to have been performed under the excitement which such an 
influence might produce. The Psalmist might have had 
reference to this when he said, “ For by thee I have run 
through a troop; and by my God have I leaped over a wall.” 
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Ps. xviii: 29. Itis related of Sampson, when he was a youth, 
that the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times in the 
camp. Judges xiii: 25. And it appears that the spirit of the 
Lord usually came upon him before he performed a marvel- 
ous feat of strength, or slew large numbers of the Philistines. 

By the influence or extraordinary aid of the spirit, David 

made many statements which are regarded as prophecies. 

The disciples and early Christians enjoyed a similar aid on 

many occasions. Indeed, a gentle and holy influence may 

rest on people now, as dews distil on field and pasture in 

summer’s drought; and the best emotions may be thereby 

awakened, so that they- are greatly aided in running the 

Christian race, and in attaining Christian character. This 

influence may arouse, incite and move those upon whom 

it comes, but we cannot conceive of it as possessing, in — 
these cases, the attributes of a person. But the Holy Spirit 

‘calls things to mind, or quickens the memory; imparts 

knowledge and wisdom ; foretells future events ; enables one 

to speak in a language which he has not learned; and 

guides one into the truth. We do not expect a mere influ- 

ence to do such things. 

Yet it must be admitted that when the Holy Spirit rested 
on one_in ancient time it often enabled him to exhibit power 
in the direction of his natural gifts. Sampson possessed great 
physical power, and when the spirit came upon him he per- 
formed astonishing feats of strength. David possessed a deep 
religious nature, and also poetic gifts ; and when the spirit of 
the Lord came upon him he composed spiritual sohgs, which 
were an aid to worship in his own time, and which have aided 
men in lifting up their hearts to God in praise and worship 
even to the present day. When the spirit of God came upon 
the disciples of Christ, frequently, it seems, each one was 
moved in the direction of his natural gift ; so that in the same 
Church one became the wise counsellor; one was distin- 
guished for breadth of knowledge ; another for the strength of 
his faith ; another for skill in the healing art ; another for his 
prophetic gifts; and yet another for his ability to speak in 
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different languages. It seems probable that the natural gifts 
of the disciples were stimulated by the spirit that rested on 
them, and thus it was often determined in what direction the 
inspiration should manifest itself. But in many instances a 
wisdom, a power, or an intelligence was possessed which can- 
not be attributed to a mere influence. 

The phrase, Holy Ghost, does not occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Holy Spirit but a few times, the Psalmist 
furnishing the earilest example of its use; but in the New 
Testament both forms of expression occur with frequency. 
But though the earlier Scripture writers rarely used the 
phrase, we shall doubtless find the same agency, under a 
different name, doing the same or a similar work, and mani- 
festing the same power. 

If we now turn to consider what the Holy Spirit does, how 
it manifests its power, and notice how similar manifestions of 
power are spoken of or described by different writers, we may 
be able to ascertain what the Holy Spirit is. By it Christ 
and his apostles were enabled to perform miracles, and to do 
many things which if not strictly miraculous, were yet 
remarkable, and which common men are unable to do. 
Jestis cast out demons, restored the insane to soundness of 
mind, healed people of chronic diseases, gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, and made the dumb speak. He 
withered a fig-tree, calmed the waves of Genesaret, and 
hushed the winds; he fed multitudes on a few small loaves, 
and restored the dead to life. He read the thoughts of men, 
and replied to their silent reasoning ; he foresaw the future, 
and clearly described events which were not only unexpected, 
but thought impossible. The Holy Spirit aided the apostles 
in %similar manner. It brought to mind the teachings, dis- 
, cussions and remarkable acts of the Saviour; suggested to 
them what should be said in the greatest emergencies of their 
life ; imparted a wisdom.which made them more than a match 
for their opposers ; enabled them to speak in different lan- 
guages ; to heal the sick, restore a cripple to the use of his 
limbs, and to bring the dead to life. Some of the apostl 
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could even impart the Holy Spirit to others by laying hands 
onthem. These surely were remarkable exhibitions of power ; 
these were works which no man could do unaided of heaven. 

Similar works were done by the ancient prophets of Israel 
and other servants of God in olden time; yet it is not said 
that they did these things by the Holy Spirit. The first 
appearance of the spirit in the exercise of marvelous power is 
in the creation of the world. “ The spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” Gen, i: 2. The words em- 
ployed may suggest to some a strong wind, evaporating the 
waters and bringing the dry land to sight. But we under- 
stand that the spirit of God brooded over the plastic earth, 
bringing it into a world of order and beauty, so that it really 
became a kosmos, as the ancient Greeks called it. The spirit 
of God was in Joseph, imparting to him knowledge, discre- 
tion and wisdom, so that he excelled all other men of his 
time, and became widely known in Egypt as one to whom 
secrets are revealed. But Joseph ascribed all to God, saying, 
“Tt is not in me, but God shall give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace.” Gen. xli: 16. Bezaleel was filled with the spirit of 
- God in wisdom and understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
all manner of cunning workmanship. Ex. xxxi: 8. The 
spirit of God came upon Azariah, and he was enabled to 
prophesy and to give counsel and encouragement to the king. 
2 Chron. xv: 1. Ezekiel was brought in vision by the spirit 
of God into Chaldea, and spake to his brethren in captivity 
all the things that the Lord had showed him. Ezek. xi: 
24, 25. 

These examples show that precisely the same kind of works, 
and the same manifestations of power and intelligence are 
ascribed to the spirit of God in the Old, that are ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit in the New Testament; and it is assumed 
that the same power was the cause of these manifestations of 
which we have an account in both.Testaments. It is not 
deemed necessary to show that the spirit of God and the Holy 
Spirit denote the same thing. The ancient prophets of Israel 
and servants of Jehovah received the spirit of God, by which 
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they performed the miracles, or did the remarkable works 
ascribed to them, or spoke the prophecies as related. The 
apostles and disciples of Christ received the Holy Spirit by 
which they performed miracles, or did remarkable works, as 
narrated in the Gospels and Acts of the apostles. The power 
was doubtless the same in each case. It was divine aid, and 
came in the same or a similar manner both to ancient 
prophets and servants of God, and to apostles and disciples of 
Christ. 

Now if we can ascertain what the spirit of God is, we shall 
know what the Holy Spirit is, since they are one. The analo- 
gy of language will aid us. Moses received this command, 
“Thou shalt speak with all that are wise-hearted, whom I 
have filled with the spirit of wisdom, that they make Aaron’s 
garment to consecrate him.” Ex. xxviii: 38. Joshua was full 
of the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had lain his hands on him. 
Deut. xxxiv: 9. The spirit of wisdom must mean wisdom 
itself. To say that one possesses the spirit of wisdom is 
to affirm that he possesses wisdom, or is a wise man. 
Joshua possessed that wisdom which enabled him to dis- 
charge the duties of his office in. the best manner. Isaiah 
says of one, generally thought to be the Saviour: ‘ And 
the spirit of the Lord shall be upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel aud might, the spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord.” Isa. xi. 2. Neither 
argument nor criticism is necessary to make manifest that the 
spirit of wisdom denotes wisdom itself; that the spirit of 
understanding denotes understanding; that the spirit of 
knowledge denotes knowledge ; and that the spirit of the fear 
of the Lord denotes the fear of the Lord. He who possesses 
this spirit is a God-fearing man. We also read of the spirit 
of judgment ; the spirit of jealousy, and the spirit of meek- 
ness. These expressions denote good judgment, jealousy and 
meekness ; or they denote that one is a man of judgment, 
another is a jealous man, and another is a meek man. Such 
is manifestly the meaning of the phrases mentioned. 

This examination might be continued indefinitely, show- 
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ing that this form of expression is idiomatic, and is to 
be understood in the manner now stated. If, thus, in the 
language of the Bible, the spirit of a quality denotes the 
quality itself, we are led directly to the conclusion that 
the spirit of God denotes God himself. And this we are 
constrained to believe is the meaning of the phrase as used in 
the Scripture; not God in person, or as a person, but God in 
presence and power. In a manner which we may not fully 
understand, or be able to explain, the presence and power of . 
God may be manifested as they are not in the ordinary phe- 
nomena or processes of nature. These unusual manifesta- 
tions of divine power shew the presence of God, and that he 
is operating by his energy in the manner indicated. 

This conclusion is also supported by certain forms of 
expressions which occur not unfrequently in the Scriptures. 
The ancient prophets spake as they were moved by the spirit ; 
and it is also said of them that God spake by them. In 
numerous instanees Moses and the prophets preface their 
communications with, “ Thus saith the Lord.” David is 
represented as speaking by the spirit, but Peter says that 
God spake by the mouth of David. Acts iv. 25. Jesus claims 
to speak the words of God, for God had given the spirit to 
him without measure. John iii. 84. We may understand 
him as explaining himself when he says, ‘“‘ The words I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” John xiv. 10. And in harmony 
with this Peter says, “ Ye men of Israel, hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know.” Acts ii. 22. 

These forms of expression show conclusively that when one 
does. a miracle or utters a prophecy by the Holy Spirit, it may 


be said in the language of Scripture that God does it. In 
other words, if God does those things which are done by the 
Holy Spirit, then the Holy Spirit must be God. But as the 


Scriptures do not ascribe personality to the Holy Spirit, it 


must represent God as a divine power, operating in that 
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manner which we call miraculous. God is doubtless in 
nature, but not in that miraculous manner in which he 
was present in his ancient servants in Jesus Christ, and 
in the apostles. The Holy Spirit represents God as a divine 
power present in men, and made manifest by doing miracles 
and uttering prophecies. This divine power may be pos- 
sessed in different degrees, being sometimes no more than a 
gentle influence arousing the emotional nature, and inciting 
to holiest endeavor. The Holy Spirit may be given to men 
now in a measure, though not in that degree which enables 
one to do miracles. 

In the command of the Saviour to the apostles, to baptize 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, may be found both illustration and argument. The 
apostles and primitive disciples were accustomed to baptize 
only those who, having renounced their former faith, had em- 
braced the gospel. Baptism was a form of professing one’s 
faith, showing that he who received it embraced the faith of 
him who administered it. They who were brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, or were educated in the 
Christian faith, were not baptized. It will follow then that 
the form usually employed in baptism is, in fact, the profes- 
sions of faith which the converts made before the world on 
embracing the Christian religion and connecting themselves 
with the Church. In other words, the formula used in bap- 
tism and which has the approval and sanction of Christ, is 
the creed which the primitive disciples professed, and.may be 


called the Saviour’s creed. Accepting this as the Saviour’s 


creed, not as a mere form of words, let us consider what it 
expresses. 
The people were to be taught that God is a Father ; that 


he possesses the character, the qualities, the love, which en- 


title him to the name. They were also to be taught that 
Jesus is the Christ, and the Son of God ; that he is God mani- 
fest in the flesh, representing the character of God to the world ; 


and is also the revealer of truth and the Saviour of men. Fi- 
nally, they were to be taught that the divine power would be 
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granted to believers, by which they would be directed, shielded, 
blessed ; guided into the truth, and enabled to work miracles. 
God, not in the form of a person, but as a divine Power, would 


be with them, aiding them as their needs might require ; for in 
the discharge of the responsible duties imposed on them as 
the heralds of the cross, and the forerunners of a religion 


designed to supersede all others and to bless men by a saving 


knowledge of the truth, they would need aid which the divine 
Power, or God alone, could furnish. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Biblical Interpretation From the Apostolic Age to the Time 


of Origen. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue Biblical interpretation of any age can only be intelli- 
gently studied and appreciated, as it is viewed in connection 
with the entire intellectnal and religious life which the history 
of that age presents. Were it only a matter of science and of 
the schools, the case would be different. The interpretation 
which the scholars of any period give to the Homeric poems, 
to Adschylus or Pindar, will depend exactly and entirely on the 
philological discipline, the knowledge of classical antiquities, 
the critical acumen and literary cultivation which in that 
period are applied to these writings. And this is obyious be- 
cause the interpretation of such works is a matter of art, of 
science, of esthetics, of literary insight and discrimination. 
Ne other question is involved. The proceeding is interpreta- 
tion pure and simple. No foreign interest complicates the 
problem of the hermeneut. No prejudice clouds, and no par- 
tizanship distorts, his intellectual vision. But with the inter- 
pretation of the Bible it has always been otherwise. Just as 
the Bible occupies a wholly unique position in the literature 
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of the world, and stands in a peculiar relation to the life of 
man, so it has inevitably received an exceptional hermeneutical 


treatment, And however just may be the judgment of the 


impartial historian, that the so-called interpretation of the 
Bible has ever been rather a perversion of its real meanings 
in the interest of a preconceived theory, yet an equal impar- 


tiality must compel the admission, that the hermeneutical 


treatment of a Book holding a historical position of such tre- 
mendous moment, is scarcely conceivable apart from these very 
errors and excesses ; and that if men have fancied themselves 


to take so much out of the Bible that is not contained in it, it 
is because they have gone to the perusal of it with such a viv- 
idness of interest and feeling, and, even while misinterpreting 
it, with so generally true an appreciation of its unique and 
immense spiritual value and importance. 

Hence it is that each age in its interpretation of the Bible 
‘ expresses what concerns and reveals so many sides of its life. 
It has often been involved in dispute and made the subject of 
bitter conflict, because of false notions of its character, and 
false principles of interpretation. Numberless contests have 
been waged over it in the interest of theories with which it 
has no concern. The theory of its infallibility doubtless lies 
at the root of this eager interest in its vindication. Yet to 
the interpretation of a Book which touches so many sides of 
his nature, man must inevitably bring more than a purely in-. 
tellectual interest, so that even with the most correct estimate 
of its character and rank, and with only true principles of 
interpretation, he must reveal much of his inner life, his 
struggles and doubts, his desires and conflicts, in expounding 
writings which, while so profound and penetrating, relate to 
the deepest concerns of time and the hopes and fears of eter- 
nity. The philosophical historian of Biblical interpretation, 
then, will find the causes of the hermeneutical phenomena 
with which he has to deal in the intellectual and. religious 
life of the church, and not less in the intensity of devotion: 
with which man holds to religious convictions, and in the 
persistence wherewith he struggles to preserve inviolable the- 
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record in which he thinks he has eternal life. And in partic- 
ular does history have to record that the erratic deviations 
from the impartial pursuit of grammatical and _ historical 
interpretation, with all the extravagances and absurdities, 
the puerilities and unreason which they exhibit, while they 
are to be traced to influences and interests utterly foreign to 
a pure hermaneutics, are still by no means surprising inci- 
dents of the historical development of the church, and grow 
naturally out of the position of the Bible in history, and its 
relation to human culture. 

During the greater part of the period mentioned in the 
title of this paper, the only Scriptures in regard to which 
there was any question of interpretation, were those of the 
Old Testament. These were received and interpreted, in 
general, according to the traditions of the Jews, with perhaps 
the single exception that the prophetical element was held in 
higher regard and received greater prominence with especial 
reference to its Messianic contents, real or supposed. The 
hermenuetical treatment was almost exclusively the unre- 
stricted application of the Allegorical method in an entirely 
naive and uncritical manner, and as it were in unconscious- 
ness of any system or theory of interpretation. This method 
may be defined, according to the etymology of the words from 
which it takes its name (ado ayogevéw), as that by which lan- 
guage is regarded as figurative without a sufficient reason in 
the nature of the discourse itself, so that a sense is given to it 
which is foreign to the intention of the writer.!_ In the strict- 
est sense, however, this is no interpretation at all, since its 
result is not to unfold the meaning of the writer, but to substi- 
tute for it a fiction of the imagination. 

The early Christian writers found this allegorizing method 
of dealing with the Scriptures ready at hand, as the inherit- 
ance of their age. They doubtless received it immediately from 
the Jews, although it is difficult to determine its origin with 
local precision, since it has flourished among all the nations 
of antiquity that have attained to any considerable degree of 


1 Klausen, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, S. 87. 
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culture. It has arisen wherever philosophical reflection has 
come in contact with a traditional faith, which, existing in a 
permanent and unchangeable form, has been regarded with 
sufficient veneration to excite in those who cannot cut loose 
from the one, nor resist the attractions of the other, an inter- 
est in bringing the two into harmony.? Hence the allegorizing 
of the theological portions of the Homeric »oems by the later 
Greeks, so that these writings might still be held in veneration, 
when their irreverent and debasing representations of the 
gods were interpreted in harmony with the ideas of a more 
enlightened age. It was inevitable that this tendency should 
find favor among the Jewish people in the course of tlreir in- 
tellectual development, and in their dispersion and contact 
with foreign ideas and culture. For, while their veneration 
for their sacred writings presents a singular example of devo- 
tion, they were still not impervious to the philosophical ideas 
with which they came in contact, particularly in Alexandria, 
nor insensible to the ridicule’ that was directed against such 
portions of their holy books as were offensive to Greek ideas. 
With these feelings, and with that devotion to their religion, 
there was but one course open to them which could be at 
once acceptable to their faith and their reason. This lay in 
the attempt to so explain away the objectionable features of 
their theology as to bring it as a whole more into harmony 
with the surrounding ideas and culture. Some influence 
must doubtless be attributed to these outward circumstances 
in developing the allegorical interpretation among the Jews, 
though it is impossible to determine how far changes in 
thought and opinion, wrought by wholly internal causes, and 
belonging to the religious progress of the people, may have 
contributed to the same result. 

It was among the Alexandrian Jews, at least, that this 
method was most cultivated and carried to the wildest ex- 


2 For a detailed account of the origin of allegorical interpretation, reference may be 
had to Doepke’s Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller. S. 91-128. A trans- 
lation of this portion of the work may be read in the Christian Examiner, vol. xxi, 
1837, pp. 158-178. 


8 Philo alludes to this ridicule in several passages. 
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travagances. Philo is usually quoted, and justly, as its most 
distinguished representative; yet it is evident that he only 
took up and extended the practice as it had come down from 
previous generations. In him, the predominant interest 
appears to be the apologetical, and takes the direction of 
allegorizing the anthropomorphic and ritual passages of the 
Old Testament, so that they shall express a more refined and 
spiritual sense. He evidently held the Pentateuch (for he 
commented on no other books) as the sole source of truth, 
and believed that all the ideas which he had accepted out of 
the Platonic philosophy and the oriental mysticism, were to be 
found in it; and with the aid of his allegorizing he could not 
fail to find what he sought. It should be remarked that Philo 
did not deny the literal sense of the Mosaic writings, but held 
that Moses intended to convey a double meaning, a literal and 
a spiritual, the one for the ignorant and uncultivated, the 
other for the enlightened. Hence, he reasons, the represen- 
tations of God as a human being with the form and passions 
of a man are intended for those who are incapable of forming 
a higher idea of Him, while the enlightened can comprehend 
the spiritual meaning which is hidden under the material 
images. 

Such is essentially the method of treating the Bible which 
the Christian Church inherited from the people through 
whom it received the Old Testament Scriptures, and which, 
prosecuted for many ages in various interests, has exerted so 
vast an influence on Christian theology. Before proceeding 
to consider how it was applied in detail by the early Chris- 
tian writers, a few words will be necessary touching their 
manner of regarding and estimating the writings to be inter- 
preted. 

The limits of the Canon both of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament were not accurately defined, nor strictly regarded 
during this period. While most of the books in both collec- 
tions were referred to as of canonical authority, they were 
not exclusively so employed, and writings since classed as 
apocryphal were put in the same rank with them and quoted 
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in the same manner. Most of the early Christian writers 
were acquainted with the Old Testament only as it existed in 
the Septuagint version, and would thus more naturally come 
to hold in high regard such apocryphal writings as this ver- 
sion contained. We accordingly find Irenaeus and Cyprian 
using the apocryphal additions to the book of Daniel in the 
same way as the canonical writing, and Clement of Alex. 
quoting the book of Baruch as Holy Scripture (7 ei yeag7). 
The Old Testament canon of Melito of Sardis (172) contains 
all the books of the Hebrew canon except Nehemiah and 
Esther, though the arrangement follows more nearly that of 
the Septuagint. Nehemiah is doubtless included with 
Ezra, but Esther is omitted probably for a dogmatical 
reason. The New Testament canon known as that of Mura- 
tori, which probably dates from about the close of the second 
century, the lists of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and the Peschito, all omit some of the writings since 
received. While the Apostolical writings were held in the 
highest regard, and the tendency strong towards putting them 
on an equal footing with the Old Testament, it is evident that 
so long as the latter was chiefly relied on as furnishing the 
proofs of the divine origin of Christianity, so long as the 
limits of inspiration were so loosely defined in the early 
Church, so long as there remained an almost total want of 
critical discrimination, and so long as such writings as the 
Sibylline Oracles, the Old Testament Apocrypha, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas received so high a rank, the time for a 
final settlement of a canon of the New Testament had not yet 
arrived. 

The canonicity of a writing rested primarily on its sancity 
as inspired by the Holy Spirit. The strictest notions of ver- 
bal inspiration prevailed in this period. The Scriptures are 
the word of God, or the Holy Spirit speaking through men — 
‘the true utterances of the Holy Spirit” (Clement of Rome 
I. 45). The writers, says Justin, ( Dial ce. Tryph. c. T) have 
spoken only what they have heard, filled with the Holy Spirit. 
They are passive to the energy of the Deity, who uses them 
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as an organ or lyre. They are, according to Athenagoras, 
lifted above the natural operations of their minds, the spirit 
making use of them as a flute-player breathes into a flute.‘ 
The entire circle of knowledge necessary to man is included 
in the Scriptures, and throughout the whole are perfect 
agreement, and consistency. The method of interpretation 
employed, along with the theory of Clement of Alex. that 
every letter and syllable was pregnant with significance, 
rendered it easy not only to find in the Bible unlimited facts 
and allusions unknown to its writers, but to establish harmony 
with the utmost readiness. 

Another fact which exercised no small influence on the her- 
meneutics of this period deserves mention here, the promi- 
nence, namely, that was given to the prophetical element in 
the Old Testament, and especially the constant application of 
the theory that the whole Gospel is contained in it, and that 
its entire history and ritual are but foreshadowings of the 
Messiah. This view is well stated by Justin (Dial c. 42) as 
follows: “ And all the other Mosaic institutions I am able to 
enumerate, and to show that they were types and symbols 
and announcements of things that should happen to Christ, 
and of those who were foreknown as believers in him, as well 
as of things that would be done by Christ himself.” It is 
easy to see that this theory, together with that of the pro- 
found significance of every statement, word and letter of the 
Old Testament, would supply stimulus to the ingenuity in 
discovering surprising depths and hidden meanings in the 
simplest narratives of facts, and degrade interpretation to an 
exercise of dexterity and a play of fancy. 

It was unavoidable that with this view of the Old Testa- 
ment should be connected the attempt not only to establish 
the new covenant upon the oid, but to maintain the essential 
unity of the two. The doctrine that the preéxistent Logos 
was the inspirer of the prophets, and the conception of a uni- 
tary plan and purpose in God the Father qs the originator of 
both testaments, were favorable to this view. Hence the at- 

4 Legat. c. ix. . 5 Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Test, &c. S. 41. 
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tempt to extend the application and validity of Old Testament 
passages by a typical interpretation grew out of the idea of 
the intimate connection of the two dispensations. So, the 
laws about unclean meats are interpreted to refer to avoiding 
the company of bad men, and the swine, the eagle and the 
hare all have their fulfillment, as types, in Christian times. 
According to Justin, the divine origin and religious value of 
the Gospel are established by the fact of the clear and accu- 
rate prophecies of which Christ was the fulfillment. This 
harmony of the two dispensations he calls “the greatest and 
truest demonstration of Christianity.” The ceremonial law 
was regarded as abrogated so far as its external observance 
was concerned, but not to look upon it as having some occult 
significance was inconsistent with the general estimate of the 
Old Testament held at this time. 

The necessity must arise, however, in the contest against 
Judaism, as Diestel ® has pointed out, for emphasizing the dif- 
ference of the two Testaments, especially in respect to the 
legal ordinances, which, though in themselves pointing to 
something higher, according to the subjective spiritualizing 
interpretation, were regarced as given by a condescending 
grace in adaptation to the necessities of carly times, or, with 
Justin,’ as inflicted in punishment of the unrighteousness of 
the Jews. As outward observances, he could give them no 
higher rank, and considered them done away as such, while 
they are eternal as having a prophetic significance and point- 
ing both to moral actions and to the mission of Christ. In 
the conflict with the Gnostics and in opposition to their depre- 
ciation of the Old Testament, the Church fathers, in coming to 
its defense, maintain the unity of the two religions, while not 
overlooking their. points of difference, and represent the for- 
mer as subsisting in accordance with the principle of progress 
in divine revelation, while the latter are reduced to the few- 
est possible by the convenient resort to typology. 


6 Tb. S. 53. 

7 He tells the Jews that the observance of the Sabbath was enjoined on account of 
their unrighteousness, (Dial. c. 21), and (c. 22) that sacrifices were required because 
of their sins and not because there was any necessity for them, quoting as to this latter 
point Ezek. xx. 19 f. 
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In an age utterly deficient in historical criticism, it were 
idle to expect an apprehension and interpretation of the Old 
Testament from the point of view solely of its original design 
and application. The historical interest found no place in 
minds without discipline in science, unaccustomed to seek 
after causes, habituated to look to the past only for precedents 
and types, and wholly pre-occupied with the pressing questions 
of the present, with doctrine, with exhortation and with the 
salvation which the expected impending coming of the Son of 
Man, and the end of the world, rendered a matter of the most 
vital moment. A grammatical and philological interpretation 
was as little to be expected from men who were ignorant of 
Hebrew, and acquainted with the Old Testament only in the 
very defective and erroneous Septuagint version, who had had 
no precedents for it, and in whose minds the predominant 
interest took a direction quite opposite to such a discipline. 
In the pursuit of the object of so much interest at this time, 
the proof, against the Jews, that the entire law and the 
prophets found their fulfillment in Christ, and in the employ- 
ment of the Scriptures for hortatory purposes, it is too much 
to expect that the writers should concern themselves about 
the historical and literal sense, the restrictions of which 
would have been unendurable even if known, while they had 
at hand the congenial and unlimited freedom of the allegori- 
cal interpretation. 

The writings collectively known as the works of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers may properly be appealed to in illustration of the 
interpretation of the Scriptures that was current in the second 
century. For though all of doubtful genuineness, they are the 
product of this period, and reflect its tone and character. 
The author of the epistles ascribed to CLEMENT GF Romb, evi- 
dently a man worthy of-the eulogium bestowed upon Apollos, 
evinces a devout appreciation of the practical teachings of the 
Old Testament, and makes a diligent application of them for 
the instruction and edification of the Corinthians. They 
contain but little that exemplifies interpretation proper, their 

81 Ep. c. 4, 7, 17, 18, &e. 
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principal use of the Scriptures being by way of illustration of 
moral precepts, admonition and exhortation. The author, 
however, sometimes turns aside from his main hortatory pur- 
pose for an allegorical allusion, as when, after quoting the 
story of Rahab to illustrate the rewards of faith and hospi- 
tality, he gives to the scarlet thread hung out by the harlot a 
no less profound significance than manifesting “ that redemp- 
tion should flow through the blood of our Lord to all them 
that believe and hope in God.” He then adds with refresh- 
ing artlessness, ‘* Ye see, beloved, that there was not only 
faith, but prophecy, in this woman.? The 84th Psalm is 
interpreted as the words of Christ addressed to his followers.” 
The second advent of Christ is supported by quotations from 
Habakkuk and Malachi, ‘‘ Speedily will he come and will not 
tarry,” and “The Lord shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the Holy One for whom ye look,” in the application of 
which the idea of a speedy coming excludes every other con- 
sideration. Isaiah liv. 1 is referred, in imitation of the allegor- 
izing in Galatians iv. 27, to the Christian Church, besides 
that he makes Christ the author of the words.” 

The epistles ascribed to Ienatrus are of similar character as 
respects the use made of the Scriptures. Song of Solomon 
i. 3, 4 is interpreted as referring to the anointing of the head 
of Christ (John xii. 7), which event is again typically 
explained, “that his Church might breathe forth immor- 
tality.”’2 Proverbs ix. 1, ‘* Wisdom built herself a house,” is 
allegorized into a prophecy of the incarnation of Christ — 
“The Word therefore did dwell in flesh ”’ — an-interpretation 
evidently founded on the notion of the identity of the 
“ Wisdom ” of the Old Testament with the “ Logos” of the 
New.#® 

The epistle ascribed to BARNABAS, the spuriousness of which 
can scarcely be doubted from the internal evidence, furnishes 
numerous examples to our purpose. The main object of the 
writer seems to be to set his readers right as to the relations 
of Christianity to Judaism, and to overthrow the presumption 

9]bid. c. 12. © 10 Ibid. c. 22. 112 Ep.c.2. 12 Ad Eph.c. 17. 18.Ad Smyr.c. 2. 
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that the former rests on the same basis or covenant as the 
latter, and that the Jewish ceremonial prescriptions were obli- 
gatory upon Christians.* To treat Judaism as a dead letter, 
however, or to estimate it according to the historical signifi- 
cance would be inconsistent with the position which the Old 
Testament held in the faith of this age; and we accordingly 
find the writer arguing that the entire Jewish economy was 
null as far as the Jews themselves were concerned, and only 
found its true significance and fulfilment in Christianity.% In 
this typology we see the genuine preparation for an unlimited 
allegorizing, nor does the epistle disappoint the expectation 
which its theory excites. .The Jews hav'ng forfeited by their 
idolatry all right to the covenant, and their claim having been 
forever dissolved when Moses threw down and broke the 
tables of the law, the true Israel, the genuine people of God, 
are now the Christians. These, then, are the true heirs of 
the covenant, and the task of the interpreter of the Old Testa- 
ment, as apprehended by this writer, is to show how it all had 
reference to, and finds its fulfilment in the New Dispensation. 

In the fulfilment of this task, as undertaken by him, this 
writer carries the allegorical interpretation tv the most absurd 
extremes, apparently priding himself on the gnosis by which 
he is enabled to unfold the hidden meanjngs of Scripture.” 
With a riotous freedom he ranges over the whole Old Testa- 
ment, unconscious of any historical significamce in its narra- 
tives, seeing everywhere nothing but types, and ignoring any 
literal sense. And as if even this field were not large enough, 
he explores also the ground of apocryphal literature. “ There 
is not,” he says, ‘a divine command to abstain from certain 
kinds of food, but Moses spoke spiritually.” The priests 
were commanded by Moses to eat with vinegar the intestines 
of the goat that was offered in sacrifice, because gall and vine- 
gar’ were to be given Christ on the cross. The goat sent out 
into the wilderness was spit upon and pierced to foreshadow 

14 Hilgenfeld, Die Apostolischen Viiter, S. 87. 15 Vid. c. 18 and 14. 

16 Vid. c. 6, THY roo Aéyer, ucBete. 170. 10, &” mvevuatt. 
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the ignominy and sufferings of the Saviour:!8 The red heifer 
of Jewish sacrifice is Christ, and the men who offer it are 
those who crucified him. To this remarkable exposition, 
carried through a whole ‘chapter, he adds with sufficient con- 
fidence: ‘ And on this account the things which stand thus 
are clear to us, but obscure to them, because they did not 
hear the voice of the Lord!” ” 

The chapter on circumcision is a curiosity of interpretation. 
Abraham instituted the rite in spirit looking forward to the 
Son. The number of his servants, 318, who were circum- 
cised, has a mystic reference to the name of'Jesus, represent- 
ing “ Jesus by two letters and the cross by one.” ‘After this 
hermeneutical feat !:e adds with great complacence, “ No one 
has been admitted by me to a more excellent piece of knowl- 
edge than this.”?? In his absorbing search for types, he 
misses’ the beautiful poetic figure in Ps. i. 8-6, where the 
righteous man is compared to a tree planted by living waters, 
and interprets thus: “ Mark how he has described at once 
both the water [of baptism] and the cross. For these words 
simply, ‘* blessed are they who, putting their trust in the cross, 
go down into the water.”#! Finally the Jewish Sabbath 
evaporates under this unsparing hermeneutics which it 
appears could leave no institution of Israel in its historical 
integrity. ‘* Attend, my children,” says this hermeneut, “ to 
the meaning of this expression, ‘ He finished in six days.’ 
This implies that the Lord will make an end of all things in 
six thousand years.” ‘* And he rested on the seventh day.’ 
This means: when his Son, coming [again] shall destroy 
time, ~ and judge the ungodly, and change the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, then shall He truly rest on the seventh 
day.” 3 In this eschatological crash we appropriately take 
leave of an interpreter who is distinguished for having con- 
tributed more than any other in his age to bring interpretation 
to an end. 

In Justin Martyr the same general tendency is apparent 

BC. 7. 19. 8. 2 C. 9, 

21, 11. 22 Cod. Sin. here omits ZVOMOU. 28. 15. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. X 20 
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with the development of some new elements of doctrine. His 
writings may be said to mark the transition to amore syste- 
matic and philoso phical apprehension of the Scriptures, and 
to their interpretation in a more purely dogmatical interest. 
The practical and hortatory tendency, which is so marked in 
the Apostolic Fathers, gives place to apologetics and a more 
unitary grasp of doctrine. It was not reserved, however, for 
Justin to mark a new epoch in Biblical interpretation. He 
had not originality enough to raise him above the errors of 
his time, much less to enable him to strike out a new path. 
Though a man of considerable reading for one of his time, 
he had neither a profound nor creative mind. He displays a 
wonderful familiarity with the Old Testament, and appears to 
have known something of some of the principal philosophical 
systems of his age ; but he never penetrates to the core either 
of revelation or philosophy, nor apprehends their relation. 
His superficiality is admitted by all whoare acquainted with his 
writings. Says Semisch, * The fragment on the Resurrection 
excepted, we never meet in his writings with a principle of ° 
classification consequentially carried out, a firmly compacted 
logical scheme, an organic whole.” He was but slenderly 
furnished either with the qualities or the qualifications of an 
investigator in general, and of a Biblical student and ex- 
pounder in particular. Besides that the spirit of his age, by 
which he could not but be profoundly influénced, was wholly 
foreign to historical criticism, Justin himself was poorly quali- 
fied, botin by reason of his subjective tendency, which led him 
to be governed by his dogmatic prejudices rather than by an 
impartial regard for facts, and by his want of training in accu- 
racy and discrimination as evinced by his blunders in history 
and chronology,” to conduct the task of Biblical interpreta- , 
tion.” He held in all sincerity to the truth of the legend 
24 Semisch in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie, Bd. 7. S. 182. 
25 Life and Works of Justin Martyr, vol. 1, p. 228. 


26 Apol. I., ec. 31, 62, Dial. c. 103. 


27 Without any hesitation he accepts the Sybilline books with all their falsifications, 
and artlessly exhorts the Greeks to believe the prophecies of Christ which they con- 
ain. Cohor. ad Graec, c. 38. With equal simplicity he copies the legend of the 
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that the translation of the Old Testament known as the Sep- 
tuagint version was attended with the most astonishing mira- 
cles, which secured its absolute accuracy, and seems to think 
that his having seen with his own eyes the ruins of the sev- 
enty cells in Pharos, is proof enough of the fact, together 
with the testimony of the inhasitants, and the statements of 
such historians as Philo and Josephus.* 

It is with the Old Testament that Justin chiefly has to do 
in the capacity of interpreter, making use of such writings of 
the Apostolic age as were known or acknowledged by him 
rather by way of illustration. While it isa disputed point, on 
the discussion of which we cannot here enter, whether Jus- 
tin applied to the Apostolic writings his extreme notions of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament writers, it is evident 
that the authority of the latter was everywhere with him the 
chief consideration, if not the very ground of the credibility 
of the former.” He employs with particular partiality the 
books of the Pentateuch, most of the Prophets and the Psalms. 
How far he was acquainted with the writings of our new Tes- 
tament is a question that does not admit of indisputable deter- 
mination. He appeals, for the facts of the life of Christ, to the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, which he claims were written by 
Apostles and their immediate disciples, but he quotes no Gos- 
pel under the name of its author ; nor does he refer to any of 
the epistles of Paul. The Revelation is quoted as a work of 
John. All the citations of Justin from the Old Testament 
are made according to the translation of the LXX—a pro- 


Sybil at Cumae, with an appeal to her authority. Chor. ad Graec. c. 87, “ And you 
may in part easily learn the right religion from the ancient Sybil, who by some kind 
of potent inspiration teaches you.”’ &c° 

28 Cohor. ad Graec., c. 138. “These things are no fables, nor are we narrating 
fictions.” 


29 Apol. I.,.c. 88. ‘As they who record all things concerning our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ taught: whom we believe, since the prophetic spirit by Isaiah the prophet said 
that he would be born as we have indicated. “See also c. 58, ‘‘ For with what reason 
could we believe of a crucified man that he is the first born of the unbegotten God. . . 

. « unless we had found testimonies concerning him published before he came and was 
born as man,” etc. Did he then not believe the “ Memoirs of the Apostles’’ to be in- 
spired? Comp. Credner, Beitriige zur Einleitung in die bibl’schen Schriften, I. S., 125. 

8 Dial. c. 81. 
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ceeding which his ignorance of Hebrew rendered necessary, 
and which might easily justify itself to him on,the ground of 
his faith in the miraculous origin and absolute correctness*! 
of that version. 

Another fact of no small influence on Justin’s interpreta- 
tion, is that he held extreme views of the connection between 
the Old Testament and the New by means of the Logos-idea, 
which is the pivot of his whole theology. The Old Testament 
in his hands is simply a Logos-document, a collection of types 
and shadows, without historical connection or significance. 
All time previous to the appearance of the Logas in the flesh was 
filled with his personal activity, pointing to or prefiguring his 
manifestation. He was the inspirer of the prophets, and the sub- 
ordinate God who appeared to the Patriarchs as the agent of 
the invisible Creator. Thus all the past seemed to Justin of 
importance only as a figure of the Messianic glory, and all the — 
literature of antiquity of interest only from a prophetic point 
of view. Hence his interpretation of the Old Testament was 
determined beforehand by his view of its character, and by 
the predominant interest in which his hermeneutics was con- 
ducted. This interest was that of apologetics. In opposition 
to the Jews it is obvious that no method of defending and 
recommending Christianity could be so likely to succeed as 
that which proceeded on the assumption of the essential unity 
of the two Testaments, and the identification of the Word of 
the one with the Logos of the other.. This ground, sufficiently 
remote from every historical as well as philosophical concep- 
tion of Christian evidences, were a perilous one for any her- 
meneut, and particularly for one who, like Justin, were 
ignorant of Hebrew, destitute of critical discrmination, gov- 
erned by subjective interests and tendencies, influenced by 
extreme views of inspiration, and possessed of the idea that 
allegorizing was the consummation of Christian gnosis, and 
the perfection of Christian exposition. 

This point of view should be that of the consistent and thor- 


81 Justin’s ignorance of Hebrew is convincinglyargued by Semisch, Life and Work's 
pp. 234—244. 
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ough allegorist ; and Justins hermeneutical proceedings do 
not disappoint such an expectation. Under the cover of 
“ mystery,” “ symbol,” “ parable and “ type,” he sees the Old 
Testament crowded with Messianic prophecies, and sets him- 
self to the task of pointing out and expounding them, with 
almost the ingenuity and facility of the Pseudo Barnabas. 
He proves from Ex. xxiii. 20, 21, that “the name of God, 
which was not revealed to Abraham or to Jacob, was Jesus, 
and was declared mysteriously through Moses,” because it 
is there said of him who should lead the people over Jor- 
dan, Joshua, (Jesus), “ My name is in him.” ® The eight 
persons saved in the ark were a symbol of the eighth day on 
which Christ rose from the dead. The symbols of the deluge 
were “ water, faith, and wood, containing the mystery of the 
cross.” 33 The mystery of the paschal lamb was a type of 
Christ. It was symbolical also of the sufferings of the cross, 
from the manner in which it was roasted, “for one spit is 
transfixed right through from the lower parts up to the head, 
and one across the back.” ** How Justin’s dependence on 
the Septuagint sometimes misled him into more far-sought 
allegorizing, is illustrated in his interpretatioa of Lam. iv. 20, 
where the writer, speaking of the captivity of the king, says, 
“The breath of our nostrils, the Lord’s anointed, was taken,” 
etc. Justin, following the Septuagint, reads, ‘“ The breath 
before our face is the Lord Christ,” an expression which he 
allegorizes in a very obscure and confused manner.® 

To ascertain what the Old Testament writers actually 
intended to.say in the whole connection of their thought, and 
in relation to the events of their times, seems never to have 
appeared to Justin to be the part of an interpreter of their works. 
If he can take an isolated passage and torture a “ type” or a 
“symbol” out of it, he is content, and congratulates himself 
on his gnosis, by means of which he makes such discoveries as 


82 Dial. c. 75. Vid. cc. 81 and 125. 

83 Dial. c. 138. 

4 Dial, c. 40. Vid. also cc. 86 and 97, where occurs some fine allegorizing on the 
same theme. 

%5 Apol. I. c. 56. 
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the following : The words (Is. v. 20) “ Woe to them who call 
the sweet bitter, and the bitter sweet,” reveal to him a proph- 
ecy of “ the infamous things that should be uttered against 
those who confessed Christ.” °° The words (ls. liv. 1) “ Re- 
joice,O barren, . . . . . many more are the children 
of the desolate,” etc., foretell that more gentiles than Jews 
should be converted to Christianity. A multitude of types 
are found in the history of Jacob. His double marriage was 
typical, Leah signifying the Jews, and Rachel the Christians. 
As Jacob served Laban for “ ring-streaked, speckled, and 
grisled ” cattle, so Christ died for men of all nations. Leah’s 
weak eyes even were not not for nothing, for they typified 
the weak spiritual sight of the Jews.’ While numerous 
other passages could be cited in which Justin carries allego- 
rizing to an equal and even greater degree of absurdity, there 
are not wanting instances of his interpretation which betray 
less extravagance. These occur generally, however, in cases, 
in which his understanding of the literal sense of a passage 
shows it to be suited to his purpose, without the necessity of 
forcing it to yield a “ mystery ” or a“ type.” His interpre 
tation as a whole is precisely such as must inevitably be pro- 
duced from his point of view, and historical position and’ sur- 
rounding influences. And while we may not repeat, we can- 
not wonder at, the sneer of the heathen skeptic, whom a later 
and more eminent allegorist quotes without successfully 
answering.*8 

In the few remaining writings of Theophilus of Antioch 
(about 180), the point of view and hermeneutics in general 
are not greatly different from those of Justin Martyr. Less 
Catholic in his sympathies, he cannot with the latter appre- 
ciate the- noble productions of heathen philosophy as pro- 


86 Apol. I. 9. 49. 

87 Dial. c. 42. 

88<* and he (Celsus) appears to me to have heard that there are compositions con- 
taining the allegories of the law, which, if he had read, he would not have said, 
‘ therefore the noted allegories written concerning them are much more shameful and 
absurd than the myths, and collect together things that can by no means be made to 
harmonize, with a stupidity perfectly marvellous and inconceivable.’ ’’ Origin, Con- 
tra Cels, iv. 51 (198), vol. 19, p. 81, Ed. Lommatzsch. 
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ceeding from the inspiration of the Logas, nor, indeed, is he 
able to find any good in them. All is worthless that did not 
spring from Judea. He cannot see why Socrates should have 
been willing to die, or how Plato’s system of culture could 
profit him, or what benefit there was in all the doctrines of 
* the philosophers with their “ useless and godless opinions.” ® 
A graceful style and ornamented diction he grants them to 
have employed, but “ their discourse is foolish and vain,” and 
“not a stray morsel of truth is found in them.” The order 
of the creation was arranged with especial reference to the 
heresies of .the philosophers, so as to confute them ; for, says 
Theophilus, “ Because God, who possesses foreknowledge, 
knew the follies of the vain philosophers, that they were 
going to say, that the things which grow on the edrth are 
produced from the heavenly bodies, so as to exclude God. In 
order, therefore, that the truth might be obvious, the plants 
and seeds were produced prior to the heavenly bodies, for 
what is posterior cannot produce what is prior.” Further- 
more, these things contain the “ type of a great mystery.” 
“The sun is a type of God, and the moon, of man.” ‘“ The 
three days which were before the luminaries, are types of the 
Trinity.” “1 Numerous “types” are discovered by this 
writer in the events of the creation of the world. “ The things 
proceedin, from the waters were blessed, that this might also 
be a sign of men’s being destined to receive repentance and 
remission of sins through the water and laver of baptism.” @ 

In proof that the Logos was a participator in the creation, 
Theophilus quotes the words, “ Let ws make men,” &c., with 
the comment that “God is found, as if needing help, to say 
this.” 4 The view of this writer as to the origin of the Logos 
seems to have been essentially the same as Justin’s, though he 
has given it in less refined and philosophical expression. 
“God, then,” he says, “ having his own Word internal within 
his own bowels, begat him, emitting him along with his own 
wisdom, before all things.” A dependence on the Septuagint 
leads Theophilus also to a very uncritical interpretation in 

8) Ad Autol. Il.c.2. 7b. 1.c.12, 2Jb.c.15. 42Jb.¢.16. 48 Jb. c. 18 
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this connection. In Gen. i. 1, he understands “ beginning ” 
(agy7) to signify “ governing principle,” (a sense which the 
corresponding Hebrew word would not ‘have suggested,) and 
interprets the passage to mean that “‘ by the governing prin- 
ciple,” (év agyi) that is, by the Logos, God made the heavens 
and the earth. Then to clinch the argument, he quotes “ the 
prophet Solomon ” as referring to the Logos in the words 
spoken of Wisdorh, ‘‘ When he prepared the heavens I was |’ 
there.” # So, also, it was not, as Autolycus is supposed to 
object, the Father, whom no place can contain, who “ walked 
in the garden” and spoke to Adam, but the Word, or Logos ; 
for, says he, “ What else is this voice but the Word of God 
who is also his Son?” “ The vice to which the writers of 
this age are so rarely superior, of attempting to bring passages 
of Scripture into service in an argument, or for illustration, 
without any regard to their original connection and relation 
in the thought of their authors, is often to be put to the 
charge of Theophilus. But one example must suffice. To 
prove iliat God cares, not only for the living, but for the dead, 
he employs the following passages, possibly from some asso- 
ciation in his mind of bones (skeletons) with the dead: 
“There shall be healing to thy flesh and care taken of thy 
bones,’ (Prov. iii. 8) and “ The bones which thou hast broken 
shall rejoice” (Ps. xli. 8). The gross departure from the 
sense of the passages (probably in part from the influence of 
the LXX, but also from overlooking the connection of 
thought) may be seen by consulting the texts cited. 

Such were the attempts made in the earliest period of the 
post-apostolic age to interpret the sacred Scriptures, and in 
particular to bring tne Old Testament into use for apologet- 
ical and hortatory purposes, and adapt it to the new conditions 
and needs of the Christian life. The result can surprise no 
one who has first mastered the intellectual and doctrinal his- 
tory of the times, and become thereby able to appreciate the 
circumstances, point of view, and sympathies of the writers. 


He will not wonder that an age which was influenced by the 
44 Jb. c. 9. 4o Jb. c. 22. 
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writings of Philo should produce a hermeneutics so nearly 
resembling his; that views of the Old Testament so radically 
false and unhistorical should lead to interpretations so 
groundless and absurd ; and that the result of the attempts 
to bring the two Covenants into relation and unity, from such 
presumptions as then prevailed, should furnish so striking an 
illustration of the warning against putting new wine into old 
bottles. It may seem to be a thankless and ungenial pro- 
ceeding to expose (though in no scornful spirit) the crudities 
and puerilities of men who were so devoutand sincere as these 
early Christian writers, and who braved so great perils for 
the sake of bearing witness to a divine and world-conquering 
truth with so poor a hermeneutics. But it should be remem- 
bered that we are treating, not of men, but of methods; and 
that however beautiful and instructive the faith and devotion 
of these men might appear in a history of the development of 
Christian sentiments, they may-be disregarded in a sketch of 
the rise and progress of a theological science. And, if the 
chief justification of all historical researches is a sincere aim 
to gather instruction for the present and future from the 
follies and wisdom of the past, so also is an inexorable fidelity 
to facts the sole ground on which they can deserve the meed 
of approval. 


ARTICLE XX. 
John Wesley and his Opinions. 


Our attention has been called to a review in the Meth- 


odist Quarterly, by its editor, Dr. Whedon, of an article in 
the July UNIversALIst QUARTERLY on the “ Doctrinal Phases 
of Universalism during the Past Century.” 


Without intending an elaborate reply to his criticisms, we 


propose to notice two or three points which he makes in 
regard to Wesley’s opinions and practise 
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The first question that demands consideration is this, Was 
Mr. Wesley more liberal in the bestowal of fellowship, than 
the Methodists of to-day ? We stated in substance that he 
_ did not lay any stress upon a merely dogmatic scheme of 
Christianity, but was willing to receive, or codperate with, any 
one who accepted Christ. We quoted from H. C. Robinson, 
as well as from the Centenary book of the Methodists, in 
support of our position. The latter authority cites Wesley 
as saying: “ One thing is quite peculiar to the people called 
Methodists, that is, the terms upon which any person may be 
admitted into their society. They do not impose, in order to 
their admission, any opinions whatever.” 

Outspoken as the above extract is, it is but a sample of the 
spirit which. he was continually iflustrating. It not only 
breaks into view in his earlier writings, but is even more con- 
spicuous, if possible, in the productions of his old age, when 
Methodism had become a power in the world. In his “ Plain 
Account of the People called Methodists,” written in 1748, 
he insisted that “ Orthodoxy, or right opinions, is at best but 
a slender part of religion, if it can be allowed to be any part 
at all.” In the preface to his “ Notes” on the New Testa- 
ment, written in 1754, he declares : — 


‘¢ My own conscience acquits me of having designedly mis- 
represented any single passage of Scripture, or of having 
written one line, with a purpose of inflaming the hearts of 
Christians against each other. God forbid that I should 
make the words of the gentle and benevolent Jesus a vehicle 
to convey such poison. Would to God that all tke party 
names and unscriptural phases and forms, which have divided 
the Christian world, were forgot, and that we might all agree 
to sit down together as humble, loving disciples, at the feet of 
our common Master, to hear his Word, to imbibe his spirit, 

and to transcribe his life in our own!” 


In July, 1765, commenting on the life and doctrines of 
Wm. Edmundson, a Quaker preacher, he asks,! “ Could mis- 


take send such aman as this to hell? - Not so. Iam so far 
1 Wesley’s Works, vol. 4 p. 215. 
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from believing this, that I scruple not to say, “ Let my soul be 
with the soul of Wm. Edmundson.” 

In a letter? written to Samuel Sparrow, December 28, IT73, 
Mr. Wesley reiterates the same Christian sentiments. He 
says: “ We set out upon two principles: 'Ist. None go to 
heaven without holiness of heart and life. 2d. Whosoever 
follows after this (whatever his opinions be) is my brother, 
and sister, and mother ;” and we have not swerved a hair’s 
breadth from either the one or the other of these to this day.” 

Even when the shadows of death were gathering around 
him, he burned with the same ardent desire to fellowship all 
the people of God. His journal for May 18, 1788, asserts 
that, 

“ There is no other religious society under heaven, which 
requires nothing of men in order to their admission to it, but 
a desire to save their souls. Look all around you: you can- 
not be admitted into the Church or society of the Presbyte- 
rians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, unless you hold 
the same opinions with them, and adhere to the same mode of 
worship. The Methodists alone do not insist on your holding 
this or that opinion ; but they think and let think. Neither 
do they impose any particular mode of worship ; but you may 
continue to worship in your former manner, be it what it may. 
Now, I do not know of any other religious society, either 
ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is 
allowed.”’ 


Mr. Wesley did, indeed, for a long while suppose that no 
Arian or Socinian could have the holy desires on which he 
affirmed that Christian fellowship should rest; but in due. 
time he discovered his mistake, and was sufficiently mag- 
nanimous to acknowledge it. In the preface to an account of 
Thomas Firmin’s life, published in the Arminian Magazine,’ 
Mr. Wesley says, — 

“‘T was exceedingly struck at reading the following life ; 
having long settled it in my mind, that the entertaining 
wrong notions concerning the Trinity were inconsistent with 
real piety. But I cannot agree against matter of fact. I 


2 Wesley’s Works, vol. 7 p. 113. 8 Vol. 9, p. 2538. 
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dare not neny that Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although his 
notions of the Trinity were quite erroneous.” 


We might cite much more, were it needed, in proof of Mr. 
Wesley’s large heartedness and the catholicity of the original 
Methodists. The facts to which we have had access should 
be familiar to Dr. Whedon ; yet what does he have to say in 
defence of the rigid, dogmatic basis of modern Methodists, and 
the contrast between them and their primitive Brethren ? 
He simply replies that even now his Church is willing to 
work with others in charities and salutary reforms! This is 
well as far as it goes ; but it utterly fails to parallel the liber- 
ality of Mr. Wesley and his more immediate followers. Once, 
though all other Churches required a person to “hold their 
opinions ”’ before he could join them, the Methodists received 
every sincere lover of God with open arms. But to-day, if 
one would unite with them, he must assent to a creed about 
as ponderous as any in Christendom, and pass a long period 
of probation besides. We have been thus particular in citing 
testimony because we wish the reader to understand that Mr. 
Wesley gave and took the greatest liberty in questions relat- 
ing to Christian doctrine. Otherwise, in the light of what we 
shall present, the temptation to regard him as a hypocrite 
might prove almost irresistible. 

The reviewer mentions Tyerman and others, as “ standard 
authors”? on Wesley, more than intimating that, had our 
acquaintance with them been greater, our errors would have 
been less. In return, we would refer him to his criticism on 
Tyreman’s Work in the Methodist Quarterly for October, 1871, 
where that “standard” author is deliberately accused of 
‘‘ historical errors ” and “ignorant blunders.” We trust that 
our reviewers will not count it sinful in us that we derive 
some comfort from the fact that the same Dr. Whedon, who 
publishes an accusation of ignorance against us, brings the 
same charge against Wesley’s latest, amplest biographer. 

We shall only incidentally consider Mr. Wesley’s definition 
of salvation, since Dr. Thayer (whose Theology of Universal- 
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ism was quoted in the former article) was easily able to 
defend his own quotation. We will merely add, that Dr. 
Whedon in defining hell as “sin gone to seed,” does not, 
according to the Rev. Mr. Dorchester, with whom he has 
allied himself, “ strictly apenas, believe in any punishment 
for sin, either here or hereafter.’ 

In the further examination of Wesley’s opinions, we shall 
confine ourselves almost entirely to answering the question, 
Did Mr. Wesley believe that the creation would be delivered 
from moral and natural corruption into a state of holiness 
and happiness? We know not how to state the question 
in more comprehensive terms. Though our convictions are 
strong, we shall refrain from dogmatic assertion and content 
ourselves with presenting such features of Wesley’s life and 
writings as may help the candid and intelligent reader to 
answer the question for himself. In our picture of Wesley’s 
life and utterances, we shall briefly delineate some features of 
his early days, not only to make our sketch more complete, 
but that some things of his maturer life may stand forth 
touched with such resplendency as they would not otherwise 
possess. 

Young Wesley’s religious education, which was attended 
to from the first, seems to have been especially cared for after 
his rescue from the burning rectory of Epworth. The joy of 
that father who forgot his temporal loss in gratitude that his 
family was safe, and the conviction of that mother who felt 
that she should “ be more particularly careful of the soul of a 
child whom God had so mercifully provided for,t were not 
without results. And if we hint at the religious tendencies 
which that son so early betrayed; we shall but show why the 
labor of those parents was not in vain. 

His mother, on whom the burthen of this responsibility 
rested, was admirably fitted for her task. In her girlhood - 
days she had doubted “ the leading verities of the Gospel ;” 
but that was a transient state, and soon gave place to such a 
trust in God, and sense of heavenly communion, that she 

4Watzon’s Wesley, p. 4- 
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sometimes veritably felt that she had “ come unto Mount Zion, 
—and to an innumerable company of angels.” Her faith 
largely became young Wesley’s, and traces of it appear 
throughout the whole of his subsequent life. And yet, strong 
as his trust was, he had a great fondness for debate. Marks 
of that tendency which made it impossible for the collegian 
to “study to any degree of perfection either in mathematics, 
arithmetic or algebra, without being a Deist,if not an Athe- 
ist;”’® and of that untrusting spirit which occasionally tor- 
mented the man with excruciating doubts respecting all spir- 
itual truths, showed themselves in childhood.® Southey thinks 
Wesley was over-crednlous ; but he was only'so on the side of 
hope and benevolence. He began his studies at Oxford in 
1720. The British pulpit was largely sunk in spiritual apathy 
at that time, but the light of the coming day had even then 
touched the mountain-tops. Tillotson, LeClerc, Burnet and 
Whiston, had proclaimed more liberal views about the here- 
after than those generally entertained. 

The duties of his new position seem to have absorbed young 
Wesley’s attention for a while, but in 1725 he found time to 
peruse Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying.” That event 
marked an era in his life. His own account is,’ that “ in 
reading several parts of this book he was exceedingly affected.” 
This statement is hapily illustrated by his biographer, White- 
head, where he says, “It is indeed evident, that Dr. Taylor’s 
work not only affected his heart, but engaged him in the pur- 
suit of further knowledge of subjects so interesting to his 
happiness.” ® As one result of this quickening, he took Dea- 
con’s orders, and as another, he wrote a letter to his mother, 
dated July 31, 1725, in which he attacked the doctrine of 
election with great severity, and planted himself squarely on 
the position that Christ died for all. A competent witness 
observes,’ “ This letter is sufficient evidence how deeply Mr. 
Wesley was engaged, at this time, in the study of Dr. Taylor’s 


5 Wesley’s Works, vol. 1, p. 443. 6 Southey’s Wesley. pp. 499, 500, Bohn’s Ed. 
7 Wesley’s Works, vol. 6, p. 483. 8 Whitehead’s Wesley, vol. 1, p. 391. 
9 Whitehead’s Wesley, vol. 1, pp. 393, 394. 
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Rules of Holy Living and Dying, to which he chiefly ascribes 
his first religions impressions ; and it is pleasing to observe 
how early he adopted his opinion of Universal Redemption, 
which he so uniformly held, and so ably defended in the sub- 
sequent part of his life. 

As the subject may be of some interest to our readers, we 
will cursorily sketch a few of Bishop Taylor’s statements 
respecting human destiny. In his earlier ministry he proba- 
bly believed in eternal punishment, but at a later” period he 
was inclined to take a more hopeful view. His “ Twenty-five 
Sermons,” written shortly before “ Holy Living and Dying,” 
betray great doubt, and a mind much shaken. In one place, 
at least, he favors the doctrine of Annihilation, declaring it as 
“certain that the torments of hell shall certainly last as long 
as the soul lasts,” or “ till God be weary of striking.’ He 
also states that “it is certain that the matter of eternal tor- 
ments cannot be truly understood ; and that when the school- 
men go about to reconcile the Divine Justice to that severity, 
and consider why God punishes eternally a temporal sin, or a 
state of evil, they speak variously and uncertainly, and unsat- 
isfyingly.””1 Shortly afterwards he published “ Holy Living 
and Dying.” 

Archbishop Tillotson is generally thought to have been the 
first to intimate that, though God threatens eternal punish- 
ment, he may remit a portion of the penalty ; but we are not 
quite sure that the supposition is correct. Let the reader 
carefully peruse the following quotations from Dr. Taylor, 
and then decide whether that doctrine is not found in “‘ Holy 
Living and Dying,” with the addition of positive assurances of 
Universal Salvation. 

“If we can forgive a hundred thousand times, it is certain 


10Perhaps Taylor’s liberality at this time was owing to the influence of his friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Rust, a decided Universalist. But Bishop Taylor retrograded in his old 
age. His posthumous work, “ Contemplations on the State of Man,” thought by some 
to be an imitation of one of Nierembery’s works, asserts the doctrine of endless mis- 
ery with as much vividness and repulsiveness as did ever Swedenborg or Edwards. 
Notwithstanding, Dr. Rust preached his funeral sermon, a decidedly Universalist 
production. 


11 Christ’s Advent to Judgment, where both extracts are found. 
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God will do so to us; our blessed Lord having commanded, 
us to pray for pardon, as we pardon our offending and peni- 
tent brother.” 

*¢ Even in the case of very great sins, and great judgments 
inflicted upon the sinners, wise and good men and presidents 
of religion have declared their sense to be, that God spent all 
his anger, and made it expire in that temporal misery ; and 
so it is supposed to have been done in the case of Ananias: 
but that the hopes of any penitent man may not rely upon any 
uncertainty, we find in holy Scripture that those Christians 
who had for their scandalous crimes deserved to be given over 
to Satan to be buffeted, yet had hopes to be saved in the day 
of the Lord.” 

‘«‘ Every man is a sinner: in many things we offend all, and 
if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves ; and therefore 
eithir all must perish, or else there is mercy for all; and 80 
there is upon this very stock, because Christ died for sinners, 
and God hath comprehended all under sin, that he might have 
mercy upon all,”’ 2 

Such holy hopes were transient guests in Dr. Taylor’s mind, 
but their light still lingers in the pages of his great master- 
piece. And will any reader of these words, mindful of that 
early mercy, and of the holy influences of a Christian home, 
deny that it was Providence which wafted such utterances 
into the mind of one destined to call many to repentance ! 

In 1727 or 1728, young Wesley was again deeply impressed 
by reading “ Christian Perfection ” and the “ Serious Call,” 
works which had recently been published by William Law.® 
It is not. generally supposed that Law was a Universalist at 
the time of writing these books. Even Dr. Whittemore, 
though he asserts that Mr. Law became a Universalist soon 
after embracing mysticism, places both events in “ the latter 
part of his life.’’* But there are grounds for the contrary 
opinion. In 1717, the celebrated Whiston wrote a second 


12 Holv Dying, pp. 320, 321. 
13 Christian Perfection was published in 1726, and the “ Call” the following year. 


14 Mod. Hist. Univ. Ed. 1860, pp. 371-3. 
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work against the doctrine of eternal punishment, wherein he 
says : — 

“A sketch of my reasons for that opinion I had long em- 
braced, and intimated to the world against the eternity of hell 
torments, in my “ Reason and Philosophy no Enemies to 
Faith,” waich was a branch of my “Sermons and Essays,” 
published A.D. 1709. But since, I vastly enlarged those 
reasons, and published a distinct pamphlet upon that subject 
afterward, of which, as mention will be made in due place 
hereafter, I say no more about it in this place. Only that 
Dr. Lee, in his excellent exposition of the Seven Visions of 
Esdras, which I read more than once in manuscript long ago, 
and which are now in Mr. Law’s hands, is clearly of the same 
opinion.” 


The above extract favors the supposition that there was an 
intimacy between Whiston and Law at the time, but that is 
the least of its merits. Into what prominency does it bring 
Mr. Law? What would Dr. Whedon’s brethren say, should 
they discover him to be the owner of an unpublished defence 
of Universalism, by Hosea Ballou? Would they not suspect 
a latent sympathy for the broader Hope? And rightly, for 
men have a habit of preserving relics of those they esteem as 
saints, or as prophets of the truth. And let it be remembered 
that at this time, Law was a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. Dr. Lee, on the other hand, was the most eminent 
follower and defender of Jane Leadley, who, though a mystic, 
‘‘ was devoted with great ardor to the doctrine of the restztu- 
tion of all things.”’ Moreover, Mr. Law was at one time * much 
affected with this lady’s opinions.’* As he has told us, in a 
confession written late in his life, that he “ knew very little ” 
of the writings of Leadley and Dr. Pordage,” it seems very 
probable that he derived his knowledge of the principles of 
the Philadelphian system through Dr. Lee, almost the only 
other author who espoused those views — and if so, probably 
some years before “ Christian Perfection ” was written. 


15 Mod. Hist. Univ. pp. 200, 201. Ed. 1860. 
16 Mod. Hist. Uuiv. p. 160, Ed. 1860. 
17 An eminent defenner of Mrs. Leadley’s opiuions. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 21 
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Confirmatory of what we have stated, let it be observed 
that, when Behmenisméwas a rising power in Mr. Law’s soul, 
his admiration for Mrs. Leadley was a pale, dim star, scarcely 
flickering above the horizon. It was at this time that he felt 
constrained to declare that he ‘‘ knew as much as he cared to 
know about Mrs.Leadley’s writings.48 Turning to “ Christian 
Perfection”? and the ‘* Serious Call,’”? we do, indeed, find 


them asserting endless punishment, though without any am- 
plification. But we also meet with the idea that God may 
possibly remit something from the dues of strict justice. 
And we are greatly mistaken if the light obtained by reading 


Dr. Lee does not occasionally reveal itself. The following 


quotations are respectfully submitted : — 


“¢T shall not take it upon me to say that it is impossible for 
Flavia” to be saved; but this much must be said, that she 


has no grounds from Scripture to think she is in the way of 


salvation.” 2° It is certain every soul comes into the body at 
such time, and in such circumstances, by the express design- 
ment of God.” *! ‘“ The greatest idea we can frame of God is 


when we conceive him to be a being of infinite love and good- 
ness, using an infinite wisdom for the common good and hap- 


piness of all his creatures.”” “ For though the rewards of the : 
other life are free gifts of God, yet since he has assured us 
that every man shall be rewarded according to his works, it 


is certain that our rewards will be as different as our works 


have been.” Your bodies are not only poor and perishing 


like your clothes, but they are like neglected clothes, that fill 
you with distempers, and oppress the soul with sickly appe- 
tites and vain cravings.’ ‘ God’s providence rules all events, 


so that every thing that lives, whether in heaven or earth, 


should live to him.”’ ‘I know but one common Christianity, 
which is to be the common means of salvation to all men.” 
*“ Christianity still lives m the same world that Christ did, 


and these two will be utter enemies until the kingdom of dark- 


ness is entirely at an end.” ™ 


18 Law’s Reply to Trapp. 
19 Chris. Perf. p. 518, 1st Ed. 
20 A godless and fashionable young lady, whom Law uses as a character. 


41 Serious Coll. p. 85, 307; Sicknoris Ed. 1835. 
2 Serious Coll. pp. 44, 226, 236, 275; and Christian Perfection, pp. 2: 527. 
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The statements just quoted were brave words for that dark 
age. The faintest questioning of popular belief in such times 
makes a man’s words emphatic, and speaks for the despised: 
cause. Even if we do not see the sun, and his rays come 
through dense clouds, it is day, and not night. And if men like 
Edwards and Whithy think that Arbp. Tillotson purposely 
aided Universalism because, while denouncing endless woe on 
the ungodly, he contended that possibly God would remit a 
portion of the penalty, what shall we say of the theology of 
the two works which we have been considering? And how 
remarkable that these books were read by Mr. Wesley at a 


time when they must have greatly served to confirm and 
illustrate the holy yearnings and lofty hopes of Bishop 


Taylor’s great work ! 
About this time young Wesley was troubled with the 


“damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian creed. His father, 


in answer to the son’s queries, admitted that there were 
“ difficulties”? in that creed, but contended that they were 
not insuperable. ‘‘ Their point,’ he said, ‘“‘ was levelled only 


against obstinate heretics ; and a distinction was undoubtedly 
to be made between what is wilful, and what is in some 


measure involuntary. God certainly will make a difference, 
and to him it must be left; our business is to keep to the 


» 28 


rule which he has given us. 
This interpretation, broad enough to accommodate all 


Universalist Churchmen who believe in the infinite demerit 
of sin and error, seems to have removed young Wesley’s 


scruples. Not a great while after his ordination, he wrote a 
letter to his brother Samuel, some years his senior, contain- 


ing queries about “ the eternity of hell torments.”’ 
In this epistle he seems to have opposed the popular doc- 


trine, First, because he thought it unjust to punish man 
eternally for the sins of this life; and, Secondly, on the 


ground that the doctrine is not revealed by natural religion. 
His brother, in the reply, by ingenuously confessing how 


much it “had laid out of his way to study” the subject, 
28 Southey’s Wesley, p. 24. 
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and by the request that John should not be “ sparing ” in the 
statement of his arguments, seemed to imply that the young 
Oxonian had studied the topic to a considerable extent. As 
the older brother was usually very positive and self-sufficient, 
the reflections which we have presented seem entitled to their 
full weight. 

But some one may ask, Did not young Wesley oppose the 
doctrine of endless misery merely for argument. There is 
not the slightest hint that such was the case. On the con- 
trary, the carefulness of the reply, and the extreme positions 
therein assumed, would. seem to indicate that the younger 
brother opposed the dominant opinion with no little serious- 
ness and force. We do not have access to John Wesley’s 
letter, but we have a tolerably distinct outline of it in his 
brother’s reply. We subjoin the more material portions of 
that reply, as being of interest to our readers. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1730. 

“ DeaR Bro.:—Your question concerning the eternity of 
hell-torments may do me good in considering it, if not you in 
my answering, and therefore I would not have you be sparing 
on such occasions, provided you always remember how much 
it has lain out of my way to study. 

1. I own I think the Similis Ratio seems not strong enough 
to bear the weight of infinite punishment. 

2. But there is one consideration which I think of great 
weight. Supposing it unjust to punish a short life of sin 
with eternal torments, it does not follow that eternal punish- 
ments are unjust in another world: because this short life is 
not the only ground of that punishment, since there is repetition 
of sin to all eternity, which must necessarily occasion repeti- 
tion of suffering. 

3. I own, I think immortality of both kinds was brought to 
light by the Gospel, and therefore that natural religion is 
no further concerned, than to clear it from contradiction. 
The worm we may find out even by that reason; though 
revelation shews us the fire which is not quenched. Indeed, 
it is very remarkable in Virgil, that he puts an end to the 
joys of Elysium, but none to the torments of TZartarus. To 
those who do or may embrace the Gospel, choice seems to be 
clear ; and as for others, we have a general rule, not to judge 
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of those who are without. Only, we may argue, that as in 
heaven are many mansions, so there be in hell likewise: and 
he who knew not his Lord’s will shall be beaten with few 
(that is, comparatively few) stripes.” 


How remarkably did this writer anticipate the positions of 
those who defend the doctrine of eternal punishment in our 
own times! Still in quest, our young Oxford friend, at about 
this time, “ looked over ” “‘ Ditton’s Resurrection of Christ,” 
studying with particular care that portion which relates to the 
origin of evil. This author contends that, “ without having 
recourse to any ill principle, we may fairly account for the 
origin of evil from the possibility of a various use of our lib- 
erty.” He taught, however, the popular doctrine of punish- 
ment. A little later, and we find young Wesley reading 
Arbp. King on the “ Origin of Evil.’? This writer’s theory is 
peculiar. He says : — 


‘‘ As the evils of imperfection necessarily spring from this, 
that the imperfect things were made out of nothing, so natural 
evils necessarily spring from their being made out of matter. 
For matter is totally useless without motion, or even without 
‘such a motion as will divide it into parts; but this cannot be 
done without a contrariety of motions; and from this neces- 
sarily flows generation and corruption.” » 


We have quoted the preceeding in the hope that it may 
prove serviceable in showing where presumably, Wesley 
derived that peculiar theory of evil which appears in his ser- 
mon on * The Trouble and Rest of Good Men,” In a letter 
to his father, young Wesley concedes that “ very few” would 
admit the theory of evil just referred to, but contends that 
the superstructure is “ regular and well contrived.” Allow- 
ing that endless misery is not taught by natural religion, this 
work seeks to divest partialist Christianity of its terribleness 
by asserting that even the state of the damned is preferable to 
annihilation, or that else they would cease to exist. And 


sometimes the author seems to show the workings of a mind 
% Arminian Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 127-9. 25 Wesley’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 585, 586. 
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ill at ease, as where he says, “ If, therefore, the punishment 
of the wicked be eternal, it seems necessary for these punish- 
ments to come from the Jaws and constitution of nature. 
For it is scarce conceivable how a state of violence should be 
perpetual.” 26 We have thus briefly sketched the current 
works of speculative theology, which Mr. Wesley mentions 
having read while at Oxford; and we note how uniformly 
they deviate, in one way or-another, from the orthodoxy of 
that day. And how great must have been their influence on 
him who not only read, but pondered them. Moreover, by 
this choice of such books, the soul of young Wesley is laid 
bare, and we sce the hopes and yearnings of his maturer life 
in the bud. Ina future paper on this subject, we shall see 
the fruit on the boughs. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
The Failure of Buddhism. 


BuDDHISM must certainly be admitted to have one merit. 
About it, there is nothing small or paltry ; it is always gigan- 
tic in plan and in execution. In the multitude of its follow- 
ers, the immensity of its literature, the audacity of its specu- 
lations, the grandeur of its promises and the wildness of its 
superstitions — everything is upon a colossal scale. Its 
history from the very first reads like the pages of an Oriental 
romance. Its doctrine bewilders us by the grandeur of its 
conceptions and the serene daring of its self-contradictions. 
Its teachings concerning Buddha and Nirvana seem, at one 
moment, the perfection of philosophy ; at another, the ravings 
of amadman. And so throughout, Buddhism is a true crea- 
tion of the Orient — immense, gorgeous, overwhelming and 
unsatisfactory. 


Such a religion must always be a subject of the deepest 
% Origin of Evil, App. S. 2. 
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interest. Just now this interest is heightened by the fact 
that the Buddhist nations in the East are throwing open their 
long-closed gates and allying themselves with our modern 
civilization. The interest is further heightened by the effort 
of a few zealots in irreligion to institute a sort of rivalry 
between Buddhism and Christianity. All this renders it 
exceedingly important that we should understand, so far as 
possible, the nature and history of a religion for which so 
much is claimed. Has Buddhism really been the success 
that it seems? Has it fulfilled the brilliant promise of its 
youth? Has it exerted an influence upon’ the moral and 
social life of the East, worthy of being compared with that 
exercised by Christianity in the West? It is these questions 
which we shall attempt to answer. 

In the prosecution of this endeavor, we shall not emphasize 
the facts connected with the external history of Buddhism in 
the land of its nativity. As is well known, the religion of 
Buddha sprang up in India; and after having gained a tem- 
porary triumph over the older Brahminism, was at last com- 
pletely over-powered and driven forth to seek refuge amidst 
a lower order of human development. But this, by itself, is 
not absolutely decisive. Christianity, we remember, was like- 
wise banished from the land of its birth. But its friends need 
not blush on that account. For Christianity was Semitic 
only by birth, not in spirit. It was the heir of a kingdom, 
born in a hovel. It had nothing of the narrowness, the one- 
sided fanaticism that has always characterized the Semitic, 
nations. It never found its true home until it had gained a foot- 
hold in Europe and been welcomed by the more catholic and 
thoughtful spirit of the Aryan race. And it may be possible 
that an equally flattering explanation can be given of the 
banishment of Buddhism from India. At least, it will not do 
to rest with the bare fact of exile. We must understand its 
causes. We must understand the value of the work which 
Buddhism essayed to perform: on Indian soil, the extent to 
which it accomplished its design and the character of the in- 
fluence which it exercised over the nations among which i 
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was finally forced to seek refuge. We shall then be able to 
say whether it has been a success or a failure. 

Let us first survey the field on which Buddhism com- 
menced its mission. Already Indian civilization had devel- 
oped to their fullest extent those tendencies which ever since 
have characterized its history. 1t was a civilization founded 
upon a contempt of human nature and reverence for that 
which is without. It was burdened with a deep sense of 
present ils, and engrossed with dreamy reveries concerning 
futurity. This impulse, not altogether bad, but very disas- 
trous when carried to extremes, had culminated. Faith had 
degenerated into a blank and stolid fatalism. Superstition 
had reached its climax. The people apathetic, credulous and 
without moral vigor, were merely slaves in the hands of a 
priestly despotism. 

‘Of course, amovement so deplorable could not go on with- 
out encountering opposition and efforts of reform. Indian 
development has not been so placid a stream as is commonly 
supposed ; there have always been counter-currents — revolu- 
tionary movements which attempted much, if they accom- 
plished but little. The military or royal caste, especially, 
were the representatives of this antagonism. Very naturally, 
they had less sympathy than all others with the dreamy 
unpractical character of Brahminism ; they felt the full force 
of those priestly encroachments which at one time, if we may 
believe the legends, had almost destroyed their order. Evi- 
dences of this feeling are presented in every part of Indian 
literature. In the earliest Vedic hymns, the military caste 
exhibit signs of uneasiness at the growing ascendancy of the 
priesthood and a disposition to check the movement in its 
very beginning.’ Further on in the course of Indian history, 
the Laws of Menu reveal that the soldiers had not always been 
as. docile under the priestly yoke. as the Brahminical theory 
demanded ;? and many legends of the Epic poetry point to 
the same conclusion.’ Of similar import is the origin of the 


1Rothe. Zur Literatur and Geschichte des Weda. SS. 119. 
3 Institutes. Menu. VII. 40 seq. 8 Wheeler. History of India. Vol. 1. p. 160. 
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Jain belief — that primitive heresy of India, thrown tempora- 
rily, into the shade by the stronger light of Buddhism.‘ 
“The Jains,” say the orthodox,> “are misguided cshatryas,” 
or members of the military caste. Everywhere we see that 
one great element in the revolt against Brahminism was the 
military or secular power. ‘ 

The other chief element was the philosophical. Brahman- 
ism was founded upon the negation of human individuality. 
Its central doctrine was the identity of the finite and the 
infinite. According to Vedantic orthodoxy, there is one 
Universal Spirit which dwells undivided in every human 
being. The belief in the existence of individual souls is a 
mere delusion; when men have freed themselves from this 
fatal error — source of all the ills of life and become con- 
sciously identified with the Supreme Being, they have reached 
the goal of human destiny. This is the keystone of the 
Brahminical arch, and this the famous school of the Sankhya 
philosophy seeks to destroy. Kapila, its founder, preserves a 
profound silence concerning the Universal Spirit, and makes 
the belief in the existence of individual souls the very basis of 
his system.6 Thus he becomes the champion of human indi- 
viduality,’ the representative of the philosophical revolt against 
the Brahminical system. And when we remember that this 
philosophy was accepted by multitudes with such enthusiasm 
that Kapila came at last to be popularly regarded as an incar- 
nation of Divinity, and even the orthodox party were forced 
to partially endorse his authority as a teacher — we see how 
earnest and wide-spread had become the opposition to the 
ruling tendencies of Brahminism. 

The spirit of reformation, then, manifests itself during the 


4Kalpa Sutra. Preface by Stevenson, p. 14. 

5 Colebrooke. Misc. Essays. Vol. 1, p. 879. 

® Sankhya Karika. Notes p. 71. 

7Barthélemy, St. Hilaire. Le Sankhya. Mem. mor et polit. Acad. Sciences. 
Tom xx. p. 815. Le genie indien semble avoir presque entiérement meconnue le grand 
phenoméne de la personalité humaine. ‘II I’a laissé echapper 4 son observation, si 
sagace et si profonde sur tant de points, si parfaitement aveugle sur celui-la; et 
Kapila mérite d’autant plus nos éloges qu’il est a peu prés le seul qui les puisse 
provoquer.’’ 
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earlier periods of Indian history, in two ways: practically, in 
the struggles of the military class against sacerdotal supre- 
macy; speculatively, in the rise and spread of the Sankhya 
philosophy. But the time came when the revolt grew into 
something more than a spasmodic struggle,— when discontent 
ripened into revolution — when by the genius of one man, all 
the different elements of opposition, both practical and specu- 
lative, were united in a memorable crusade against the Brah- 
minical system. This great leader was Sakyamuni, and the 
revolt organized by his genius, we call Buddhism. 
Sakyamuni, himself born of a royal family, was not apt to 

ignore that practical element of opposition represented by the 
struggle of the military class against the supremacy of the 
priesthood. Hence, we find that a fundamental characteristic 
of Buddhism is its contempt for those caste-distinctions upon 
which the ascendancy of the Brahmins was founded.® The 
principle of Buddhism is that of absolute equality ; into its 
sacred order all men may gain admission without reference to 
any distinction of birth. The Brahmin and the Sutra stand 
upon a common level; ” the lowest orders may attain to the 
highest ecclesiastical honors !!— may above all gain deliver- 
ance and final salvation. Thus the new religion becomes a 
doctrine of universal charity, offering a common salvation to 
all.42 While Brahminism seeks the aggrandizement of a class, 
Buddhism is a free Gospel to be preached to the high and low 
alike. In that li¢s the chief secret of the wonderful success 
which it temporarily gained in India. In the same way, 
Buddhism avails itself of the speculative element in the oppo- 
sition to Brahminism. There is still a wide difference of 

8Colebrooke. Misc. Essays. Vol. 1, p. 228. 

®Burnouf. Introduction al’ Histoire du Buddhisme. Tom 1, p. 14; and all the au- 
thorities. 

-10Tu wem Wahrheit ist und Lehre, der ist glucklich, ist Brahmana (Das Dham- 
mapadam. 893. Trans. by Weber in Zeitschrift. D. Morg, Gesellschaft. Bd. xiv. 

11 Hiouen Thsang ( Memoires sur les Contrées Occidentsles. Tom 1, p. 191), has given 
a fine legend showing the utter indifference of the early Buddhistic assemblies to all 
distinctions of rank or outward condition. 


12 Burnouf. Hist du Buddhisme Indien, p. 217: also, Barthélemy St. Hilaire (Dw 
Buddhisme, p. 148, 209, et al. 
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opinion concerning the relations of Sakya-muni to the philoso- 
phy of his time. To some, the earliest Buddhism appears of 
purely philosophical content, which by degrees forms itself 
into a religion ; 8 to others, it seems neither dogmatic nor 
speculative, but ethical and practical; 14 and there are still 
others who look upon Sakya as a mere enthusiast whose con- 
ceptions were all of a crude, indefinite kind.’ We do not 
pretend to decide this question, but one thing is certain, the 
earliest philosophy of Buddhism, whenever formed, was 
almost entirely modelled after the doctrine of the Sankhya. 
In fact, the resemblances are so great, that one can hardly 
doubt the original identity of the two systems.” 

Still more certain it is, that the spirit which animates the 
teachings of Kapila and Sakya is absolutely the same. In 
both, we behold the sentiment of individuality striving to 
assert itself; by the latter, it is carried to even more daring 
conclusions than by the former. Kapila had been content to 
teach that the soul of man was able to liberate itself from the 
entanglement of nature and its attendant woes; he had 
preserved a modest silence concerning the future estate and 
condition of the liberated spirit.” What Kapila may some- 
times have dreamily thought, Sakya proclaims with boldness 
and deliberation — makes it, indeed, the corner-stone of his 
faith and the supreme incentive to a religious life. The soul, 
he teaches, when finally emancipated from the toils of nature, 
reaches the estate of Buddha. Consider-the immensity of 
this elevation. A Buddha stands at the very summit of 
existence ; the gods are far below him. He has attained 


18 Weber (/ndische Literaturgeschichte. S. 248. 

14 Képpen (Die Religion des Buddha. Bd.1, S. 125. 

15 Vassilief (Le Buddisme, p. 12, etc. 

16 Weber (Die Neuesten Forschungen auf dem Gebiet des Buddhismus. Indische 
Studien, Bd. III. S 182. After showing the similarity between the Buddhist and 
Sankhya categories, continues thus: So aufgefasst wiirde das ganze bisher so schwier- 
ige buddhiste System einen historischen Zusammenhang erhalten; denn, wenn auch 
die beiden Grundursachen, avidyd and karman sich nicht vollstindig mit prakriti und 
buddhi decken, so kann dies doch beidem Spielraum der der verschiedenen Entwicke- 
lung beider Systeme gestattet werden, muss ihrer urspriinglichen Identitét keineu 
Eintrag thun. 

17Képpen. Die Religion des Buddha, Bd. 1, S. 68. 

418 Burnouf. Hist. du Buddhisme Indien. Tom. 1, p. 182. 
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absolute perfection and infinite power. He would be the sov- 
ereign of the universe if there was any need of such sover- 
eignty, and if the exercise of such fuirctions was not beneath 
his transcendent dignity. And any man, even one of the 
lowest degree, by the practice of the true discipline, by reso- 
lutely struggling on through immeasurable ages of effort, may 
pass on through conditions of marvellous grandeur,’ to this 
supreme estate of Buddha. More than that, only man can 
attain this immense elevation; even the gods desire to be- 
come Buddhas, but such aspirations are to be realized only 
through the pathway of human life.” Never has humanity 
been glorified with so wild an extravagance as this. Even 
Hellenism was satisfied to teach that man might sometimes 
attain the rank of divinity. But Buddhism proclaimed that 
he might reach an elevation towards which even the gods 
would look with envy. By such a doctrine, the opposition to 
Brahminism is carried to its utmost limits. The old religion 
had sought to destroy all faith in human nature; it had 
denied the very existence of the individual soul. But Budd- 
hism taught that a man, unaided by any higher power, rely- 
ing only upon his own inner resources, might achieve a supre- 
macy over all things, without limit and without end. 

The struggle for reformation was not, however, confined to 
these two issues — the invalidation of castes and the doctrine 
of human perfectibility. Sakyamuni essayed to reform the 
intellectual as well as the social and religious life of India. 
He found a people credulous and superstitious in the last 
degree. They were the submissive slaves of authority. 
Everything was written down for them in their sacred books, 
beyond which. they never dreamed of searching for the truth. 
Even Kapila had not dared to cast off these claims of authori- 
ty ; he was very anxious to reconcile his heresies with the 
ancient revelation. But Sakya boldly cast the Vedas aside, 
and thus forever placed himself beyond the pale of Brahmini- 
cal orthodoxy. His first disciples followed in the same path. 


19 Rémusat ( Mélanges Posthumes, p. 83), gives a vivid picture of these splendors. 
20 Bur.ottf. Hist. du Buddhisme. 1. 197. 
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The new religion, in those days of youthful enthusiasm, 
appealed only to. the common sense of mankind. “ All that 
agrees with good sense is in accord with the truth and ought 
to be taken for a guide; and only this has our master, 
Buddha, tauglt.24” Nor was this a mere form of words. 
The rationalistic spirit was carried to such extremes that it is 
diffieult to fasten any definite system of doctrines upon the 
nascent faith. Its dogmas, for the most part, are a mass of 
negations which deny all things and even contradict each 
other. 

There is another point of contrast between the two reli- 
gions upon which we must dwell for a moment. The Brah- 
min was weighed down by a sense of human weakness. He 
had no faith in the free energies of the spirit within, but 
trusted solely to the help of some external power. By sacri- 
fice, by penance, by prayer, he implored that supernatural aid 
which alone could lift him out of the depths of his misery. 
But Sakya was supremely self-reliant. He offered no sacri- 
fice, performed no penance, repeated no prayer. He had no 
faith in any power higher than that which dwelt in his own 
breast. He framed no ritual, organized no hierarchy and 
built no temple. Seated in a cemetery or under the shade of 
a tree, he preached his gospel of self-deliverance to any one 
who would listen. The way of freedom, he taught, lies open 
to every one. Man, by his own unaided efforts, gains all and 
becomes all. 

But we need not pursue this analysis further. The reader 
already is enabled to understand the real scope and purpose 
of the Buddhistic movement. It was an attempted reforma- 
tion — an organized revolt against the tendencies which, for 
so many centuries, had ruled the religious, the intellectual 
and the social life of India. Understanding this, we come to 
our main question: Did Buddhism accomplish its purpose ? 
Was it able to check these fatal tendencies of Indian life and 
to become a genuine reformation ? 


21 Vassilief. Le Bouddisme, p. 18. 
22 Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, Vol. xvi, p. 424. 
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To this question we can make but one answer. The 
Buddhistic movement was only a revolt, not a reformation. 
Vaguely conscious of the needs: of Indian life, it failed to 
thoroughly comprehend them. It seemed to oppose the pre- 
vailing tendencies; but the antagonism was superficial ; it 
did not reach the roots of the evil. Sakya and his followers, 
in spite of their heresies, were unable to emancipate them- 
selves from those fundamental ideas which had been inwoven 
into the very life of the Indian people. Their new religion is, 
after all, only a disguised development of the old Brahminism. 
This fact will be proven, first, by a scrutiny of the primitive 
Buddhism. It will be still more clearly established as we 
watch the unfolding of the system-through its different phases 
of development. 

Examine, then, the issues upon which the Buddhist revolt 
was first organized. Perhaps the most important of all was 
that doctrine of human equality which led to the invalidation 
of all distinctions of caste. But the doctrine, so brilliant, so 
full of promise, was vitiated by an incurable effect. It was 
founded uvon a false basis. Its theory was that all men are 
equal. not in rights or dignity, but in their subjection to the 
cruel law of births, and to the miseries of life. No distinction 
of castes can efface this common curse, this fatal equality of 
sorrow into which all meh are born. This is the Buddhistic 
doctrine, and clearly it is nothing more than a metamorphosis 
of the old Braminical tendency which had degraded human 
nature tothe utmost. Such a doctrine could not and did not 
work any real reform in the social life of India. 

This is clearly shown by the history of castes among the 
Buddhists. Sakya annulls all such distinctions in religious 
life, but he leaves the system untouched as a social institu- 
tion. He recognizes it as the ground-work of the political 
fabric ; 74 he exhibits it as one of the inevitable ills of life from 
which we are delivered only as we are freed from all other 
entanglements of nature.* Castes, then, are not a wrong to 


28 Burnouf. Hist. Buddhisme Indien, Tom 1, p. 
2% Lassen. Indische Alterthumskunde, Bd.'II, S. 440. 
%5 Képpen. Die Religion des Buddha, Bd. 1, S. 128. 
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be righted, but a necessary evil to be patiently endured. 
Of course, such a view works no reform. To this day, the 
system exists in all its enormity among a people who have 
been Buddhists for centuries, In fact, nowhere has despotism 
been more absolute, have human rights been more ruthlessly 
trampled upon, than among the followers of Sakyamuni. 

Nor can it be said that this despotism exists in spite of the 
influences of Buddhism. The genius of the religion is 
friendly to the growth of social inequality and oppression. 
Cleariy, a doctrine of equality, teaching that all men are 
reduced to a common level of misery, did not tend to create a 
heroic freedom-loving spirit, like that which put the Greeks 
so constantly upon their guard against any invasion of their 
liberties. On the contrary, it tended to engender universal 
apathy in the presence of oppression, to produce an utter 
indifference to all earthly interests, relieved only by a wild 
hope of deliverance in ages immeasurably distant. Its ery 
was: “As well be a slave asa free man now. Let us seek 
only to become Buddhas in the great hereafter.” And thus 
Buddhism exhausted itself in the creation of this monstrous 
dream concerning the future; while in the affairs of this 
world —in social, political and private life — it left the old 
tendency towards self-abasement and apathy just as powerful 
as it had been under the Bralrminical rule. 

Turn now to .the second chief element in the revolt. 
Buddhism seems to be making a stand against the Brahmini- 
cal denial of individuality. But after all, the new religion 
remains inextricably entangled in the old conceptions. The 
Buddhistic doctrine, notwithstanding its specious show to the 
contrary, as truly destroys all faith in any real human indi- 
viduality as do the teachings of Brahminism. For, the 
supreme estate of Buddha is to be attained only through the 
annihilation of all volition, of memory, understanding and 
self-conseiousness, of every faculty and energy that belong to 
the human soul. When one by one, these elements of human 
nature are cast aside, when human life has faded into ‘simple 
abstract being, wrapped in absolute repose aud utter indiffer- 
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ence to all things —then, man reaches the summit of exist- 
ence. The soul gains deliverance only through the sacrifice 
of itself. 

Out of the countless discussions which have taken place 
concerning the character of Nirvana, out even of the many 
contradictions which the Buddhistic books contain, we can 
extract one constant and fundamental conception. Nirvana 
implies the utter extinction of human personality. It is use- 
less to go beyond this— to attempt to decide whether the 
idea implies absolute annihilation or not. The conception 
of Nirvana is one that must seem altogether different to 
different orders of thought. To our Western sensation- 
alism it can only seem to be the utter annihilation of 
existence. To tho Oriental idealist, revelling in dreams of 
the absolute, it is the sole reality. All else is fictitious, has 
no true existence. But Nirvana is. It is devoid of all 
conceivable attributes, but still it has its own proper and 
essential character.”” It is the state where all phenomena, 
whether internal or external, are annihilated — where the 
notion of individuality, of me or mine — vanishes forever — 
where we enter the sphere of absolute existence. 

In such a doctrine, there was no element of reformation — 
nothing that could arouse the depressed and cowering genius 
of Indian life. ‘uddhism was unable to cast off that primal 
curse of Hindu thought — the conception that self-conscious- 
ness, volition, conscience and all powers of the soul are fet- 
ters which bind us to the painful illusions of nature, and 
from which we must seek deliverance as much as from the 
miseries of physical existence.. The new theory is only the 
old one under a strange disguise. With all its fantastic 
dreams of the future, it inspires no genuine .and effective 


26 Hardy. astern Monachism, p. 297. 

27 Ibid, p. 291. 
BF 2° Vassilief. Le Bouddisme, p. 338. This is the doctrine of the Pracanga— the 
school which is regarded in Thibet as the official one (Jbid, p. 326), and which seeks 
to find a mean between the extremes of Buddhistic speculation. Vassilief, it is true, 
describes the primitive doctrine of Buddhism as that of utter annlhilation. (bid, p. 98). 
But to us, it seems more probable that the rude dialectic of those early days was not 
always able to discriminate between absolute existence and non-existence. 
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faith in human nature ; leaves. conscience, free thought and 
every native energy of the soul in as low esteem as before. 
Its ideal is not the development but the annihilation of man- 
hood, In fine, Buddhism departed from the beaten path of 
Brahminism ; it wandered about in a wilderness of subtilities 
and came back to its original starting-point at last. 

So much, then, for the primitive Buddhism. Follow now 
the historical development of the system, and the evidence of 
its inefficiency comes still more plainly to the surface. 

Note, first of all, the course of theological development 
among the Buddhists. Originally, the new religion in its 
revolt against the ancient supernaturalism, had discarded all 
theology. Its followers, with a naive enthusiasm, had ven- 
erated the relics.of Buddha; they had piously revered his 
words; they had looked with religious awe towards those 
immeasurable heights of perfection to which the great master 
had ascended. Beyond this all was void. Faith, prayer, 
providence were meaningless words. But, little by little, the 
old tendency began to assert itself. A theology is gradually 
formed. The gods of the Brahminical Pantheon become the 
objects. of Buddhistic worship. The human nature and origin 
of Sakyamuni are gradually ignored ; he is regarded as an in- 
carnation of divinity, and finally as a pre-existent being who 
had lived through all eternity. Further on, the humanistic 
~ tendency is still more completely overpowered. The historic 
Buddha who had been a man, living among men here on 
earth, retreats into the back-ground. Other Buddhas, belong- 
ing to other worlds and to other orders of existence, usurp 
his place and become the chief objects of Buddhistic worship.” 

It was a strange revenge which the spirit of supernaturalism 
wreaked upom its great enemy, even in the camp of his 
followers. | : 

Consider, now, the course of Buddhistic development in 
another respect. One of the most fatal defects of the old 


29'Vassilief. Le Bouddisme, p,127. “Its priaient les Bouddas des autres mondes et 
la doctrine sur ceux-ci est certainement le development le plus reeulé du Makhaiana. 
Anjourdhui c’est Amitaba, Vairotchina, Akchobeia et d’autres qui jouent le plus 
grand réle dans le Bouddisme. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 22 
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Brahminism had been its neglect of the practical or moral 
element. It had made religion to consist, not in the practice 
of virtue, but in the performance of certain rites and the 
knowledge of certain speculative principles. At first, Budd- 
hism seems to have strenuously opposed this tendency. It 
had taught that salvation was to be attained not through 
ritualism or belief, but through the practice of virtue. The 
appellation of the primitive Buddhist was Chramana — “ one 
who conducts himself virtuously.” And so far from insisting 
upon the importance of speculative knowledge or belief, it had 
made the state of perfection to consist in the absolute cessa- 
tion of thought. But this tendency did not last long. In 
the later system (Makhaiana) the ethical element is com- 
pletely overshadowed by the speculative. Intellectual abstrac- 
tion, we are told, constitutes the chief pathway of salvation ; 
ordinary morality is not sufficient for deliverance.*! And in 
the now dominant philosophy it is said, that virtue will bring 
to us great rewards, but only the perfection of intelligence 
will lead to the supreme fruition of Nirvana. 

We might also show that the philosophical development of 
Buddhism has followed the same law; but this would lead us 
into subtilities with which we will not try the patience of the 
reader. And enough has already been said to prove our 
assertion that the history of Buddhism has been marked by a 
gradual abandonment of its first positions and a continual 
relapse into the old Brahminical modes of thought. The 
deep-rooted tendencies of Hindu life, obscurely present from 
the first, come out more and more clearly in the progress of 
time. The specious show of antagonism fades gradually away 
until the new system presents no really essential difference 
from the religion which it attempted to supplant. In a word, 
Buddhism is inherently defective. It exhausts itself in the 
creation of a fantastic dream concerning the future. Amus- 
ing itself with absurd pretensions, it quietly succumbs to the 


80 Remusat. Mélanges Asiatiques, Tom II. p. 419. ** Nirvana, . . . comme les 
sectaires de la Chine la traduisent, conformement a l’étymologie, l’extinction des pen- 
sées.”’ 

81 Schlagintweit. Buddhism in Thibet, p. 65. 
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ancient influences and the mournful results of the Brahmini- 
cal system are perpetuated under a new name and altered 
formulas. 

Looking at these results, we see, first of all, that the moral- 
ity of Buddhism is not fundamentally different from that of 
Brahminism. Jt makes the same fatal mistake concerning 
the basis of moral obligations. It teaches that the distinction 
between virtue and vice belong to that phenomenal, transient 
order of things from which the soul should constantly seek 
deliverance.” It has no conception of the right as an eternal 
and immutable principle, obedience to which without refer- 
ence to any ulterior considerations constitutes the highest 
ideal of the human spirit. On the contrary, men are to be 
virtuous merely as a matter of selfish policy ; because through 
obedience to the law, they are delivered from the vicissitudes 
of the present life and attain happiness in the hereafter.® 
Sakya, we are told, allured the multitude by the grandeur of 
the future recompenses which he presented before them. 
And universally, Buddhism makes no appeal to the conscience 
or the moral sense; its morality is that of calculation and 
expediency. In that respect, it has even intensified one of 
the worst defects of the Brahminical system. 

Buddhism proved itself equally powerless to reform the 
intellectual life of India. The spirit of free inquiry which it 
seemed at first to create, was nothing more than the evanes- 
cent froth of a revolutionary period. Its literature has pre- 
served hardly a trace of such a spirit, but is everywhere 
marked by the same fatal distrust of reason, the same unques- 
tioning credulity and servile submissiveness to authority that 
characterized the rival system. The Buddhists, it is said,** 
have none but sacred books. There being no internal criteri- 
on of the truth, a writing must come endorsed by some divine 
authority before it can claim the least attention ; and upon 


82 Hodgson. Illustrations of Buddhism, p. 69. 

88 Ibid, p. 78. 

%4Burnouf. Hist. Buddhisme, I. 199. 

85 Barthélemy St. Hilaire. Du Buddhisme, p. 217, seq. 
85 Ibid, p. 246. 
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the other hand, works thus authenticated receive the most 
extravagant veneration.” In fact, the literal worship of the 


sacred books form an essential part of the religion in its later 
forms.® 

The intense supernaturalism which had proven so disas- 
trous to the old civilization, was also reproduced with even 
wilder extravagance in the new. The morbid contempt of 
the present life, the engrossment with the affairs of futurity, 
the love of the marvellous, the superstitious spirit that was 
never weary of framing new fables concerning the invisible 
world — all these find, if possible, a firmer ally in Buddhism 
than in its older rival. It is the same with the fatalistic ten- 
dency. According to the orthodox Buddhistic philosophy, 
the universe has no sovereign but the mighty chain of causes 
and effects®* — a brute blind necessity, a physical or mechani- 
cal compulsion governing the will of man as it moulds the 
life of a tree or stone. In fact, the Buddhists have not merely 
reproduced the fatalism of the Brahmins; they have brought 
it out into a clearer light, and dwelt upon it with a stronger 
emphasis.” 

We have already noticed the failure of the revolt, in spite 
of its brilliant promise, to effect any reform in the social and 
political life of India. Without dwelling upon this and other 
similar facts, we hasten forward to present the conclusions 
that seem to us clearly established by this brief sketch of the 
primitive character, the development and the results of Budd- 
hism. 

The religion of Buddha, appearing at a very corrupt era in 
Indian history," appealed impressively to that part of the 
people who were discontented with the existing state of 
affairs. It received the cordial support, or at least the secret 


87 Lotus de la bonne loi. Burnouf, p. 15. 
8 Hardy. astern Monachism, p. 192. 

89 Vassilief. Le Buddisme, p. 

40 Uebrigens ist der Betrachtungswcise der Folgen der Handlungeu and der Wirksam- 
keit des daiva oder des Schicksales nicht den Buddhisten besonders eigenthiimlich, 
sondern bei den Indien gewohnlich. Nur tritt sie bei jenen schiirfer hervor, als bei 
diesen. Lassen. Jndische Alterthumskunde, Bd. III. p. 897. 

41 Barthélemy St. Hilaire. Du Buddhisme, p. 150. 
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favour of the royal and military classes; it was welcomed 
gladly by the common people, the poor, the outcasts — by all 
those lower orders of society who had been humiliated and 
erushed under the rule of the Brahmins.“ By its rejection 
of the Vedic Scriptures, by its invalidation of castes as a 
religious distinction, by its proclamation of human perfecti- 
bility, it drew around itself all those who were striving for 
revolution snd reform. But it was the movement of men 
discontented and restless under the yoke, not really emanci- 
pated from bondage. It was the struggle of-a revolutionary 
spirit, but of that spirit enthralled, groping in darkness, con- 
fused by ancient prejudices, hopelessly entangled in the toils 
from which it seeks deliverance. There was the dim percep- 
tion of a new ideal, but no power of attaining it- There was 
revolt, but no progress nor reform. Buddhism, in fine, was 
the outward revolt of those inwardly enslaved. Its develop- 
ment was marked by a continual retreat. The final results 
in India were a complete surrender to the spirit of the past. 

Let us not be understood as finding fault with Buddhism, 
simply because it is marked by the characteristics that we 
have noticed. All human movements have their defects, and 
it would be very foolish to condemn any religion on this 
account. Our criticism is, at least, not so childish as that. 
We object to Buddhism, not on account of certain defects .in 
its theological, moral and social system, but because it failed 
in the very things which it specially engaged to perform — 
because it began by attempting the reformation of certain 
tendencies in Indian life, and ended by riveting the chains 
which it had promised to break asunder. 


We can now understand that great enigma of Indian his- 
tory — the career of Buddhism. For a time, the new religion 
seems to have carried all before it. The Sacred Tooth — fit 
symbol of Buddhist strength and Buddhist weakness — was 
carried from nation to nation, was almost everywhere received 
with reverence by kings, princes and the common people. 

42Burnouf. Hist. Buddhisme Indien, Tom 1, p. 145, 249. 
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Less than three centuries after the death of Sakyamuni, his 
faith had become the national religion of India. The hills 
were honey-combed with the rock-cells of Buddhist hermits. 
Temples and monasteries rose everywhere throughout the 
land. Amidst the immensity of its success, the new faith has 
dreams of becoming the universal religion. Asoka, the Budd- 
hist Emperor, appoints missionaries to go forth to the utmost 
ends of the earth and “intermingle with Brahmans and 
beggars, with the poor and the rich, to bring them into the 
righteousness which passeth knowledge.” # They shall deliver 
those bound in the fetters of sin, by declaring the truths that 
‘“‘ procure the final emancipation which is beyond understand- 
ing. Among the terrible and the powerful shall they be 
mixed both here and in foreign countries, in every town and 
among all the kindred ties — everywhere ! ” 

But after a while this prosperity began to wane. Brahmin- 
ism arose from its temporary obscuration, with redoubled 
splendor. The ancient faith had grown wiser during its 
period of adversity. It had lost something of its arrogance, 
its intolerance. It had grown less haughty in its dogmatism, 
more pliant, more disposed to yield to the yearnings of the 
popular heart. In the Vedic and in the pure“ Epic literature 
the humanistic element had been entirely ignored ; the deities 
were represented only as vague colorless personifications of 
the abstract forces of nature. But in the new formation of 
Brahminism the idea of incarnation was developed. The gods 
descend to the earth, are clothed in human forms, endure the 
vicissitudes of mortality, mingle freely among men, take part 
in human labors and sports, engage even in riotous festivities 
and voluptuous intrigues. It seems almost as if the Greek 
Olympus had risen on Indian soil. At least, an evident 
attempt had been made to humanize the Divine, to bring the 
gods down to the level of popular sympathy and comprehen- 


48 The exact words of the edict. See a recent and very remarkable book by W. W- 
Hunter. Orissa, vol. I, p. 193. 

44 Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde. Bd.I.,S. 489), quotes with approval a remark 
of Schlegel that all the chapters inthe Ramayana Epic alluding to incarnations 
might be stricken out without destroying the continuity of the poem. 
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sion, to bridge over the vast gulf that the primitive theology 
had placed between God and man.* 
This is not the place to describe, in all its forms, the 


attempt that was made by Brahminism to conciliate the 
people, without abandoning its fundamental principles. Suf- 
fice it that such an attempt is evidenced not only by the new 
mythological formations, but also by the admission of a philo- 
sophical eclecticism into the Puranic Scriptures, and even 
by a softening of the social rigors of the primitive system. 
The very existence of the Puranas marks a concession made 
by the Brahmins to the lower orders. The Vedas were the 
almost exclusive patrimony of: the priestly caste; and the 
more modern revelation was compiled in the interest of the 
lower castes, to whom the reading of the ancient Scriptures 
had been long interdicted.” To our Occidental thought, that 
may seem a slight concession. But it was one of great signifi- 
cance as a token of the effort that had been made to expand 
Brahminism into a broad catholic religion, which should 
appeal to every range of human sympathies, regain the alien- 
ated love and_rekindle the enthusiasm of the popular heart. 
Thus Brahminism began its great revival. To the people, 
it offered the tragic, solemn splendors of Sivaism, or the softer 
beauties and more fascinating mysteries of Vishnuism in place 
of the neutral-tinted doctrines, the turgid conceits and dreary 
rites of Buddhism. And all this time, the barrenness, the 
intrinsic weakness of the rival religion was more and more 
plainly revealing itself. Without genuine ideas or principles 
to contend for, its struggle against Brahminism degenerated 
into a war of words and logical subtilities. The extent to 
which this wordy warfare was carried is almost inconceivable. 
Everything was made to hinge upon the fickle fortunes of de- 
bate. The vanquished disputant paid the penalty of death for 


45Duncker. Geschichte des Alterthums. Bd. Il. S. 223, seq. See also Réthe in 
in Miller’s Anc Sansrit Literature, p. 60. Weber (Jnd. Studien. Bd. II. S. 167), 
claims that the doctrine of incarnation was borrowed from Christianity. But Lassen 
clearly proves the contrary. Jnd. Alt. Bd. II., S. 1107 seq. 

46 W.v. Humboldt. Bhagavad Gita. Werke. Bd. 1, 8.28. Thompson. Introduc- 
tion to Bhagavat-Gita. Bhagavat-Purana, I. 525. 

47 Bhagavat-Purana. Preface of Burnouf. 
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his lack of logical skill ;8 and the religion of a great kingdom 
often depended upon the issue of a crude, incoherent discus- 
sion. This disputatious temper, into which the critical spirit 
bereft of ideas must always glide, was carried into the iuterior 
life of the Buddhistic communities. Acrimonious disputes 
arose concerning the most trivial details of doctrine and 
ritual. Dissensions were engendered which soon passed into 
open quarrel, and then the Brahmins quietly entered and 
took possession of the convent. In that, we have the history 
of Buddhism in brief. The people turned away chilled by its 
unrealities, its cold negations, its lack of religious warmth 
and color. It had, in India, no work to do, no reason for 
existence. A pauper in ideas, restless and discontented in 
spirit, it emigrated. And like many another emigrant, who 
has failed at home, it prospered wonderfully in a foreign 
land.® 

And yet the success which the exiled religion has since 
achieved in the far East, is of a very dubious kind. It has 
been, indeed, the faith of many hundred millions of people, 
and so far as the number of worshippers is eoncerned, has 
surpassed all other religions of the earth. But this success 
has been for the most part upon the surface. As in India, so 
in China and Japan, Buddhism has shown itself unable to 
take hold of the popular heart, — to call forth that enthusi- 
asm without which a religion can exert only a nominal influence 
upon its followers. Some other code, some other form of 
faith has been the real centre of power ; while Buddhism has 
been a ritual— a huge but shadowy superstition lurking in 
the back-ground of the popular life. 

In China, for instance, the faith or philosophy of Confucius 
has been the formative, controlling power which has made 


48 Hiouen Thsang. II. 159. “It is written in our ancient laws,’’ proclaims the king 
to a.vanquished disputant, ‘‘ that whoever is vanquished in debate, shall be put to 
death.” 

49 Hiowen Thsang. II. 104. 

50Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, p. 169), ascribes the failure of Buddhism to the 
closing of all roads to salvation, except that through the clerical orders. But the ex- 
planation is not satisfactory, since in this respect, its rival could claim no special ad- 
vantage. 
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the people what they are. The utilitarian, worldly spirit of 
Confucius is the soul of Chinese civilization. But this system, 
so wise, so grand in many aspects, has one serious fault. It 
fails to satisfy that longing for the supernatural, which — call 
it faith or superstition, as you will — seems instinctive in the 
human breast. Buddhism came in to supply this defect. 
With its gorgeous revelations and grandiose promises con- 
cerning futurity, it furnished ample food for the popular cre- 
dulity, and filled up a vacuim in the national faith! But 
after all, it is the doctrine of Confucius that has created the 
ethical and social life of the people. It is the real gospel of 
China, and Buddhism is but a supplementary superstition. 

In Japan, likewise, Buddhism gained an audience as a sort 
of supplement to the primitive and national faith which 
appears to be acrude naturalism with somewhat indefinite 
conceptions of immortality. But however much the Buddhis- 
tic ritual and superstitions may amuse the popular credulity, 
they have evidently taken no firm hold of the national life. 
The Japanese, now, upon almost their first contact with for- 
eign influences, appear quite willing to throw off the religious 
bonds that have lain so lightly upon them. It was the same 
more than two centuries ago, when the Jesuit missionaries 
began their splendid apostolate. The kings looked with dis- . 
favour upon the bonzes and their idols ;* the people seemed 
anxious for a change; and only political complications 
brought about those persecutions which put an end to the 
rapid spread of Christianity, and gave another lease of life to 
Buddhism in Japan. 

In this respect, Buddhism differs from all the other great 
Oriental religions. Mahometanism, after having been in 
close contact with Christianity for centuries, still stands as 
sturdy and defiant as ever. Indeed, to-day, while the Otto- 


51 Martin. La Morale chez les Chinois, pp. 200, 278, et al. 

62 Bartoli. Dell’ Istoria della Compagnia di Jesu. Il Giappone. Opere, Vol. XVII. 
p. 192 et. XIX. p. 10. 

53 Heine (Japan und seine Beiwohner, S. 85), assigns one notable cause — the impedi- 
ments cast in the way of imperial licentiousness, by the purity of the Christianized 
provinces. 
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man empire is being thoroughly permeated with the influ- 
ences of Western civilization, Islam is showing the signs of a 
great revival, contrasting strangely with the supineness of 
Christianity. Brahminism, likewise, has displayed an im- 
mense power of resistance. It stood unmoved under the 
Mahometan dominion and its fierce crusade in behalf of 
monotheism.® And although English power has been long 
supreme in India, although it has covered the land with a 
net-work of railways, and in a thousand ways modified the 
usages, institutions and laws of the country, still the rever- 
ence for the ancient religion has suffered no abatement. 
Buddhism alone, seems to lack this strong vitality. It has 
done some brilliant work; it has given birth to broad and 
generous ideas. But it does not have the spiritual stamina, 
without which a religion droops whenever the surrounding 
conditions become at all unfavorable. It vanished before the 
revival of Brahminism in India; it has lost all of its vigor in 
the unspiritual atmosphere of Chinese life. 

Nor in this, need we find any cause of regret. It is rather 
a bright augury for human progress that such a religion 
happens to predominate in the lands now being thrown open 
to the influences of Western civilization. The weakness of 
Buddhism is the hope of the Last. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


The Assassins. 


PART FIRST. 


In the year 1860, the Christian world was horrified by the 


massacres of the Maronites by the Druses. From May to Oc- 
54 See Palgrave’s Essays on Eastern Questions, especially the essay on ‘* the Mahome- 
tan Revival.’”’ p. 111. 
55 Brahminism, little influenced by Mahometanism has modified in no inconsiderable 
degree the Mahometanisin of India. Consult Garcin de Tassy. De la Religion Mussul 
mane dans |" Inde, p. 8, 21, 26, etc. 
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tober of that year, every week there came blood-red news of 
the slaughter of the Christian Maronites by the fanatical Mo- 
hammedan Druses. Both in Protestant and Popish countries, 
sympathy wept for the Maronites, and indignation flamed 
against the persecuting Druses. With the consent of all the 
great powers of Europe the late Emperor of France despatched 
an army to quell the Druses. But when the French troops 
reached the ground, by the statements of the British Consul 
in Syria, it was proved that horrible as had been the excesses 
of the Druses, they had been provoked by the outrages of the 
Maronites. The result of the French expedition was a com- 
pulsory peace between the two tribes. 

They live contiguously around the slopes of Mt. Lebanon 
in Syria. And the Druses are the relics of the once terrible 
community of the Assassins. They are Mussulmans, but 
heretical. When a man dies, not as Mohammed taught, does 
he go direct to heaven or hell, but he comes back to humanity, 
and, purified by, passing through many generations of bodies 
he enters a state of final rest. Religiously they are divided 
into two classes —the initiated and the uninitiated. The for- 
mer class are ascetics. They wear no colored garments, but 
dress with simplicity and scrupulous cleanness. They drink 
neither wine nor spirits. They abjure tobacco. They never 
curse nor swear. They never lie to one another; they only 
tell terrible lies to outsiders, and on the slightest provocation 
murder them. Somewhere in one of the works of that odd 
creature, Thomas De Quincy, he cautions us not to commit 
murder, for if we do, we shall be very apt to proceed by 
degrees to steal, and next to drink, then to swear, and at last, 
alas, to smoke! He must have been thinking of these 
Druses. For though they murder, and so are in danger of 
descending to his anti-climax, they are strong enough to resist 
his law of moral gravitation, and they never fall so low as to 
smoke. 

The second class of the Druses, the uninitiated are free 
from all religious obligations. Among them, to be truthful 
is desirable, as, with a certain class among ourselves to be 
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honest is politic, but on what they judge to be necessary occa- 
sions they may lie. In their whole government and polity, 
the Druses are faded types, tamed representatives, paled 
copies of the most ruthless community who have ever washed 
in human blood the banner of religion. That community was 
the community of the Assasins. Who were they? We all 
know what the word assassination means. It comes from the 
law and practice of the sect of the Assassins. 

Soon after the death of Mohammed his Arabs conquered 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt. At first one in creed, and with 
what they called “ the sword of God ” sweeping all contiguous 
nationalities under the Moslem Law, like all religions they 
soon split into sects. Abjuring the first three Caliphs or suc- 
eessors of the Prophet, the Persian Moslem clung to Ali, the 
fourth successor, as the first real Caliph, and so broke the 
unity of Mohammedanism into.a Sehism. To this day the 
Persian and the Turkish Moslem are one to another hetero- 
dox and orthodox. They occupy to each other the same 
position relatively as the so-called orthodox and liberal parties 
in the Christian Church. Both with them and with us, ortho- 
dox means sound theology, and heterodox unsound. But 
when a candid man of neither party asked the famous Bishop 
Warburton wherein lay the real difference between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, his answer practically settled the dispute. 
Orthodoxy is my doxy. Heterodoxy is your or any other 
man’s doxy. The Persian Moslem dared to differ from the 
Turkish Moslem; and the latter assumed the term orthodox, 
and branded the Persian Moslem as heterodox. But the 
Persian schism bred many subordinate schisms, and one of 
these resulted in the sect of the Assassins. 

At the time we speak of, the Moslem Empire took in Spain 
in the West, Egypt in the centre, Syria in the East, and Persia 
in the farther EKast,—in the heart of Asia. In Persia was 
the chief nest of the Assassins.’ But it was from Egypt that 


the germ of their community was wafted across to Persia. 
In Egypt reigned the Fatimites, so called because they 
descended from Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed. Under 
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this Fatimite dynasty, and on purpose to sustain it, in 1075 
the spawn was laid of the order of the Assassins. At that 
date there arose there a sect of spiritualists called the Isma- 
liens. Under the guise of Islamism they concealed doctrines 
of a very dangerous kind. They were the Jesuits of Moham- 
medanism. Their motto was, “ The good end sanctifies the 
doubtful means.” They taught the indifference of human 
actions. Nothing was bad, nothing good except what was 
convenient. Their motto was, “ Nothing is true, but all is 
allowed.” From their Grand Lodge at Cairo, in Egypt, they 
despatched their Dais, i.e. their missionaries into Persia and 
Syria. Through nine degrees of indoctrination did the Dais 
lead their cleverer and more teachable disciples. Beginning 
with inquiries about the fundamental principles of morality, 
they ended by landing their pupils in a blank Atheism. This 
result, however, was reserved for the heads who were to 
direct. The hands, called Fellows, who were to work, were 
suffered to rest at that limit of instruction which left them 
just religious hope enough to aim at the rewards of a Moham- 
medan Paradise. These, they were taught to expect as cer- 
tain, if they but yielded unhesitating obedience to their 
superior, and died in the service of the Order. 
One distinctive article of the creed inculcated on the Fel- 
lows was that of an invisible Imaun or High Priest. It was 
an old belief in the East, older than St. John’s day, that in 
certain marked individuals was hidden a much larger portion 
of the Divine Nature than was accorded to even the godliest 
of ordinary men. St. John, in his gospel, seizes the idea, and 
appropriates it to his Master. “In the beginning was ‘the 
Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God.” 
That is, that the Logos, the energy of God became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ. What he calls the Logos, the Mussulman 
fanatics called the Imaum,— the representative of God. <Ac- 
cording to them, there had been a succession of nine con- 
cealed Imauns,— all descending from Mohammed. But the 
last, in whom the Divinity, was most apparent, was a person 
called Ismail. And from him they took their first name of 
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Ismailites or Ismailiens, as afterwards, from another source, 
which we shall reach in due time, they won the name of As- 
sassins. As the ancient Jews for their Messiah, so these Is- 
mailiens looked for their final Imaum. Meanwhile, concealing 
in himself the Holy Ghost, their Grand Master was the visi- 
ble representative of the coming Imaum. In him dwelt a 
heavenlp essence, never lost, but, on the death of each incum- 
‘bent, passing to his successor, to be at last gloriously devel- 
oped in some chosen one who shauld blaze upon the world as 
the Incarnation of the Supreme God. Such to-day is the 
Messianic hope of the Druses of Mt. Lebanon. Calling them- 
selves Moslem, rightly, they are neither Mussulmans nor 
Christians, but expectants of the supreme Imaun, who was 
long ago the hope of the Ismailians, and afterwards of the As- 
sassins. 

Hassan, the Founder of the of the Assassins. Claiming 
descent from Ismail, the last of the _ Imaums, from the Grand 
Lodge of the order at Cairo,in the year 1078 A.D. there came 


into the north of Persia a young man called Hassan. Clear of 
perception, prompt of action, unscrupulous of purpose, he was 
in every way adapted to be the High Priest of the new communi- 
iy of murder. Deeply versed, besides, in the secret teachings of 
the Egyptian Ismailiens, for Persia and the East, he an- 
nounced himself their highest apostle. An incident in the 


beginning of his career expresses the nature of the man. 
While yet a pupil at the college of a famous Doctor of the 
Moslem Law, with two of the foremost of his fellow-students 


he bound himself and them to share fate and fortune together. 
Whoever of the three first rose to eminence or wealth was 


sworn to uplift the others of the triad. One of them became 
Vizier to the Sultan of Bagdad, and remained Vizier to three 


successive Sultans. Liberally he assisted the second of the 
three to the literary ease which alone he courted. Hassan 


was of a fiercer kind. Not lucre nor literary culture were his 
aims, but rule and power. Next to his own place the Vizier 


welcomed him to the highest office in the State. But, next, 
he must be above the Vizier. Gratitude was a feeling un- 
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known to Hassan. ° Ingratiating himself with the Sultan, he 
supplanted the Vizier. Suddenly the wheel of his good for- 
tune turned, and he was whirled into disgrace. He fled. 
Years afterwards on Sultan and Vizier he took sweet revenge ; 
on the former by poison, on the latter by the dirks of his As- 
sassins. The two had done him good. He had betrayed and 
outraged them. But there are natures which avenge their 
own crimes on their victims. Of such a nature was Hassan. 
He harbored with a friend in Ispahan in Persia. And 
to his host, said Hassan,‘ Had I but two devoted friends, 
I should speedily be avenged of the Turk and the Peasant ; 
ie. of the Sultan and the Vizier. Two devoted friends! 
It was the word by which he named that class in the order he- 
organized who devoted themselves to death at his word. 
Perplexed by his ominous speech, his host thought Hassan’s 
brain disordered by his ill-fortune ; so he kept a watch upon 
his guest, soothed his humors, and gave him such aromatic 
foods and drinks, as, in those days, were deemed sanatives 
for a distempered mind. It was distempered with the fever 
that burns in the brain of the tiger for atime baffled of his 
prey, and brooding in his den over the bones he shall crunch, 


and the hot blood he shall lap from his victim’s heart to- 
morrow. And no such medicine as his host served to Hassan 


could minister to a disease like that. The caresses of his 
keeper only exasperated him. He left Persia for Egypt. 


Twenty years thereafter, his Persian host, now become his con- 
vert, and the Sultan and the Vizier destroyed, Hassan said to 


his friend, “ Aba, when I spoke to you of two of the devoted 
to wreak my vengeance on the Turk and the Peasant, which 


of us two needed most the aromatic meats and drinks you 
gave me?” 


From Egypt the uneasy Hassan struck eastward as far as 
India, through all that immense region dispensing his mis- 


sionaries, and multiplying the number of his disciples. In 
the mountain chain which runs round the border of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and bounds that part of the north of Persia, stood a 


strong castle called Alamut, or the nest of the vulture. He 
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had long coveted it for the centre of his power. The Gov- 
ernor, Mehdi, was a loyal subject of the Sultan of Persia. 
But his garrison held many of Hassan’s secret followers. 

When Hassan besieged tie fort, conscious of the treachery 
within, Mehdi listened to proposals of capitulation. These 
were, the surrender of the fortress, and as much land around 
it as could be covered by the hide of an ox. Unread in 
Virgil, Mehdi knew nothing of the similar stratagem by which 
Queen Dido won Carthage and its surrounding territory. 
Clutching the 3,000 ducats with which Hassan bribed him, 
he felt sure that the advantage was on his own side. But 
when, cutting the hide into strips as thin as a shoe-tie, Hassan 
girt within their cincture the whole territory of Alamut, 
Mehdi recoiled and talked of trickery. Hassan’s followers 
within threw wide the gates, thrust out the Governor, and 
welcomed the beseigers, and for three-score years thereafter, 
Hassan couched in the vulture’s nest. 

For the promised 8,000 ducats Hassan gave the discomfited 
Governor an order on the chief of a neighboring castle. It 
was instantly honored and paid. The governors of twenty 
fortresses commanding a wide stretch of country were all 
secretly in Hassan’s service. And in ten years from the sur- 
render of Alamut, all these garrisons were filled with his 
avowed subjects and members of the order of the Assassins. 

Conscious that as yet he was too weak to mate with the 
power of Persia, he put himself under vassalage to the Sultan 
of Egypt. That Sultan was the protector of the parent stock 
of the Ismailiens. For not until after Hassan’s migration to 
Persia was there given them the name of Assassins.. Under 
the shield of the Soldan of Egypt, he was safe from the 
power of Persia; for at that time the Eastern was weaker 
than the Western Sultanate, and to touch Hassan Persia 
must defy Egypt, and be destroyed. And the sovereign 
of Persia was his old enemy whom he had insulted, and Nizam 
was the Vizier whom he had tried to supplant. From the 
just wrath of both he had fled ; but he had a long memory, 
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and had now thousands of daggers to stab at his word, and 
Sultan and Vizier alike were doomed. 

Pausing in his personal story, let us glance at the organi- 
zation of his unique and deadly Order. Up to this time it 
had consisted of two classes only. These he had brought 
with him from the original Grand Lodge of the Ismailiens in 
Egypt. They were first the Dais or Missionaries instructed 
in the secret doctrine of Atheism, and in the indifference of 
all moral conduct; and next the Fellows or Companions, the 
commons of the sect. The latter were only partially instructed 
in the blasphemous tenets of the Missionaries, and were 
bound to, at least, an outward, but a stringent observance of 
the Moslem law. But to distinguish his community from 
every other that had ever existed among men, Hassan now 
instituted a third class. We have already hinted at them as 
the Devoted. 

In ancient Egypt the religious mysteries, the meaning. of 
the symbols of worship, were the prerogatives of the priestly 
class. They were jealously hidden from the multitude. Like 
the Assassins, the old Egyptians were separated into classes, 
and the barriers between these were impassable. The me- 
chanic could never become a farmer ; neither of these a sol- 
dier; nor any of all of them a priest. The Sons were inden- 


tured to the occupations of their fathers. Hence dexterity in 
details and execution. 


Hence poverty of originality in conception. The priest class 
was supreme. No monarch could reign until he first became 
a priest. Next came the military; next the husbandmen ; 
lastly, the shepherds. 

Again, by the skill of a priesthood avaricious of power, the 
old Hindoos submitted to the inconvenient intricacies of 
castes. Similar to those of Egypt, were those of ancient, and 
are still those of Modérn India. First, high caste Brahmin, 
then through the military, and next through the agriculturist 
class, they rank in a descending scale to the poor Pariah. 

In the Order of the Knights Templar, between whose con- 
stitutions and those of the Assassins there is a suspicious like- 
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ness, there was also a Priestly Grand Master, like the Old 
Man of the Mountain,— in a word, like Hassan. Under him 
were priestly Knights like the Dais of the Assassins, and 
under them squires and novices bound to absolute obedience 
to their superiors. 

The Jesuits of the Papal Church have a similar graduation 
of ranks and classes. 

Did the Assassins copy from old Egypt, where they were 
born? Did the Knights Templar catch their organization from 
the Assassins ? We know that they were on frequent and friend- 
ly terms with the murderers. And did the Jesuits, who, in so 
many countries of Europe, throttled the Reformation, and who 
have always been the skilful, and ruthless, and formidable ene- 
mies of freedom of thought, deduce their organization and their 
polity from Hassan, the prime head of a league of conspirators 
against the common rights of man? Who knows? But, as 
says the stale proverb, “ History repeats itself.” 

Certain it is, that, for the first time in history, among the 
Asssssins was the experiment made and accomplished, of 
consecrating one rank of a religious order to the practice of 
assassination as a religious duty. Twice already have we 
alluded to them as “the Devoted.” It was they who gave 
the name of Assassins to the whole Order of which they 
formed the third and lowest rank. In addition to the vows of 
obedience in all ordinary things which held the Fellows in 
submission, the ‘“ Devoted” were bound by a special obliga- 
tion. Without doubt or scruple they were sworn to osey the 
word of the God whose priest was Hassan. To prison, to stab, to 
slaughter any foe to the Order, or any obstructer of its policy, 
was the duty to which they were dedicated. And if, in their 
performance of their work they fell, theirs was everlasting 
honor among their brethren on earth, and immortal happiness 
in the Paradise of Mohammed. They* went forth on their 
commissions, and for two hundred years, from Syria on the 
confines of Europe, away far into the centre of Asia, at a 
word from the Grand Master, they steeped their steps in 
human blood. Like the Knights Templar, they wore a garb 
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symbolic of their at once sacred and bloody mission ; white 
robes for purity of purpose, and veneration for their divine 
Imaum, red turbans, red boots, and red girdles, for the fluid 
in which they hoped to wash their souls into the purity which 
would fit them for Paradise. Their arms were daggers only. 

In his strong hill tower of Alamut, in the centre of the web 
of terror and death which he had woven over a third part of 
the world, sat always Hassan, the Monster Spider. -To his 
“ Devoted,” his look was law. And at his word, for hun- 
dreds of miles beyond his own territories swarmed his taran- 
tulass carrying poison, wounds, and death, wherever he 
pointed his finger. His existence was a terror to all Eastern 
Princes and peoples: He was called the “ Sheik al Jebal.’ 
“ Sheik’ means ‘ chief,’ and “old.” For the Eastern 
assume that age means wisdom. And “ Jebal”’ means 
“mountain.” His castle of Alamut was fortified upon a 
mountain. Hence his historic title, “the Old Man of the 
Mountain.” Nor cot nor castle was safe from his ten thou- 
sand daggers. <A breath from him, and the mightiest Prince 
in the crusading hosts before Jerusalem, or the highest Sultan 
heading the hostile Moslem opposing them, was marked for 
doom. Not under Hassan, but under two of his successors, 
surrounded by his gallant soldiers, by one of the “ Devoted” 
was Edward the First of England stabbed by a poisoned dag- 
ger. He was barely saved from death by his Queen Eleanor 
sucking the venom from the wound. One of the chief princes 
of the Crusades, Conrad of Montzerrat, was slaughtered by 
their knives. In each of these cases, under the swords of 
the enraged soldiers the Assassins were hacked to pieces. 
But they had obeyed their Imaun, and their survivors were 
sure that the murderer had gone to Paradise. No strength of 
hosts, no strength of walls, however guarded, were proof 
against those fell stillettoes. By wile, and if need were, by 
patient wateh for years, sure as the sleuth hound, the 
Assassin tracked his prey and killed it. 

The capture of Alamut by the Order brought war with 
Persia. The Sultan was the same who, twenty years ago 
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protected Hassan ; the Vizier was Hassan’s old schoolmate 
and patron. Hassan had insulted both, and had now stolen 
one of their strongest fortresses. They urged a strong army 
against Alamut. As yet too weak to cope in battle with the 
strength of Persia, one of the ** Devoted” sheathed his dirk 
in the heart of the Vizier, and afew days after the Sultan 
succumbed to poison. The death of the Sultan and his Vizier 
shook all Asia, but less with terror than with rage. The 
Assassins were everywhere denounced as murderers and out- 
laws to be cut down like wolves. Their castles were 
assaulted, their lands were ravaged, and when taken them- 
selves were mercilessly put to the sword. 

Meanwhile their daggers raged on every side. From the 
rags of the wayside beggar, from the cloak of the praying 
dervish, from the sleeve of the letter-carrier, from the sash of 
the slave waiting at table, the stilletto gleamed and struck. 
For months, for years would one of the Devoted link himself 
to the most menial servitude, but almost certainly his proba- 
tion was consummated at last by the death of his Master and 
his own. 

Mistaking the Governor of Khorassan for another dignitary 
spotted in their tablets, three of them in succession fell upon 
him. They were all struck down ; but, writhing in the pangs 
of their own deaths, they dragged him with them into eter- 
nity. After the murder by three of them of the Governor of 
Aleppo and. his sons, two of the Assassins were killed, and 
the third taken alive. He fiercely sought his promised Para- 
dise by suicide. Sandjar was the successor of the Sultan who 
had protected Hassan, and who had been poisoned by him. 
Sandjar was the most puissant Prince in that part of Asia. 
At war with the Assassins, he was pressing them closely. 
His brother and general were poisoned. And one morning 
himself awoke to see a dirk sticking in his pillow, and a note 
beside it, running thus: ‘ Had we chosen, instead of your 
pillow, this steel would have searched your heart.” He 
retreated and made peace. 

The death of Hassan was in quiet contrast with his life of 


\ 
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blood. For no guilt proved he had slaughtered two of his 
own sons. Murder had become a necessity to him, and it 
tasted racier in kin blood than in that of others. And at the 
age of ninety, not on a bed of horror, but quietly in his fort of 
Alamut, outside of which he had not trode for five and thirty » 
years, gently as a child he died. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Ancient Biblical Manuscripts and Libraries. 


Tue Eastern Monasteries, the Coptic Convents of Egypt, those of 
the Desert, those on Mt. Sinai, and near the Dead Sea, seem to have 
been the chief depositories of such remains of ancient literature, 
especially of a religious kind, as have survived the destructions of 
war, and escaped the ravages of time, and the criminal neglect of 
custodians. But the most noted of all these ancient libraries are 
found in the religious houses on Mt. Athos, a lofty promontory, some 
six thousand feet in height, which is the termination of a peninsular 
in Turkey, stretching about forty miles into the /£gean sea. at its 
northwest extremity. This rocky region in ages gone was almost 
covered with monasteries inhabited by thousands of monks, who were 
chiefly occupied in copying manuscripts, mostly of a biblical, theologi- _ 
cal and ecclesiastical character. There are at the present time - 
twenty or thirty of these monasteries, partially ruined, remaining, 
into which are gathered from six to seven thousand monks, as ignorant 
and indolent as their predecessors were wise and industrious. In the 
libraries of these crumbling convents some of the most important and 
precious Scripture manuscripts were preserved for centuries, escaping 
the destructive tury both of Pagau and Mohammedan. Many of these 
have been purchased by travellers, within a few years, and deposited 
in the various libraries of Europe. 

The Nitrian Desert, so called, stretches westward from the Nile 
toward the Atlas range of mountains. This barren waste, with here 
and there a low gravel hill, intensely heated by the burning rays of 
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the sun, once contained three hundred Coptie eonvents! A few of 
these remain, half ruined, each occupied by ten or twenty “ dirty, 
ignorant, barefooted monks.” Here priceless literary treasures have 
been discovered by paleographers and scholarly travellers. In the 
fortress towers, in vaults, and vacant cells, ancient manuscripts have 
been found heaped up in indiscriminate confusion, the contents of 
which their monkish keepers are wholly unable to decipher, and there 
left to the slow decay of ages. From these places have been rescued 


by antiquarian explorers rolls of manuscript which could not now be 


purchased for ten times their weight in gold; works which have 
proved of inestimable value to the critical inquiries of laborers in the 
several fields of classical, biblical, and ecclesiastical literature. But 


towers and cells are not the only depositories of these treasures. The 


following is from a diligent writer on the subject : — 

“Sometimes a ruinous cellar or underground vault is discovered 
filled with manuscripts more or less destroyed by mold and damp. 
Ages ago, perhaps, in a hurried day of peril from barbarian or Mo- 
hammedan invasion, the whole precious library was thrown into the 
cellar and hidden over with rubbish. The attack came, or the long 
siege, and the destruction or dispersion of the fraternity followed. 
Years or generations after the brotherhood was gathered again within 
the sacred walls. But here lay the library in the long-forgotten 
cellar, unnoticed, uncared for by the illiterate tenants of the cloisters 
above. And in some cases there it still lies undiscovered. Lord 
Budhoe, a few years since, found such a library by descending through 
a trap-door, candle in hand. He says, ‘ To appearance it seemed as if, 
on some sudden emergency, the whole library had been thrown for 
security down this trap-door, and that they had remained undis- 
turbed in their dust and neglect for some centuries.’ 

Inquirers have sometimes been informed that the convent had no 
library or manuscripts; and afterwards, on attending the reli- 
gious services, have found ‘a double row of long-bearded, holy 
fathers, shouting the Kyrie Eleison, each of them standing, to save 
their bare feet from the dampness of the marble floor, upon a great 
folio volume.’ One explorer found precious vellum manuscripts, 
which are now the jewels of European collections, in use as coverings 
of large open preserve-jars. In some apartments the floors were 


discovered strewn with books and fragments, scattered leaves written 


upon ages ago, in Coptic, Syriac, or Arabic characters. In one of 


these old monasteries such a fioor was found covered eight inches 
deep with manuscripts of greater or less antiquity. 
An English paleographist, who is one of the most indefatigable and 


zealous explorers after these ancient leaves, had been told by a French 
friend that the books of a certain African monastery were somewhere 
in the oil-cellar, but that it was impossible to induce the monks to 
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permit access to them. In his visit there, he professed a strong desire 

to see the oil-cellar. The prior refused permission. But at last, by 

cajolery and bribes, and the liberal use of his wine flasks, he gained 

his object. They reached the cellar by a narrow, gloomy staircase, 

found it a large vaulted apartment, with immense empty oil-jars 

ranged about the sides; but there were no books visible. At length 

he took the torch into his own hand, and made a narrow scrutiny of 
the whole vault. He discovered a small door opening into a narrow 

little stone closet, which was filled twq feet deep with Syriac manu-- 
scripts. There he stayed for a long time, examining the mass of 
vellum leaves, and studying their contents, notwithstanding the cloud 

of pungent dust, as well as he could under the flickering light which 

was held for him in turn by the sneezing monks. He informs us 

that that vaulted closet held manuscripts which now form one of the 

chief treasures of the British Museum.” 


The reader will doubtless remember the story of the discovery of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, as told by Tischendorf, who in 1844 found some 
loose leaves of it in a waste-basket in the convent of St. Katherine on 
Mt. Sinai, which, putting him on the scent, enabled him fifteen years 
later, 1859, to unearth the most valuable manuscript of the Bible | 
known to exist, dating back probably to a period somewhere between 
A.D. 350 and 300. 

In many cases, however, the long neglect has resulted in the entire 


destruction of the volumes, the leaves falling to pieces on being 
handled, or the writing having become wholly illegible. Whole 
libraries have perished in this way, and volumes which would cast a 
flood of light upon many vexed questions of history, put at rest many 
controversies on biblical subjects, and settle important points of criti- 
cism, have crumbled into dust. The Christian scholar can hardly 
find a more melancholy spectacle than one of these ruined monastic 
libraries. He feels, as he stands before it, that he has come too late. 


The fruit he sought has turned into ashes before he could reach it. 
But we must turn from this part of our subject to give the reader 


a brief description of the three manuscripts of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which are regarded as the most important and serviceable in 


the world. 


About the commencement of the seventeenth century, Cyril, Pri- 
mate of Alexandria, afterwards Patriarch of Constantantinople, dis- 
covered in the Alexandrian Library a manuscript written in Greek 


characters, containing the entire Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, with several other semi-sacred writings. About the year 
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1628, being influenced by the services which had been rendered to 
him by the then English Embassador, he sent this manuscript, which 
he valued highly, to England, as a present to the then reigning mon- 
arch, Charles I. Being at first placed in the King’s private library, 
it once narrowly escaped destruction by fire, and in the year 1753 it 
was deposited in the Library of the British Museum, where it now 
remains. It is believed both: from notes and traditions regarding the 
‘origin of the manuscript, and from internal evidence which itself ‘ 
bears, to have been the work of a pious Greek woman residing in 


Alexandria, named Theckla, and it is supposed to have been executed 
about the middle of the Fifth Century. 


The library of the Vatican at Rome contains a manuscript of the 
Old and New Testaments, which has been there from the foundation 


of the library, and it is not known frém whence it came or by whom 
it was executed. It is written on very fine vellum in the Greek 


character, and the original writing, where it is still visible, is exceed- 
ingly fine and graceful, but the writing has been retouched since it 


was first placed in the library, and the original penmanship is only 


visible in a few instances. It has been counted as’ the oldest and 


most authentic copy of the original Scriptures in existence. For- 
merly scholars and others were allowed access to it, but latterly it 


has been guarded with jealous care, and but few persons can obtain 


even a sight of it. 


The Sinaitic we have already mentioned. This is now regarded 
as the oldest and most reliabe, standing at the head of the uncials. 


A few words additional to the preceding statements for the benefit 
of such of out readers as are not familiar with the subject. These 
manuscripts are all written in capital letters (called uncial, or large), 
from the Latin wncia, inch, each letter of course being separate, by 
itself; which gives some idea of the labor of transcription. Curi- 
ously enough in the Alexandrine codex, accents and breathings are 
found at the commencement of the book of Genesis, but are soon dis- 
continued ; as if the copyist thought the labor too great, and aban- 
doned it. The letters run into one continuous word from the begin- 
ning, without stops or marks, except sometimes a point at the end of 
a sentence, or what would in modern use be a paragraph, placed on a 
level with the top of the preceding letter. Sometimes a space occurs 
at the end of a subject, or where there is a transition from one theme 
to another. The following, Matt. v. 44, will give some idea of this 
method of writing : 
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BUTISAYUNTOYOULOVEYOURENEMIES 
BLESSTHEMTHATCURSEYOUDO 


GOODTOTHEMTHATHATEYOUANDPRAYFOR 
THEMWHICHDESPITEFULLYUSEYOUANDPER 
SECUTEYOUTHATYEMAYBETHECHILDRENOF 
YOURFATHERWHICHISINHEAVEN. 


These manuscripts are not complete, having in the course of the 
ages lost many of their leaves, and in some cases whole books. ‘The 
Alexandrian wants Matt. i. 1 to xxv. 5; John vi. 50 to viii. 52; 2 
Cor. iv. i3 to xii. 6; and several leaves are missing from the Psalms. 
The arrangement of the books differs from ours, the Catholic Epistles 
following the Acts, and Hebrews coming before the pastoral epistles 
of Paul. There is added to this manuscript the only known copy of 
the epistle of Clemens Romanus. 

The Vatican has lost all from Hebrews ix. 14, to the end of the 


New Testament, including the epistles to Timothy, Titus and Philemon. 
The Sinaitic has the New Testament complete, without the loss of 
a single leaf, but the Old Testament portion is considerably mutilated. 
Appended to this manuscript is the entire Epistle of Barnabas, and a 
portion of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
It is curious that the Alexandrian codex has two columns to a 
page, the Vatican three, and the Sinaitic four. The page of the 


Alexandrian is about thirteen inches by ten; each column having 
fifty lines, averaging twenty letters to a line; so that a page contains 


about two thousand letters. A page of our QUARTERLY measures 
nine inches by six, and contains thirty-seven lines to a page, with 


about fifty letters to a line, making a little less than two thousand to 
the page. 


The Influence of Cruel Punishments. 


In the QuarTERLY for October, 1872, in an article on “ The Ob- 
ject of Punishment,” we stated, in reply to the argument that End- 
less Punishment is the greatest terror, and therefore the greatest 
restraint to evildoers, that there was a degree of cruelty to which 
punishments cannot go without a corrupting and hardening reflex 
action on the community, worse in its social effects than the evils 
they are intended to correct. Lately in our reading we came upon 
the following account of the Nurnberg Torture Chamber, as given 
by a correspondent of the English Spectator, and copied into Every 


\ 
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Saturday. The writer takes the same ground in regard to the point 
named, and illustrates our position that there is a degree of savagery 
beyond which law and its penalties cannot be pushed without injury 
to the public morals; while, at the same time, it is evident that the 
terribleness of the punishment does not exert the restraining influ- 
ence claimed for it: 

“The executioner himself — the ‘ tormentor’— must, one would 
think, soon grow callous ; and one would think too that no good man 
would willingly undertake such a post. On the part of both judge 
and executioner, the torture was most likely to be abused, most likely 
to have a corrupting effect on the minds of those who had anything to 
do with it. It might be argued, that, by making punishment yet 
more terrible than the mere infliction of death, it better fulfilled its 
purpose of striking terror into others. We need hardly say that ex- 
perience does not bear out this argument; and, as a matter of fact, 
we may doubt whether this was the argument really most present to 
_ the minds of the inventors or inflictors of cruel forms of death. In 

ruder and coarser minds, the prevailing feeling would be that of 
direct vengeance on the criminal,—a feeling which might easily 
degenerate into an actual pleasure in the suffering inflicted. A pro- 
longed death of any kind, like the deaths of Ravaillac and Damiens, 
is much more of a spectacle; it supplies much more of interest and 
curiosity, than a mere hanging or beheading. When the most learned 
physicians of Paris had settled how Damiens might be put to most 
pain, all Paris went to look at the show as if it had been a bear- 
baiting or a pigeon-shooting.” 


To give this a closer connection with the subject of the article 
named above, we insert a description of some of the instruments 
of the aforesaid “Torture Chamber,” revealing the character 
of the horrible torments inflected on criminals and heretics. And 
how much these abominations did in the way of salutary restraint 
upon the evil-inclined; how much they terrified the dangerous 
classes, and prevented them from indulging their passion for 
cruelty and crime, may be seen in the disorder and violence, the bru- 
tality, rapine and bloodshed which everywhere prevailed in medizval 
society. And the effect on those engaged in these legal tortures, is 
illustrated in the religious world by the savage and diabolical satisfac- 
tion with which the priests of the Inquisition contemplated the terrors 
and the agonies of their unhappy victims; as also by the butcheries 
and barbarities practised upon the Albigenses and Waldenses, and 
the defenseless Protestant populations of the Low Countries at the 
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bidding of that compound of fanatic and fiend, Philip II of Spain- 
But to the description : 


“It brings us nearer to the frightful jurisprudence of a past time to 
see with one’s-own eycs the engines which the perverse ingenuity of 
man devised for the express purpose of inflicting suffering on his 
fellows. We have a little show of our own on a smaller scale; but 
English patriotism has sometimes tried to make itself believe that the 
instruments of torture which survive in the Tower were brought over 
in the Spanish Armada for the purpose of tormenting English Pro- 
testants. Nurnberg has a much larger stock to display ; ‘and, if we 
may believe the guide whose flickering lamp leads the way through 
these accursed vaults, men were walking about Nurnberg within 
living memory who had themselves felt some of the lesser tortures in 
their own persons. There is the rack, the thumb-screw, the cord, the 
ladder, the chair set thick with nails, the weights for the feet, and — 
what we think of as an engine rather of military than of civic cruelty 
— the famous wooden horse, “ the colt foaled of an acorn,” which at 
Nurnberg goes by the name of the Spanish ass. At last a journey 
through many narrow passages and massive doors, a path evidently 
designed as’a fitting approach to the crowning horror of all, leads us 
to the master-pieee of devilish skill in this “particular craft, — the 
iron virgin. A: figure with no definite limbs, but which might pass 
for a female form shrouded in a spreading cloak, is crowned with a 
distinct woman’s head, with a ruff and head-dress of an antique local 
fashion. This is the iron virgin, whose deadly embrace was the 
most fearful means of inflicting death. The figure opened, and the 
victim was thrust into its destroying grip: as it closed, nails pierced 
every part of his body, two being specially mapped out to hit the 
eyes ; and, if life was not at once put an end to, he fell to starve and 
rot in a lower depth, a yet more hidden vault below.” 


The writer omits to mention that in the Inquisition ‘this figure was 
placed in the Hall of Judgment; and when the wretched heretic was 
condemned to death, in certain cases he was ordered to kiss the 
“Virgin ” as he left the room; and as he moved forward to do this, 
he stepped upon a spring which set the infernal machine in motion. 
As the arms opened to release him, a trap-door was opened under his 
feet through which he fell into a well, the walls of which were thickly - 
set with sharp knife-blades; and so he was cut and pierced and torn 
until he reached the bottom, and fell into the dungeon below. 

And here we must mention a singular discovery recently made in 
one of the old prisons of Paris. A fire, set we think during the 
reign of the Commune, partially destroyed two out of three towers at 
the Court of Cassation, and a few weeks ago the workmen engaged 
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in repairing one of them, called the Tower of St. Louis, came unex- 
pectedly upon a mysteriously deep well. 


“This was contrived curiously in the wall facing the quay, and 
proves to be nothing less than the fatal dungeon of the old Palace of 
St. Louis. Yet none of the historians of the Conciergerie mention it, 
and chance and mischance only have now made it known. An open- 
ing of two square yards in one of the turrets reveals a horrid tunnel 
reaching the level of the Seine. There it forms a gallery sloping 
downwards to the bed of the river. The attempt to penetrate into 
this dreadful dungeon was fruitless, as the interior is lined with 
sharp iron spears and points which cross each other in every direc- 
tion. When this tower of St. Louis was used occasionally as the 
dwelling of the Kings of France captives of note were confined in its 
underground prisons, and when the powers that were became anxious 
to get rid of any one of them they led him through a passage formed 
in the interior of the wall towards this newly-discovered dungeon. 
A secret door was opened, and he was precipitated into the yawning 
chasm, and there, transfixed by spikes, he perished in slow torture. 
Of course, it may be easily imagined that it was only portions of 
skeletons that ever reached the bed of the Seine. The discovery of 
this relic of a barbarous age is another milestone marking the pro- 
gress of humanity.”? 


‘* Pietro Rodriguez, a Portuguese jeweler, while pursuing his occupation in the city 
of Mexico, was, in 1595, accused before the tribunal of the inquisition, and after suffer- 
ing a variety of tortures, was condemned to be buried alive in a vault in the Convent 
de St. Domingo in that city. He was then 88 years old. The Convent de St. Domingo 
was lately demolished in search of treasure supposed to be concealed there, and the 
body of Rodriguez taken out of the vault exactly as when placed there 270 years 
before. His daughter, two and a half years of age, was lving under her father's feet, 
jond as perfectly preserved as himself. The evidences of torture on the body of the 

eweler are perfectly apparent. {In one respect, however, the appearance does not 
coincide with the record. The miserable man must have died in the hands of his tor- 
mentors. The position of his hands.shows that he was suspended by the body and 
neck until he died. Marks of the cord and of the burning iron are deeply recorded 
on the various parts of his body.’’ 


In further illustration of our argument respecting the demoralizing 
and brutalizing effects of cruel punishments, we add the following, 
which we came upon in a work just published by Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co., “The Foreigner in Cathay.” The work is by the British Con- 
sul at Shanghae, after thirty years residence in China. Every one 
has heard of the revolting and barbarous character of the punish- 
ments inflicted on criminals by Chinese laws ; and also of the readi- 
ness of this people, on provocation, to commit, as the writer says, 
“the most fiendish and atrocious acts of which human nature has 
heen found capable.” He apologizes for the last named fact, by 
saying : — 


1To this add the following illustration of the tenderness of priestcraft: 
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“Tt is not impossible that they owe much of this tendency to the 
extreme rigor of their code, and to the cruelty as well as frequency 
with which they see its penalties carried into effect, as also to the 
vast amount of want and woe to which their minds become habit- 
uated in the ever-recurring series of famines and rebellions that de- 
vastate the country. Could other laws, which, although rigorous, are 
after all well suited to the genius of the people, be more justly and 
humanely administered, could’ national disaster be rendered less 
frequent or terrible in its effects by the exercise of a wiser and 
more vigorous policy on the part of the government, there is every 
reason to believe that the better tendencies of the people would soon 
gather strength, and that the more ferocious part of their nature 
would in time be tempered into a true and manly courage.” 


A Chaldean Account of the Deluge. 


For some time past the reading public has been excited by a dis- 
covery recently made, in the British Museum, of Terra Cotta tablets, 
found at Nineveh, containing the Chaldean account of the Flood. It 
seems these tablets have been in the Museum for fifteen years, with- 
out having been examined in all that long time. Recently they were 
dragged into light, and to the great astonishment and delight of lin- 
guists and theologians were found to contain among other things an 
account, in the cuneiform character, of the Deluge recorded in Gene- 
sis. Mr. George Smith, a distinguished oriental scholar, immediately 
set himself to the work of arranging the fragments, and translating 
the inscriptions, which date from the reign of Assurbanipal, King of 
Assyria B. C. 668. These inscriptions, however, it was found had 
been copied from still older ones, which Mr. Smith places at about 
1600 years before Christ, in the reign of a king called Izdubar. This 
king, falling sick, went to inquire of Sisit who had been translated to 
the land of spirits, it seems, but appeared, to Izdubar, and at his 
request related to him the story of the Flood. 

Sisit states that the gods revealed to him the coming deluge, and 
commanded him to build a ship and put his family and all the seed of 
life into it; the ship was then to be launched into the sea. Here 
there is a break for fifteen lines. Where the document again be- 
comes intelligible, Sisit relates how he finished the ark and shut the 
door, followed by his obeying the command, and the commencement 
of the flood. The flood is described, and various deities are stated to 
have been engaged in causing it. After a description of the wrath 
of the god Bel, of the tempest and the flood, of the destruction of the 
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inhabitants, the multitude of floating corpses, and the general wreck 
of the world, Sisit proceeds in his narrative as follows : — 


“T was carried through the sea. The doer of evil, and’ the whole 
of mankind who turned to sin, like reeds their corpses floated. I 
opened the window, and the light broke in, over my refuge it passed ; 
I sat still aud over my refuge came peace. I was carried over the 
shore, the boundary of the sea, for twelve measures it ascended over 
the land. ‘To the country of Nizir, went the ship, and to pass over it, 
it was not able. The first day and the second day, the third day and 
the fourth day, the fifth and sixth, the mountain of Nizir the same. 
On the seventh day in the course of it I sent forth a dove, and it left. 
The swallow went and searched and a resting-place it did not find, 
and it returned. I sent a raven, and it left. The raven went, and 
the corpses on the waters it saw, and it did eat, it swam, and wan- 
dered away, and did not return. I sent the animals forth, to the four 
winds I poured out a libation, I built an altar on the peak of the 
mountain, by seven herbs I cut, at the bottom of them, I placed reeds, 
pines aud simgar. The gods collected at its burning, the gods like 
sumbe over the sacrifice gathered. From of old, also, the great God 
in his course, the great brightness Anu had created. In those days I 
prayed, May the gods come to my altar; may Bel not come to my 
altar, for he did not consider, and had made a tempest, and my people 
he had consigned to the deep from of old; also Bel in his course saw 
the ship, and went Bel with anger filled to the gods and spirits ; let 
not any one come out alive, let not a man be saved from the deep. 
Ninip his mouth opened and spake, and said to the warrior Bel, 
‘Who then will be saved?’ When his judgment was accomplished, 
Bel went up to the midst of the ship, he took my hand and brought 
me out, me he brought out, he caused me to bring my wife to my 
side, he purified the country, he established in a covenant.” 


The London Telegraph, a journal of vast circulation, has sent Mr. 
Smith into the East on an exploring expedition into the regions from 
which these archeologicak treasures come. Report has recently 
come that he has already discovered no less than ecghty inscriptions 
in this tongue, some of which are bilingual, or written in two lan- 
guages, thus affording invaluable help toward decipherment. Some 
of them, it is already ascertained, throw light en important historical 
and biblical problems. ° 

Such in brief is the narrative as given in these remarkable relics of 
Chaldean literature; and its surprising accord with the record in 
Genesis is another illustration of the ever accumulating evidence that 
every new discovery in sacred archeology is a new proof of the sub- 
stantial truth and integrity of the Bible narratives. The best account 
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of the work of Mr. Smith, and of. the difficulties he has had to over- 


come in his labors of arranging, harmonizing and translating the 


broken tablets, is given in Scribner's Book Buyer, speaking of the 
translation, which is accompanied by two photographs, it says : — 


“These photographs are the size of the original tablets, and com- 
prize front and back views of the fragments, some twenty in number, 
from which the three different copies of the text are derived, these 
fragments being brought together during a search through sev eral 
thousands of smaller pieces. It is difficult. to conceive anything 
more hopeless to an uninitiated eye than the attempt to decipher 
these almost indistinguishable .scratches; yet, from Mr. Smith’s 
account, it is clear that he is able not only to read but to critically 
weigh and estimate the correctness of their texts. He shows that, 
though written in the Semitic-Assyrian language of Nineveh, they 
must have been translated from originals in the Babylonian language 
current in Lower Messapotamia, and even then of so old a date as 
not always to be intelligible to the Assyrian translator. They are 
clearly due, in fact, to the race who founded the first Oriental empire 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, and in whose language Semitic, and 
Hamitic or Ethiopian elements are largely mixed. 

The very existence of this community, from whence human history 
begins, has only been known to us for a few years. All our present 
information respecting it is found in Dr. Rawlinson’s Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (three vols. Evo); but we 
have reason to look forward to great discoveries, as, through the 
euterprise of a newspaper (Zhe Daily Telegraph), Mr. Smith has 
lately set out to make explorations of the sites where, in his own 
words, ‘lies the buried literature of the earliest civilization in the 
world.’ His dissertation, accompanying the photographs, contains a 
full comparison of the Assyrian Legend with the biblical account, the 
version of Berosus and of ‘the classical writers. While it is apparent 
that they all relate to the same events, minor differences show the 
the existence of independent traditions ; ‘ The biblical narrative,’ says 
Mr. Smith, ‘is the version of an inland people. The name of the 
Ark in Genesis means a chest or box, and not a ship, there is no 
notice of the sea, or of launching, no pilots are spoken of, no naviga- 
tion is mentioned. The Chaldean inscription, on the other hand, 
belongs to a maritime people; the ark is called a ship, the ship is 
launched into the sea, trial i is made of it, and it is given in charge of 
a pilot.’ ” 


“I Myself” and “ Sin.” 


Human nature repeats itself in all ages of the world, and the 
antagonisms of the flesh and the spirit are the same in all conditions. 
of life and culture. And it is curious to note how often the same 
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experiences, the same moral conflicts and temptations, whether of 
savage or civilized man, whether of the superstitious idolator or the 
enlightened Christian, contrive to get expression in the same or simi- 
lar language and metaphors. We have all responded with answering 
sensibility to the passionate words of the great apostle, in which he 
confesses to this inward strife of good and evil. Let us record them 
here for comparison : — 


1. Paul. For that which I do,I allow not: for what I would, 
that do I not ;* but what I hate that do I. Now if I do that I would 
not, it is no more J that do it, but Sim that dwelleth in me. I find 
then a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God, after the inward (spiritual) man; but I 
see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. To will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, I tind not. So then, with the mind, J myself serve the 
law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


So far the apostle ; and we wonder not that, painfully conscious of 
this protracted inward struggle he cries out, “ O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me trom the body of this death?” Compare 
this with the confession of Araspes, a Persian nobleman, a believer in 
Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, as recorded by Xenophon in his Life of 
Cyrus. Araspes had been guilty of dishonorable conduct toward a 
beautiful captive by the name of Panthea, and was called to account 
by Cyrus. Let us hear how the problem is explained by 


2. The Persian Dualist. “ O Cyrus, I am convinced that I have 
two souls ; if I had but one soul, it could not at the same time desire 
vice and virtue; could not admire and abhor the same thing. It 
seems certain, therefore, that we have two souls; and when the good 
soul rules, I attempt virtuous and noble actions, but when the bad 
soul is master, I am compelled to do evil. All I can say at present is 
that I find my good soul, encouraged by thy presence, has got the 
better of my bad soul.” 


From this let us turn to another confession and attempted explana- 
tion of this conflict of the good and evil in man, as given by an un- 
taught child of the forest, or 

3. The American Indian. An Indian, being among his neighbors, 
asked for a little tobacco, and one of them having some loose in his 


pocket gave him a handful. The day following the Indian came 
back, and inquired for the donor, saying he had found a quarter of a 
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dollar among the tobacco. Being told that as it had been given to 
him, he might as well keep it, he answered, pointing to his breast, “I 
got a good man and a bad man here; and the good man say it is not 
mine, I must return it to the owner ; the bad man say, ‘ why he gave 
it to you, and it is your own now;’ the good man say, ‘ That’s not 
right, the tobacco is yours, not the money.’ The bad man say, 
‘Never mind, you got it, go buy some dram;’ the good man say, 
‘No, no, you must not do so ;’ so I dont know what to do, and I think 
to go to sleep; but the good man and the bad man keep talking all 
night, and trouble me; and now I bring the money back I foel glad.” 


Theology, Science, Metaphysics, talk very learnedly of soul and 
body, of conscience and will, of the regenerate and unregenerate man, 
of the Holy Spirit and the devil; and attempt under these names to 
explain all the mysteries of human wickedness and righteousness, of 
obedience and disobedience to the divine law. But after all their 
profound investigations, and wise utterances, it is doubtful if they get 
any nearer to a satisfactory solution of the vexed problem than the 
Red Man of the woods. 

Paul — in attempting to describe the terrible struggle with temp- 
tation, and to set forth with sufficient emphasis the overwhelming 
evil influences by which, in spite of his resistance, the good man is 
sometimes driven (shall we say it?) into wrong, into what, as justly 
phrased by the apostle, he “hates” — unhesitatingly and boldly 
affirms, “It is no more J that do it, but Sim that dwelleth in me!” 
What Paul personifies under the figure of sin, the educated worship- 
per of the God Ormuzd calls his “bad soul”; while the unlettered 
philosopher of the American wilderness tells us it is “ the bad man ” 
in his breast. All describe the. same common experience of human 
nature, and describe it in much the same way; but is the problem 
solved? Is there a man living who does not still say, at times — 
“To will is present with me, but how to perform that which is good, 
I find not”: for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that 
do I.” 


Swedenborgianism on Free Will and the Restitution. 


In a very able paper on “The Future Life of the Confirmed in 
Evil; with special reference to the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and with a view of the Salvation of all Souls,” which appeared in the 
New Church Independent for November, 1872, from the pen of the 
Boston Editor, we find some things worth putting on record, and 
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which will have. special interest for our readers. It would seem 
from the following citations from his works that Swedenborg was 
sufficiently Calvinistic on the score of Free-will, and Predestination 


to heaven, if not to hell. This want of consistency in refusing to 
accept the logical results of his teaching on this point is forcibly 
presented by the writer, who had in a previous article shown his self- 


contradictions regarding the doctrines of the Restitution aud Endless 
Punishment : — 


“No man, not even Jonathan Edwards, has affirmed the absolute 
unreality of the free-will of man, as to any sclt-originating or self- 
determining power in it, more fully than Swedenborg. ‘Man,’ he 


says, ‘ has free-agency from this, that he feels life in himself as his 


own, and that God leaves man to feel thus, when yet it is not his 


own, that conjunction may be reciprocal.’ (T. C. R. 504.) Again he 
says, ‘to be free, is to act, to all appearance, as of ourselves.’ ~ Again 
—‘It.is an angelic sentiment that there is not given a grain of his 
own will and his.own prudence with any man; if there was given a 


grain with any one whatever, heaven would not hold together, nor 


hell, and the whole human race would perish. (D. P. 293.) Again 


—‘I know that fallacy will prevail with many, and that they will 
believe that they will of themselves and think of themselves, and thus 
have life of themselves, when yet nothing is less true” (A. C. 3886.) 
‘It has frequently been shown me as a matter of fact, that no one, in 


either heaven or hell, thinks, speaks, wills and acts from himself, but 


from others, and thus finally all and each from the common influx of 
life from the Lord.’ (A.C. 5986.) ‘That which is unconnected does 
not exist.’ (2886.) ‘God alone acts, and man suffers himself to be 
acted on, and reacts in all appearance as from himself, though inte- 


riorly it is from God.’ (I. S. B. 14.) And in another place —even 
‘the as from himself is said to be from the Lord’ (A. R. 224.) 


Once more, and in reference to the evil, it is said —‘* While man 
seems to himself to act in freedom, he can be reformed ; and his lib- 
erty is in no degree taken from him as far as he knows; but while he 
remains ignorant that his cupidities are swayed by the Lord, he then 
supposes himself’ an ; wherefore faith is irradicated in liberty ; ; which 
is an arcanum.’ (S. D. 3892.) It is indeed a divine secret. 

This is sufficient. Swedenborg of course recognizes a practical 
free-will, enough for all practical purposes, — a ‘freedom according 
to reason’ —a felt free-will — a “real appearance’ — perfectly con- 
sistent with a true idea of our accountability and responsibility. But 
he is too much of a philosopher to recognize man as gifted with one 
particle of original power, by which heaven would not hold together, 
nor hell, and the universe would perish. For if man could originate 
a little of such power, he might more, and still more, and no Timits 
could be placed to the danger. Both the good and the evil, therefore, 
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come under the great law of absolute connection of all causes and ef- 
fects, and inevitable certainty. 

What, now, of the enforced and necessary conclusion that if any 
are not saved it will be their own fault? It sll be, practically, just 


as the every-day little occurrences and blunders on man’s part are the 
proximate cause of his misfortunes. But is this going to destroy the 
great rule of the divine omnipotence over all the works of his hand? 
Is free-will given to man to defeat the will of God himself? Is jit 


not rather given to accomplish it, and to bring all, finally, to a willing 


acknowledgment of the God and Father of all, and to mutual recipro- 
cation and conjunction? “Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power,” says the inspired Psalmist, and “ Who hath resisted his 
will ?” 

But again, hear our great Seer talk. In the work of Divine Prov- 
idence hie says—“ Sound reason dictates that all are predestinated to 


heaven, and no one to hell. Any other predestination than to heaven 
is contrary to the Divine Love which is infinite ; also contrary to the 
Divine Wisdom which is infinite.” “D. P. 329, 330.” Here, then, is 
a will with a purpose—not a mere willingness or wish that all may be 


saved: and this infinite will and this predestinated purpose is all to 
amount to nothing because of the puny will of man ?” 


How is it possible that one having good common sense, to say ‘noth- 
ing of logic or reason, can state the case so sharply with regard to the - 


Divine, Wisdom and Love, without seeing the inevitable conclusion 


to which the statement leads? Ifthe Seer cannot see more clearly 


than this, his gifts are not of much help to the inquiring soul. We 
think the disciple sees better than his master; he certainly reasons 
better far more closely and logically, as will be seen in the above para- 


graphs, where he follows Swedenborg’s teaching on the subject to its 
legitimate and necessary result in the final restitution, and the com- 
plete harmony of all the spiritual forces of the universe. 

The doctrine of Endless Punishment seems to be troubling the 
Swedenborgian Church, as it troubles all others; and the question 
presses—what shall be done with it ? In order to lighten the burthen 
of belief, some of its thinkers propose a curious sort of comprom- 
ise, i.e.—that the hells may finally be reduced to what are called 
“good natural states ;” wherein the damned, becoming evettually 
tired of the fruits of sin, will cease from all positive rebellion, and in 
fact become obedient to the laws of God from a regard to their own 
interest, or from pure selfishness; and thus doing good, not from the 
love of it, but from the love of self, order will ultimately reign through 
all of hell’s dominions. To this theory our friend makes the follow- 


ing reply: 
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“ But is this, the highest ideal of God? Is the Divine Will nothing 
deeper nor higher nor nobler than this? For I insist, that whatever 
the Divine Nature is, so, ultimately, must human nature be in its 
finite degree. No matter what man wills ; no matter if he 7s satisfied 
with eternal selfishness and corruption ; that is not the question at all. 
It makes nothing to the solution of this problem. The question is— 
Is God satisfied with it? For if He is not, depend upon it He will 
not yield his high will to so ignorant a conclusion of the creature. 

In reading the above to an intelligent and philosophie theologian, 
“That is a good argument,” said he, “it reminds me of the old pro- 
slavery argument. It used to be said, in reply to the arguments of 
the abolitionists, that the slaves did not want their liberty. They 
were contented in their slavery, and we had, therefore, no occasion to 
meddle with their condition. But we said, in reply to this, “That is 
one of the greatest arguments you could bring against the whole sys- 
tem. The very fact that the slaves are so imbruted—reduced to such 
a condition that they cannot realize their bondage—living in stupidity 
like cows and horses—that is one of the strongest arguments you could 
bring for freedom.’” No matter what the slaves want, so long as re- 
publican principles see that freedom is better for them. And so, 
no matter what the slaves of sin want, so long as there is a higher 
Power that does not want it so?” 

“ Let us notice here a common quibble in regard to the will of God 
as it now stands affected by the sinfulness of man. It is said, frequent- 
ly, that God will all men to be saved now—to be virtuous and holy 
now, but they are not so. And inasmuch as the divine willis not 
done now, in this respect—as man has power to go contrary to it now, 
so it is no greater absurdity to admit that he ever may—to all eterni-. 
ty. This is an enormous fallacy. The truth is, it is not God’s will 
that all men should be saved now—should be virtuous and holy now, 
in the same sense that it is so“for eternity. Look at facts. See this 
seething and corrupted massof humanity all around us. Men and wo- 
men born in filth, conceived as animals, living more like brutes and 
swine, than men, corrupted and gangrened all through with iniquity, 
and rotting down daily. And what do you say ?—that God desires 
them to be all virtuous and holy and saintly now, thismoment? But 
you see it cannot be done ; it is an impossibility. And God knows it 
is an impossibility. Now, can he desire or will in any way to effect 
what He knows cannot be effected? How childishly we talk of the 
will of God! Do you suppose that will stands off at a distance, tar 
above the stars, embodied in a separate, chimerical, personal form, and 
looks down upon this earth, seeing its mass of corruption, and wills it 
instanter to holiness and beauty? Why not bring a little philosophy 
into our theology ? 

The truth is, God’s will is everywhere. The moral laws are God’s 
will; the spiritual laws are his will; gravitation and chemical affinity 
are His will in matter ; law, everywhere, reigns supreme, orderly, and 
gradually progressive. It takes time to doa great work. The Infi- 
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nite One cannot complete a work of this kind in a moment. And 
God wills, and only can will, for the present moment, just so much as 
can be performed at that moment—and no more. He never willed to 
do everything in a minute. Why then bring this puerile contradic- 
tion into a theological consideration? One thing is most certain ; 
whatever God wills must inevitably be accomplished ; and if he really 


wills to save all men, they will just as really be saved as God exists.” 


Public Charities. 


Ir 1s curious, and suggestive of many things, the different estimate 
put upon the same act by persons of different creeds, temper and char- 
acter ; very instructive, if we can get at the reasons why what one pro- 
nounces wise, humane and christian, another declares to be wicked, 
cruel and infidel in its tendency and results. Lately we took up the 
March Religious Magazine, and read with pleasure its statesments re- 
specting the efficient and saving work of the New York “ Children’s 
Aid Society ”among the destitute and neglected children of that great 
heathen city. Laying down the magazine with a feeling of gratitude 
toward the faithful laborers in this moral waste, it chanced that we 
took up the Catholic World, and came upon an article, entitled “ Pub- 
lic Charities,” in which the writer makes a most savage onslaught up- 
on this and all similar organizations, pronouncing their work cruel, 
infamous, an outrage alike upon the civil and religious rights, not to 
say morals, of the children. 

It would seem impossible that a man, witha heart in him, could 
have any other feeling than that of thankfulness for the rescue from a 
life of suffering, shame and crime of the thousands of homeless, friend- 
less, ragged, hungry children, swarming through the streets of all our 
great cities. It seems impossible that any human being could be so 
warped, blinded, hardened by his bigotry and church bondage, as to 
pronounce wicked and accursed, a work of mercy presenting such a 
record as the following : 


“For the past twenty years the Children’s Aid Society has spent 
more than $1,250,000 (and of this amount $159,000 during the last 
year) with which it has removed trom the city to new homes, during 
the twenty years, twenty-eight thousand six hundred and seventy- 
seven children, of whom three thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
were provided for during the last year. What is meant by this 
change from filth, idleness, starvation, and vice to’ employment, com- 
fort, and virtuous homes, it would be difficult for us to describe. In 
the words of the report,’— 
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“Tt would not be easy, were one so disposed, to overstate the im- 
portance of getting poor children to rich fields. If only our friends 
could know the harrowing scenes of wretchedness seen in the neigh- 
borhood of schools we have recently established on Avenue C and on 
Water Street! Of ‘the little boys who never had any shoes,’ the 
sickly mothers, the drunken husbands, starving children! One child 
supplied with a double share of bread on Friday at our school that he 
might take it home to keep the others alive till Monday! Appalling 
poverty, shameless crimes, and beastly degradation ! 

“Contrast this revolting picture of city low life with the bright, 
glowing, hopeful picture Mr. Fry draws (in his report) of the homes 
he has recently visited where children had been placed in families by 
the Children’s Aid Society five years before. He found them happy 
inmates of respectable homes,—loving and beloved,—varying now in 
ages from seven to twenty-three years, well, contented, thriving. 
Some were practically adopted into families, other squite indispensa- 
ble to the happiness and welfare of those who had taken them, half 
in charity, a few years before. 

Again “crowds of poor boys have thronged the office or have come 
to the lodging houses for a chance to go West; great numbers of very 
destitute but honest families have appealed to us for this aid, and our 
agents have frequently conveyed parties of a hundred and more.” 

“ The difference between the places they went from and those they 
now occupy may be imagined, but not described. 


The truth of this will be readily admitted by those who have any 
knowledge of the dismal hovels and dens, the foul and filthy, the phys- 
ically and morally poisonous atmosphere of the cellars and garrets in- 
habited by these wretched children ; many of them orphans; many of 
them worse than orphans, glad to escape from their horrible homes, 
and afterward knowing nothing of father or mother. Of more than 
three thousand children for whom this society found homes in 1862 
more than one third had both parents living, while nothing was known 
of the parents of thirteen per cent of the entire number. But the 
work of this noble charity is not confined to gathering up these young 
Arabs from the streets, saving them from degradation and crime and 
probable violent death, placing them in comfortable homes in the 
country, and giving them a chance for a useful, virtuous and happy 
life. The following shows another branch of its merciful and redeem- 
ing work : 


“This society furnishes rooms where the newsboy and boot-black 
or a homeless girl can lodge comfortably for a trifling price; it sus- 
tains industrial schools, both day and evening, at which more than 
seventy teachers are employed, and with an average daily attendance 
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of nearly three thousand scholars; and it finds places and employ- 
ment for the children, having during the last year alone scattered 
children through twenty different states. During the twenty years 
which this society has been working, it has provided in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging Home alone, one of the five lodging homes which it sustains, 
beds for more than one hundred thousand different boys, most of whom 
would otherwise have to spend the nights in the streets, yards, or 
docks, or if sheltered in a house, would have been surrounded by in- 
fluences worse than any exposure to cold and storm; it has found 
homes for nearly thirty thousand individuals, many of whom have 
grown up to be useful members of society.” 


And now in what terms does the “ Catholic World” describe this 
humane and Christian work in behalf of these forsaken and miserable 
children who, but for this Charity, would grow up, a large proportion 
of them, into professional thieves, burglars, pick-pockets, murderers 
and criminals of all sorts? The following are specimens, from the ar- 
ticle named above : 


“The extent to which this crowning cruelty of our non-sectarian 
institutions is carried, is apalling. We have only cited the cases of 
the three whose reports happened to be before us. But we havebeen 
informed, unofficially, and we think the statement can be made good. 


that there are in the city of New York no less than twenty-eight char- 
itable institutions engaged in this cruel practice of transporting our 
New York children to the West and other remote parts, and the ay- 
erage number of these little exiles per week is about two hundred, 
making about ‘ten thousand every year. What untold abuses and 
hardships must result from this barbarous practice !” 

“This pernicious practice ot exiling and transporting children from 
New York to the West is still in full vigor amongst these institu- 
tions. Against this cruelty and -injustice we protest in the names of 
civilization and Christianity. The institutions whose reports we have 
referred to not only admit, but they boast of this outrage upon ‘the 
rights of parents and of children.” , 

“Tt is difficult to perceive the success of such institutions as ame- 
liorating or reformatory agents, for our public press is loaded every 
day with evidences of the enormous increase of crime and pauperism, 
and with dissertations on the causes of such increase.” 


Yes, but would not the increase be vastly greater, if the “ten thou- 
sand” young paupers and criminals annually saved from the streets 
and dens of New York, were left there torun riot in wickedness ? 
When the small pox was raging in Philadelphia and Boston, it increas- 
ed even after the Board of Health began its efforts to check it. The 
Catholic World would have said, “It is difficult to perceive the suc- 
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cess of such institutions, for the disease is increasing every day.” 
Who ever expected that the disease was to be crushed out in a day, or 
a week? And who supposes that pauperism and crime in New York 
are to be crushed out ina year? or even the increase checked, with 
a constant importation of the foreign article? But let all efforts to 
* remove, or check, or mitigate the evils be abandoned, and speedily 
chaos and barbarism would come in upon us like a flood. 

And now what is the secret of the Catholic hatred and abuse of this 
Christian work, and of these men to whom it may be truly said—* we 
were an hungered, and ye gave us meat; thirsty, and ye gave us 
drink ; naked, and ye clothed us; strangers, and ye took us in?” The 
answer will be found in the italicised portions of the following para- 


graphs : 


“Tt is asignificant fact that, of the 8,835 who came under the influ- 
ences of this society in one year, 33312 were of Irish birth, and it may 
be estimated with certainty that a considerable proportion of the other 
children of foreign, as well as many of home birth were Catholics. 
The number of children born in Ireland who were sent West during 
the year was 1,058.” 

“Tn this institution the children of foreign birth during the year 
were 3,648, and of these 1,981 were born in Ireland. Of course we 
cannot say how many of the children of home birth were children of 
Trish and Catholie parents. We have, alas! but too much certainty 
that a large proportion of the children are Catholic.” 


Here is where the real trouble lies, and not in the fear of moral 
corruption such as found shelter in the Providence Reform School. 
Many of these children are Catholics! Would the Catholic World 
then rather that they should remain Catholic criminals and voters in 
New York, than become Protestant saints and industrious citizens 
in the West, beyond their control? rather that these boys and girls should 
remain in the church, paupers, living in the garrets and cellars of the 
city, than become “ Protestants” and “Methodists” and have comforta- 
ble homes and farms in the country? We really think so. 

It may sound harsh to say this, but surely the Catholic policy, in 
this matter justifies the statement. They will neither do the needed 
work themselves, nor suffer any one else to do it if they can prevent 
it. If they are so dissatisfied with the method and results of this be- 
neficent Protestant labor among the destitute and dangerous classes, 
why do not they take it up themselves—at least so far as it concerns 
the Irish and Catholic children? The millions spent on their cathe- 
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drals and churches in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton demonstrate beyond question that they have ample means, Why 
“not use them? Why not spend some of these millions in this very 
work which Protestants are doing? Why not organize more Cath- 
olic institutions, and manage them as they please, instead of idly 
spending their time and breath in criticising others? Why not make 
some effort to save their own children from beggary and crime and 
perdition, instead of standing, like a dog in a manger, ready to snarl 
at and bite those who are doing this ? 

We can pardon a good deal to sectarian prejudice and bigotry, but 
this violent and brutal attack upon the “Children’s Aid Society” and 
similar institutions, seems an offence equally against decency, civiliza- 
tion, humanity and religion. It is, however, characteristic of the 
Catholic party, whether in Europe, Asia or America. Governments 
Laws, Schools, Civilization, Humanity, Social Progress and all its 
present benefactions and future promise, must yield to the interests of 
the Church, to its arrogant assumptions and demands. Nothing is to 
be tolerated that is not done inits name, and by its authority or sanc- 
tion ; no matter how good the work, even though it bestows its bless- 
ings on Catholics themselves. The Catholic as an individual is noth- 
ing ; the Church is every thing. Let these thousands of children grow 
up in ignorance and shame and sin, let the street be their home, ‘and 
crime their employment; and let them die as they live—what of all 
this so as they are not “ poisoned” with Protestantism ; so long as the 
Holy Catholic Church loses no members, and stands unshaken in her 
strength ! 


Religious World. 


WE take the following from the Christian Register, one of the best 
edited of our exchanges. It is from a letter of an English correspond- 
ent respecting the Annual Meeting of the “ Unitarian Sunday School 
Society.” It seems to us to put the much discussed question of the 
utility of doctrinal preaching in a very clear light and in very few 
words: 


“ Allow me to say a critical word about that meeting, as seen at this 
distance through the report. Its temper was admirable, but it was 
characteristically Unitarian. What do I mean by that? Simply this: 
that, theologically, it was everything in general and nothing in partic- 
ular. Dogmas may be, as Beecher once said, the mere bones of relig- 
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ion. Well; whois so absurd as to despise his bones; to pray that 
he may be rid of them; to teach his children that the skeleton is the 
dreadful thing, and that the jelly-fish is the symbol of the brightest 
spiritual excellence? Either we have theological opinions, or we 
have not. If we have, they should be of some consequence to us, 
though hateful to al]l the world beside. Either we believe something 
about God, or we do not. If we do, and teach what we belieye, how 
can we avoid teaching theological truth while stimulating the religious 
sentiment? Either we have some idea of the kind of book the Bible 
is,—how it was written and how it is to be accepted,—or we have not. 
If, even by implication, we teach that idea, how shall we avoid “ pour- 
ing in theology?” We have some idea of the kind of person Jesus 
was, of the lesson his life has for us; and so on, through all the skele- 
ton of the Christian religion. Yet it is the characteristic of Unitari- 
ans—shall I say of New England Unitarians ?—to assume that a body 
of religion all flesh and no bones is possible ; that sentiments not ideas 
are to be given to children; that true feeling is capable of successful 
culture quite apart from clear and definite thought.” 


—Long time ago Solomon said, “Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, See, this is new ? it hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.” If he were to come upon earth now, and see our cotton- 
mills, railroads, steamboats and telegraphs, perhaps he would modify 
his statement a little. Nevertheless it is instructive to note how many 
“new ” things have been already of old time. In Egypt mummies 
have been found with teeth filled with gold, and in Quito a skeleton 
has been discovered with false teeth secured to the cheek-bone by a 
gold wire. In the museum at Naples, among some of the surgical in- 
struments discovered at Pompeii, there is.a fac-simile of Sims’ specu- 
lum. Inthe ruins of Nineveh Layard found several magnifying 
glasses—and so on to the end. 


—We.have occasionally said some severe, though true, things of 
Calvinism, but nothing that exceeds the hearty, cordial “cussing” of 
the following from the April Methodist Quarterly. Our usually se- 
rene and amiable friend, Dr. Whedon, must have been suffering from 
a bad attack of indigestion when preparing these notes. The only 
wonder is that those who believe the horrible dogma, making it their 
daily spiritual (?) food, do not all die of indigestion, or convulsions. 
However, we strongly suspect that many of them keep it on their ta- 
bles for company only, while they secretly nourish themselves on more 
palatable food : 
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“The differences between Augustinianism and Calvinism, between 
high Calvinism and low Calvinism, or between the supra- or sub-, or 
infra- or subter- lapsarianisms, are not worth the snap of a baby’s 
finger. The dogma of fore-ordination means that God decrees the sin, 
and then damns the sinner for the sin decreed. And such a dogma, 
by whomsoecer held, or wherever expressed, whether in the Presby- 
terian Articles or in Dr. Hodge’s theology, is utterly and infinitely 
damnable.” 

“As it is thedamning the INFINITE GORILLA is after securing, 
it must be admitted that his hapeless victims are very efficiently and 
thoroughly damned without “ need of any ” direct decree of repobation. 
1, by foreordination he damns them to hell, an eternity before they 
are born; 2, holding them guilty, by an atrocious lie, of a sin they 
never committed, he doubly damns them; 3, subjecting them toa 
paralysis of soul by which they cannot repent without the spirit, and 
arbitrarily withholding the spirit, he trebly damns them ;. finally, hem- 
ming them in by overruling motives to impenitence, without “power 
of contrary choice,” he quadruply damns them. Every fiber of our 
whole moral nature rises up to pronounce this doctrine accursed! 
The polyglot furnishes no language to express the depth of unanimous 
abhorrence with which our readers will salute its awful face. Among 
all the haggard superstitions of the earth, Comparative Theology can 
furnish no more truly diabolical untruth.” 

“Ifthe sinner is damned for fulfilling God’s decrees, ought not the 
imaginary god to be damned, a fortiori, who makes such decrees? 
Is not the god a cruel hypocrite who would eternally by decree ex- 
clude a vast mass of mankind from salvation, and then mock them with 
the offer of salvation? And what a treacherous hypocrite is that god 
who, while proclaiming a public will that men should be holy and be 
saved, still maintains under cover “a secret will” that they should be 
wicked and damned. Is it not the very archfiend’s mock to speak, of 
“terms free,” “ grace” “available,” “ faith securing salvation,” for this 
mass of pre-damned creatures? It is bad enough to be damned, but 
it is worse to have the damnation aggravated by such tantalizing and 
insulting gospel. We should think, if one of the lot, that the last fin- 
ishing drop in the cup of unjust damnation was a Calvinist’s preach- 
ing to us a free salvation.” 


—In a lecture recently delivered in London by J. P. Hennessy, 
formerly governor of Sierra Leone, some important information is 
given confirming statements made in the QUARTERLY two or three 
years since regarding the progress of Mohammedanism in Western 
and Central Africa. The populations in the valley of the Niger are 
mostly of this faith ; and the missionaries to whom this peaceable con- 
quest is due are nearly all native negroes, who go forth, Koran in 
hand, from tribe to tribe preaching its doctrines and moral precepts. 
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Their labors are crowned with astonishing success, and for some rea- 
son or other the negroes seem to accept, without resistance or argu- 
ment, the religion of the Prophet, and to live up to its teachings. 


At the same time it produces among them another change of pro- 
digious consequence ; it converts them from scattered tribes, without 


coherency, laws, general ideas, or any kind of culture, into members 
of one religious communion, having a social organization and an ad- 
ministration of justice founded on the inculcations of the Koran ; a lit- 


erary language, the Arabic, which is taught to the children in the 


schools; and a taste for literature and science, whose developments are 
already surprising. 

“Mr. Hennessy says that he visited an interior city named Kambia, 
some eighty miles to the northeast of Sierra Leone, and found there 
in the possession of a native negro a library well stocked with Arabic 


manuscript works on jurisprudence, astronomy, medicine, and Aris- 
totelian philosophy. All the children were studying their tasks in 
Arabic, under school-masters supported by the voluntary contributions 


of the people, and all these were Mahometans as well as pure negroes. 
There is no comparison whatever, he says, between the success of the 
Christian missionaries, black or white, Protestant or Catholic, in dis- 
seminating the doctrines of the Bible, and that of the Mahometans in 
spreading the religion of the Arabian prophet. And this work, it 
should be remembered, is purely of native origin, and is carried for- 
ward without the intervention of Europeans; it is Africa developing 
herself from the lowest state of savagism and fetichism toward civili- 
zation, culture, and some sort of political order.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Palmetto-Leaves. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. Jas.,R. Osgood & 
Co. $2.00. 

This attractive volume is not simply a pleasant picture of southern 
scenery and life, of orange groves and tropical gardens, of flower plan- 
tations, swamps with all their wealth of flowers and foliage and vines, 
and harvests of cotton and rice and sugar and grapes and bananas. 
There are pages of description in this direction which it is a delight to 
read ; but pages also of another sort, in which are discussed with sin- 
gular good sense and fairness, the question of Southern labor, the pur- 
chase and cultivation of Florida lands, climate, location, Florida asa 
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place of winter residence, a resort for invalids, the condition, wants 


and prospects of the negroes, &c. And all this is presented in Mrs. 
Stowe’s conversational, sketchy way, and so fortified and illustrated 
by the results of personal experience and observation, by manifold 


incidents and anecdotes, that one is not aware as, pleased and amused, 
he is drawn on from page to page, what an amount of truly valuable 


information he is packing away for future use. 

We trust that all consumptives who think of going to Florida in 
hope of recovery, will listen to what Mrs. Stowe has to say on this 
subject. It may save them some serious mistakes and bitter disap- 


pointments, if they give heed in time to her prudent counsels; and 
learn what to do, and what to expect, and prepare themselves accord- 


ingly. : 
Now and then we come upon descriptive passages full of sweet and 
hopeful suggestions, like the following, which reminds us of the Sav- 


ior’s beautiful lesson from “ the birds. of the air :” 


“Down on the little wharf which passes through the swamp in front of our house, 


three or four juvenile mocking birds are runnirg up and down like ehickens, uttering 
plaintive cries of distress. On either side, perched on a tall, dry, last year’s coffee- 
bean-stalk, sit ‘‘ papa and mama,”’’ chattering, scolding, exhorting and coaxing. The 
little ones run from side to side, and say in plaintive squeaks, ‘*I can’t’’ ‘‘I daren’t,’’ 
as plain as birds can say it. There! they spread their little wings; and—oh, joy!— 


they find to their delight that they do not fall: they exult in the possession of a new 


born sense of existence. 

As we look at this pantomime, graver thoughts come over us, and we think how poor, 
timid little souls moan, and hang back, and tremble, when the time comes to leave 
this nest of earth, and trust themselves to the freer air of the world they were made 
for. As the little bird’s moans and cries end in delight and rapture on finding himself 
in anew, and glorious, free life; so just beyond the dark step of death, will come a 


buoyant exulting sense of new existence.” 


Again, we have this reference to the St. John’s, and its suggestions : 


‘*No dreamland on earth can be more unearthly in its beauty and glory than St. 
John’s River in April. Tourists. for the most part, see it only in winter, when half its 
gorgeous forests stand bare of leaves, never dreaming what it would be like in its 
resurrection rebes. So do we, in our darkness, judge the shores of the river of this 
mortal life, ep which we sail ofttimes disappointed and complaining. We are — 
all things in winter, and not as they will be when God shall wipe away all tears, an 
bring about the new heavens and new earth, of which every spring is a symbol and a 

rophecy. The flowers and leaves of last year vanish for a season; but they come 
ack fresher and fairer than ever.”’ 


2 The Parting Words of Adolph Monod to his Friends and the Church. Translated 
from the Fifth Paris Edition. b. Appleton & Co. 

Tinged with the colors of the author’s creed, but pervaded through 
and through with an odor of true piety, and a sweet and heavenly 
spirit of resignation under circumstances of great bodily suffering. 

Adolph Monod was the leader of the Evangelical party of the 
Protestant or Reformed Church of France. Knowing that his 
disease must terminate in death, for nearly six months he held a com- 
munion service on Sundays in his sick-room, speaking, often while in 
extreme pain, to his family and as many as could be gathered 
around his bed, the words of life and truth. And this he continued 
up to the Sunday preeeding his departure, faithful to the last. Five 
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of these addresses come under the general title of “ Regrets of a 
Dying Man.” And, revealing to us how much even a good man 
may find to regret at the close of life; how the vision, cleared in 
dying of all blinding mists, sees face to face the errors, and faults, 
and lost opportunities of the past; these brief sermons lead us to 
_ ask, What then must be the “regrets” and self-accusations, the 
remorse and anguish of dying, to one whose whole life has been one 
long, wild revel in sin and shame and crime ? , 


8. Literature and Dogma: an Essay toward a better Apprehension of the Bible. 
By Matthew Arnold. J. R. Osgood. $1.50. 

This volume is a new attempt to solve the question relative to the 
origin, authority, inspiration and true interpretation of the Bible. It 
is written with great freedom of criticism; it fearlessly sets itself 
against popular opinions respecting the authority of the Scriptures ; 
rejects the doctrines which the ,Church declares, but without proof, 
are taught in the Bible; professes profound respect for the teachings 
and words of Jesus, whenever we can find exactly what it is he taught 
and said; and aims to ascertain this by sifting the wheat of the 
Saviour’s thought and meaning from the chaff of the words and mis- 
takes of those who reported him, or, in ether words, of the gospel 
narratives. 

The author insists that the Church has forced meanings and doc- 
trines upon the Bible which it never,was intended to teach; that 
commentators have darkened the text instead of throwing light upon 
it; assuming what they should prove; that Christians generally 
have lost the spirit in a blind and unreasoning worship of the letter. 
“The Bible is not a talisman to be taken and used literally ; neither 
is any Church a talisman, whatever pretensions of the sort it may 
make, for giving the right interpretation of the Bible; only true cul- 
ture can give us this.” 

Mr. Arnold unhesitatingly rejectsall miracle and prophecy, and 
regards the supernatural elements in the record as the mistake or 
superstition of the writers; but the book is dignified and honest in 
argument, and entirely free from the small sneers and assumptions 
of infallibility which distinguish so many similar works. The follow- 
ing will show the animus and drift of the author : 


“ To be convinced that our current theology is false, is not necessarily a reason for 
publishing that conviction. The theology may be false, and yet one may do more 
harm in attacking it than by keeping silence and waiting. To judge rightly the time 
and its conditions is the great thing; there is a time, as the Preacher says, to speak, 
and a time to keep silence. . . . But meanwhile there is now an end to all fear of 
doing harm by gainsaying the received theology of the Churches and sects. For this 
theology is itself now a hindrance to the Bible rather than a help; nay, to abandon it, 
to put some other construction on the Bible than this theology puts, to find some other 
basis for the Bible than this theology finds, is indispensable, if we would have the 
Bible reach the people. And this is the aim of the following essay: to show that 
when we come to put the right construction on the Bible, we give to the Bible a real 
experimental basis, and keep on this basis throughout; instead of any basis of unveri- 
fiable assumption to start with, followed by a string of other unverifiable assumptions 
of the like kind, such as the received theology necessitates.’ 
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4, Science Primers. IV. Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie, L.L.D., 
F.R. S., Professor of Geology in the University of Edinburg. 

We solicit attention to this series of works as the best examples of 
simplifying science that we have ever seen. They are truly “ Small 
Books on Great Subjects,” and we know of nothing so likely to in- 
terest and inform young beginners regarding the important questions 
treated. The volume named above is so plain in its exposition of the 
various problems touching the Shape of the Earth, Day and Night, 
the circulation of the Waters, Springs, Dew, Clouds, Rain, Snow and 
Ice, the Sea, &c., that a child who can read, can understand the 
meaning of the author, and comprehend something of the laws regu- 
lating the phenomena. We lay these volumes aside for use in home 
teaching, and we commend them to all parents who wish for matter 
of conversation with their children. 


5. The Gospel according to Matthew, together with a general Theological and Homi- 
letical Introduction to the New Testament. By John Peter Lange, D.D. Translated 
and Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. Twelfth Edition. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


A Commentary Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of Matthew, for 
the us¢ of Sunday Schools. By JohnJ. Owen, D.D. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The Cospel according to Matthew. Explained by Joseph Addison Alexander. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

It must be confessed that Scribner, Armstrong & Co., are doing 
their share in the work of making the Scriptures plain and profitable 
reading to the multitude. The many tens of thousands of dollars 
which they have invested in Lange’s Commentary, The Bible Com- 
mentary, and similar works, show a fearless enterprise, and a faith in 
the religious public, deserving of a generous return ; and the fact that 
Lange’s Matthew has reached the twelfth edition is good proof that 
they are reaping as generously as they have sown. ‘The above titles 
give us three commentaries on the single gospel of Matthew, all Sun- 
day School editions, at a price putting them within the reach of 
teachers and scholars. Lange, for example, usually sold at five dol- 
lars, can be obtained in this edition at three dollars, the only omission 
being the General Introduction. Students and clergymen will do 
well to note this; No work approaching it in the amount of critical 
and valuable material, can be purchashed for that sum; and we 
advise such as do not possess the first edition to make sure of the 
present issue. 

As regards doctrinal exposition, our readers will expect to find the 
common orthodox interpretation in these books; but they will also 
find, in some cases, that sound criticism displaces the old interpreta- 
tations, especially in Dr. Owen’s commentary, an example of which 
is Matt. xxiv. And where simple textual interpretation is con- 
cerned the authors have rendered essential service to all seeking to 
understand the text; and often they have enriched their comments 
with a very large amount of historical and archeological matter as 
entertaining as it is instructive. 
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6. Turning Points in Life. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold, B. A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book to be read by all men, by young men specially, but 
above all by that class of idlers who believe in luck, and wait with 
folded hands for “something to turn up.” Unquestionably there are 
turning points in the history of nations, and even of the race; as 
great battles, great revolutions, great discoveries, such as printing, the 
steam engine, the telegraph, &c. So in the case of individuals there 
are turning points, crises, when the tide of prosperity, or of adversity, 
suddenly, and seemingly, without cause, floods or ebbs with irresista- 
ble force, and the whole current of life and activity is changed, and a 
new era of experience and results sets in. But mostly there is not 
so much chance or accident in this as is commonly supposed. If the 
change is a prosperous one, and leads on to success and victory, it is 
because the man is prompt to seize and improve the opportunity 
offered ; and if adverse, ending in loss or ruin, it is because the man 
has not the ability, or energy, or tact, to turn the tide, or escape in 
good time, before it comes to the wreck. 

And this ability, or tact, is not always a gift, but an attainment, 
the result of previous study and preparation. Our author insists that 
what we call “turning points” are simply occasions which sum up 
and bring to a result previous training; and that accidental circum- 
stances are nothing except to men who have been trained to take 
advantage of them. For example, when the chance came to Erskine 
for a famous forensic display; unless he had trained himself for the 
chance, he would have made a miserable failure instead of a splendid 
triumph. 

Of course to a certain extent this argument involves the question of 
gifts, and of a governing Providence, but Mr. Arnold endeavors to 
show that these great truths are entirely consistent with his positions. 
He has illustrated his subject with a wealth of historical and bio- 
graphical anecdotes, with authentic facts from all the realms of pro- 
fessional life and action, which make his volume one of the most 
fascinating and informing books of the day. 


BOOK NOTES. 


A protracted absence from home has compelled the omission of notices of many 
a mene books of recent issue, among which are Howell’s “ A Chance Acquaintance,” 

rowning’s “ Red Cotton Night-cap Country,” Miss Alcott’s ‘*‘ Work —a Story of 
Experience,” and Mrs. Whitney’s “ The Other Girls ’? —all from the busy and prolific 
press of Jas. R. Osgood & Co. Fortunately the names of the authors are a sufficient 
pledge of interest without any notice of ours —though we do not promiss to remain 
silent about the last two. 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 
The Destiny of the Creature. 


Iris a characteristic of the Christian religion, and one 
which well befits it, and makes it ever appropriate to the needs 
of the world ; that it maintains, and ever nourishes, a compre-« 
hensive sympathetic, and indefeasible hope. Its Divine foun- 
der has imbued its record with a prophetic foresight, of a faith 
which should rise up in an unbelieving world; of a heavenly 
church, against which the gates of hell should not prevail ; of 
a divine Kingdom, which should come in the world, and with 
its celestial light, drive out darkness; of a purpose of God, to 
which, as to the charming might of a divine concord and har- 
mony, all things at last should yield. 

In a large and liberal degree these prophetic hopes have al- 
ready come to fruition ; but the Christian world still believes 
in other words of prophesy, and in faith awaits their fulfilment. 
Conspicuous among them, in whatever way it be understood, 
is the notable passage in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, chapter 
viii. 19--24, which in Noyes’ Version reads as follows: “ For 
the earnest expectation of the creation is waiting for the man- 
ifestations of the Sons of God. For the creation was brought 
into subjection to Vanity not of its own will, but by reason of 
him who put it into subjection, we hope that even the creation 
itself will be set free from the bondage of corruption and 
brought into the freedom of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation is together groaning and 
suffering the pains of labor, up to this time ; and not only so, 
but even we ourselves also, though having the first fruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption as sons, for the redemption of our body. For 
we were saved only in hope.” 

If we can argue aught from the confused and conflicting 
opinions of critics and commentators upon this passage, we 
must certainly conclude that it presents great difficulties to 
the interpreter. But its prophetic character invests it with 
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great interest and importance to all who really believe in the 
inspired and authorative foresight of its author. 

Christian critics are agreed that it is a prophecy, and that 
it is a foretelling of some great and auspicious good. 

The views upon the passage may be fairly divided into two 
classes ; 

1. That it refers to the inanimate creation; or to creation 
animate and inanimate, man alone excepted. 

2. That it refers to the whole creation so far as it needs sal- 
vation, and is capable of salvation. This last view practically 
treats it as referring to man chiefly, if not wholly ; and is the 
view which will be sustained in this article. 

The point of contest in the conflicting interpretations is 
chiefly the question, ‘Is man included, or is he excluded ? 
Neander, De Wette, Meyer, Usteri, Tholuck, Luther, Dod- 
dridge, Koppe, Livermore, and others argue that he is exclud- 
ed. 

While Augustine, Origen, Wesley, Locke, Benson, Mack- 
night, Bloomfield, Whitley, Nitzsch, Lange, Chalmers, Stuart, 
Lightfoot, Trollope, Forbes, Conybeare and Howson, interpret 
the passage as including him. 

The whole subject may perhaps be considered as depending 
on the comprehension assigned to the term Ktisis, Creation or 
Creature. Is it to be understood as including men, or is it to 
be applied only to the brute and material creation, excluding 
men. 

In determinating this question it must be allowed that very 
little aid can be obtained from the simple and absolute force 
of the word itself. Tholuck, and Stuart, though varying 
widely in their conclusions, yet agree that “ it may be under- 
stood, either of the rational, or irrational creation ;”’ and there 
seems to be no way of deciding which of these meanings it 
bears, but by reference to the context, and to the circumstan- 
ces. 

The only fair and availing method of reaching the truth in 
this case is to search out whatever facts may serve to disclose 
to us the mind of the Apostle ; and enable us to perceive what 
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assemblage of thoughts was there, as he penned these words. 
Happily his views and feelings were most strongly held, and 
most cogently expressed, and we need not remain long in 
doubt as to the thought which filled and animated his mind. 
It is the one great theme which is the soul of the New Testa- 
ment; Jesus Christ, and his Gospel—Man and his redemp- 
tion, and salvation. Never has the thought of man clung more 
closely and enthusiastically to any single theme, than did the 
thought of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, to this. It is the 
one idea for which he was ready always to give his life. His di- 
gressions are but implications of that one idea, its pure flame 
fires his logic, its lofty hopes crown his rhetoric; it dictates 
the practical law of present duty, and stands in the full gran- 
deur of a fit and finished temple of God’s workmanship, filling 
the broad vista of the outlook of his hope. And to whom or 
what does this passion of his soul stand related? Is it to man ; 
or to beasts, and forests, and mountains, and fields? No, stu- 
dent of the New Testament, whether he reads the words of 
Christ or of Paul, need remain long in doubt on that question. 
The master rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees who thought 
more of the institution of Sabbath, than they did of human 
welfare, with the question which is peculiarly appropriate to 
the discussion before us “Of how much more worth now is a 
man than asheep?” The very question is a rebuke in itself, 
to those who would wrest the gospel away from men, and di- 
vert its noblest promises to clods and to brutes. 

Equally pointed is Paul; when once he touches the topic, 
1 Cor. ix. 9, by quoting the law of Moses “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox while treading out the grain.” He immediate- 
ly asks “ Is it. for oxen God careth? Or doth he say it alto- 
gether on our account? On our account no doubt it was 
written.” His exegesis may perhaps be open to criticism, but 
there is no mistaking his judgment of the comparative import- 
ance of men and of oxen. It is safe to say, that the only rea- 
son why similar instances cannot be multiplied, is simply that 
the whole thought of the New Testament is turned upon man ; 
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and scarce a glance is given to the brute or the material cre- 
ation ; excepting as it affects the welfare of man. 

And this brings us to take notice of what Meyer, and Tho- 
luck have urged ; viz. that nature is represented in the Jewish 
idea, as being in bondage and suffering in consequence of the 
sin of man ; and that there is in the Jewish writings, a proph- 
ecy and expectation of its deliverance. And in this class they 
would place our text. Now, that the points of the discussion 
may be clearly apprehended, let it be noted as a fact of the 
highest importance ; that in the passage under examination, 
the creature is clearly, and unmistakably, groaning and tray- 
ailing for itself; and in its own interest, and not for any ex- 
traneous interest. This fact establishes a vital point of differ- 
ence; it might almost be said of contrast, between this pas- 
sage in Romans, and those adduced as similar from the Old 
Testament, by Tholuck and Meyer, such as Gen. iii. 17, 18. 
Isiah xi. 5-8, xv. IT, 25 and Ixvi. 22. It needs only a careful 


look at those passages, to see that they are each and all, treat- 
ing of nature relatively. Its renovation is not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of man; and that it may be a better 
habitation for him. 

Surely no careful student can fail to pereeive in reading 
Gen. iii. 17-19, that the grief and curse fall on man. Itwasa 
bitter thing for him that the earth should bring forth thorns 
and thistles, but is there any hint that it was a grief or bond 
age to the earth itself to produce them? The ground was 


“cursed for his sake, not for its own,—in sorrow (to himself ) 


was he to eat of it. The whole edge of the curse, presses not 
upon the earth in itself, but only on it as relative to man. 
Thorns and thistles was it to bring forth to him; i. e. to her 


anguish, and tribulation. Keil says “ Adam in the act of list- 


ening to the voice of his serpent-be fooled wife, had renounced 
his superiority to the creature. On this account shall nature 
henceforth array herself against him for his punishment.” 
Certainly the inference that this was a bondage, or even a 


burden, imposed upon the unwilling natural creation, finds no 
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warrant neither here, nor in any known disclosures of science. 

The revelations of science indeed, go to show most clearly, 
that, whatever exception Eden might have furnished, Nature 
in general brought forth thorns and thistles most freely, long 
before man appeared. 

The testimony of the passage in Genesis, not only fails to 
support the theory it is adduced to sustain, but ‘is decidedly 
opposed to it, inasmuch as it makes man and his sorrows and 
burdens, the central idea, and gives no hint that nature in it- 
self is subjected to any grievous burden. 

Looking at Isaiah xi. 5-8, the same results are inevitable. Of 
course Tholuck and Meyer can make nothing of it for their 
purpose unless they strictly adhere to a literal interpretation. 
For if it is treated as a figurative expression, the interpretation 
at once, is subordinated to the thought which is plainly the 
predominant one, namely the prevalence of “ righteousness,” 
“faithfulness,” and peace among men. ‘“* They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord. But if it is taken literally 


it cannot favor their interpretation, urless they resolutely dis- 
regard the context, which is flatly opposed to their view. 


That God would “in that day set his hand again the second 


time to recover the remnant of his people ;” that he would 
'“set up an ensign for the nations, and assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the 
corners of the earth,’ might indeed have been joyful tidings 


to the chosen people, but who thinks that the lion has any 
longing to “eat straw like the ox?” or that it is any privil- 


ege to him to do so? Thesame ultimate reference to man, 
is conspicious in Isaiah lxv. and lxvi. When itis promised 


that a “ new heavens and a new earth” shall be created, it is 
immediately subjoined;” for behold I create Jerusalem a re- 


joicing, and her people a joy. But it is useless to waste time, 
and good ink, in further discussion of this matter; no intel- 
ligent reader can fail to see, that the human interest, is pre- 
dominant in all those passsages, and that any renovations or 


changes of earth, or of nature, are purely secondary and sub- 
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ordinate to that ; and that, Meyer and Tholuck are in error on 
that point. Equally do they, and all others, fail to show that 
animal nature or the material universe, is subjected to any 
pains or malign influences, on account of man’s transgression. 
Were they able to establish that, it would probably compel 
them to a conclusion that would be very unwelcome ; for how 
then could they avoid admitting that the words “ him who put 
it into subjection ” v. 20 relate to man. 

On this branch of our subject then, we feel authorized to af- 
firm the following conclusions : — 

1. Neither the material, nor animal creation, can be shown to 
be in any worse condition, considered in itself, and without 
reference to the wants of man, than it was before man’s trans- 
gression. Any sufferings which the animal creation experiencs 
from man, will be more than balanced by the added comfort 
which animals gain from his care. Geology and Scripture 
concur in leading us to the conclusion, that the material, and 
brute creation, have not deteriorated since the day when their 
creator saw that they were good; and that they are now, no 
more ‘ subject to vanity ” than they then were. 

2. There is no proof of any longing, or desire, on the part 
ofthe material or brute creation, for any more spiritual, or 
higher state, especially not for any state answering to the “lib- 
erty of the children of God.” Nor is there any proof that the 
writers of the New, or Old Testament, believed in, or thought 
of any such longing or expectation of that part of creation on 
its own account. 

It may be proper to add here, that if the sin of man is the 
cause of any such degradation or suffering to the universe as 
is alleged, it must be plain that such degradation or suffering 
can never cease until sin ceases. 

We proceed now to discuss another point which may be em- 
bodied in the following question. Are there in the now be- 
lieving world of men, any such groanings, longings, and hopes, 
as Paulhere describes ? We answer that most certainly there 
are; and that they are recognized by Christ, and Paul, and 
- by scores of thoughtful men who have studied this subject. 
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Let us first attend to what christian men have declared on 
this point. 

Presense in his Life of Christ, p. 31, says: after speaking of 
religion as “a universal fact.” ‘“ By this name, Religion, we 
do not mean simply a collection of beliefs or of ideas about the 
Deity ; religion is above all else an imperious instinct of the 
soul, a need of the infinite, of peace, of pardon, of consolation ; 
which becomes an anguish, an all absorbing passion, before it 
is appeased.” It is thus he says, p. 30, “ that the Redeemer 
deserves to be called the desire of all nations, according to the 
sublime expression of scripture, which comprises the highest 
philosophy of history.” Of these religious longings he says: 
p. 82. “ Their birthplace then is the soul itself.” This di- 
vine idea ‘comes from God, and leads to Him again.” We 
might quote whole pages to the same intent from this glowing 
writer ; but will add only one more. ‘“ Under the load of mis- 
ery, of tyranny, of scepticism and corruption which oppresses 
it, pagan humanity heaves a long sigh of weariness and woe. 

If we press more closely this ideal, or this as- 
piration of pagan humanity, we shall see that it goes far be- 
yond the vague intuition of the divine Unity, or the presenti- 
ment of some social reform. That which the soul asks is a 
reconciliation between herself and God; it is the restoration 
of the union between the human nature and the divine.” p. 
43. 

So Dr. Chalmers Comm. on Romans, p. 282, says, ** We have 
already hinted at the extension of this clause (‘“ earnest ex- 
pectation of the creature”), even to the lower animals, and to 
mute insensible things. There might be somewhat of person- 
ification and fancy in such an application. . But there’is no 
fancy in generalizing it so far as to include at least all the 
members of the human family.” Again, 282. “ There isa sort 
of vague undefinable impression, we think, upon all spirits, of 
some great evolution of the priest system under which we 
live—some looking towards, as well as longing after, immor- 
tality—some mysterious but yet powerful sense within every 
heart of the present as a state of confinement and thraldom ; 
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and that yet a day of light and largeness and liberty is com- 
ing.” , 

Observe too how rising with the passionate breathings of St. 
Augustine’s confessions, there ascends this fervid aspiration 
after some highest truth and wisdom. Thus, after mentioning 
Cicero’s Hortensius, read by him in his early reckless years, 
he says: ‘“ This book of his contains an exhortation to philos- 
ophy. But this book altered my affections, and turned my 
prayers and desires. Every vain hope at once became worth- 
less to me ; and I longed with an incredibly burning desire for 
an immortality of wisdom, and began now to arise that I might 
return to thee. . . . . How didI burn then, my God, 
how did I burn to remount from’ earthly things to thee, nor 
knew I what Thou wouldest do with me. The love of wisdom 
is in Greek called philosophy, with which that book inflamed 
me.” Confessions B. IIJ; 7 and 8. Whatever visions the 
stern old Father and Saint may afterwards have had of God’s 
pitiless retributions, or his unsparing reprobations, evidently 
it was not these, but the longing of his soul for ‘ wisdom,” 
which impelled him in his long and devious searchings after 
the way by which he might “ remount” from earthly things to 
God ; for he exclaims, as though wisdom and God’s presence 
were more than safety, “nor knew I what thou wouldest do 
with me.” 

But it is perhaps more strictly to our purpose, and a more 
cogent proof of our position that Paul himself, knew and ap- 
preciated, this deep, native longing of the human soul. With 
what decisive confidence does he say to the carping and quer- 
ulous Jews, at Rome, when they disputed his doctrine, “ Be 
it therefore known to you, that, to the Gentiles this salvation of 
God hath been sent; they, moreover, will hear it.” Acts 
xxxiii. 28. Also, at Antioch, when the Jews, blinded by 
prejudice and bigotry, contradicted and reviled, he said to 
them “ seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves un- 
worthy the eternal life, lo! we turn to the gentiles’—and the 
gentiles when they heard this “ rejoiced and glorified the word 
of the Lord” Acts xiii. 46,48. Paul was full of this earnest 
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trust in the desire of men for the glad tidings of the gospel. 
The work of his life was based on his beliefthat men were 
longing to hear his gospel and that it would fall upon their 
hearts like good seed ona prepared soil. Its tidings were 
felt by him to be just what the angels proclaimed them to be 
“ Good tidings of great joy to all people.” But this they could 
not be, unless all people had a desire for them, something like 
to the longing of a thirsty soul. If there was in the uncon- 
verted world no such longing as Paul depicts in Rom. viii. 22 ; 
then it was a mere poetical flight to style Christ the “ desire 
of all nations,” or his gospel glad tidings to the Gentiles, and 
Paul had no real ground for his life long confidence that there 
were many souls, longing for the light which he bore. Paul 
did not assume the heathen world to be the dead and lumpish 
mass, more hopeless and inert than the beasts; which some 
of our modern dogmatists describe them to be. Let us take 
one instance of his contact with them. Let us follow Lange’s 
version of their meeting on Mars Hill. How courteously he 
begins his message. ‘Men of Athens, in all things, I perceive 
that ye are a god-fearing, or devout people. For while pass- 
ing along and observing your objects of worship, I found also 
an altar with this inscription “'Toan unknown God.” ‘What 
therefore ye without knowledge of it, worship, that do I make 
known unto you.” He proceeds to teach them that God made 
men that they should seek God, if haply they might feel 
[omit “after,” Lange] him and find him. On this last 
clause, Lange gives the following apposite and cogent com- 
ment: ‘“ After having spoken of the life of nations, Paul 
refers to the life of the individual, and in the third place 
sets forth the loftiest aim of man, viz., to seek God with 
whom he is closely and intimately connected, verses 27, 28. 
Not merely a seeking after the knowledge of God, but also 
after a living and essential union with him.” Paul cer- 
tainly did not fall into the absurdity of saying or thinking 
that God “made men that they should seek God ;’” and yet 
that they were left without’ any desire or motive to incite 
them to action. And he is speaking to them of themselves, and 
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not about some primal “ federal head”? who once had and lost 
such a desire and motive. Nor does he terrify them with the 
‘angry rod” of their Creator to drive them to him; but ap- 
peals to somewhat in their devout and longing natures to 
draw them to him; Paul often uses, as the designation of the 
gospel, the phrase “ glad tidings of him to the Gentiles,” but 
this surely indicates that on their part there was a desire or 
longing for it, else its annunciation could bring no gladness to 
them. There seems then no room left for reasonable doubt, 
that Paul did habitually and fully believe, in a longing of the 
unregenerate world, for deliverance from the bondage of cor- 
ruption, and the coming in of light and truth and peace. 

This-brings us to consider another clause of the passage in 
Romans, which reads that the “ Creation was brought into 
subjection to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him 
who put it into subjection, in hope that even the creation it- 
self will be set free from corruption and brought into the free- 
dom of the glory of the children of God.” 

It will not, We think, be denied by any considerable number, 
that “he who put it into subjection” is God. Far less can 
any one deny, that whatever “hope ”’ is in the case, must, al- 
though it is felt by the “ creature,” yet come from Him. 

Now the entire New Testament, and particularly its pro- 
phetic portions, is manifestly related to a purpose of God which 
bears directly on the condition of men as sinners and subject 
to vanity, and sheds upon their sorrowful state the blessed 
light of hope. Itis a hazardous and make-shift hypothesis 
which ascribes the present condition of things in the world, to 
an accident, or to a surprise. But whether there be or not, a 
purpose of God in it, there is plainly a purpose of God to give 
hope of a way out of it. The declarations of that purpose, and 
the divine movement to make it effectual ; constitute the body 
and spirit of the New Testament. Thus Jesus declared his 
mission, ‘ For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” And Paul, whose words we are endeavoring 
to understand, writes, Gal. i. 4: ‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ who 
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gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from the 
present evil world, according to the wll of God our Father” 

More fully, explicitly and comprehensively this purpose of 
God, is stated in its relations and intentions in Paul’s letter 
to the Ephesians i. 9,10, 11. ‘* Having made known unto us 
the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 
he hath purposed in himself in reference to the dispensation 
of the fulness of the time, to gather for himself into one all 
things in Christ, the things which are in the heavens, and the 
things on the earth; even in him, in whom we also obtained 
the inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will, that we should be to the praise of his glory, we who have 
before placed our hope in the Messiah.” It does not seem ea- 
sy so to disregard the Scope and Continuity of the Scriptures 
as to treat this lofty passage in any other view than as a grand 
summing up and restatement of the doctrines and hopes ex- 
pressed in the passages previously quoted. But there are 
dogmatic interests that give a motive for belittling it, and nar- 
rowing its ample horizon. And at this poiat of our discussion 
as well perhaps as any where, we may free our mind with 
reference to them and their “ tendency ” exegesis. 

For this purpose we will take Lange’s Commentary on 
Ephesians i. 8-14, prepared originally by Karl Braune, D. D.; 
translated, enlarged and edited by M. B. Riddle, D. D., and 
published under the editorship of Dr. P. Shaff. 

We first take notice that upon p. 40 it is affirmed that the 
words “ all things ”’ are “ neuter and universal,” this seems 
to be a fair statement, and it is followed up soon, by saying 
that “It is altogether unmistakable that, in accordance with 
the views of this Epistle, as well as the entire organism of 
Scripture truth, we must apply this to the totality of the crea- 
tion.” These be “ brave words” and of course one would 
conclude that as all things are to be gathered in Christ, and 
as the gathering is a grand and essential feature of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, it surely follows that the Jost whom Christ 
came to seek and to save, are included. Notatall. They 
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are the very ones who must be left out. All things may be 
gathered but not all men. To prove this exclusion of men 
Meyer is put forward; note the expression, as one whom 
‘¢ No one can accuse of theological bias or of ungrammatical 
exegesis,” p. 41, note. Meyer, then, is quoted as follows, 
“The doctrine of restoration according to which even those 
who have remained unbelieving; ard finally devils, shall yet 
attain to blessedness, contrary as it is to the whole tenor of 
the New Testament, finds no support in our passage either 
(against Chysostom and others), where in the anacephalaiosis, 
&c., the exclusion of the unbelieving and the demoniacal pow- 
ers, and their banishment to Gehenna, is self evident in con- 
nection with the Christian consciousness of faith, so that the 
anacephalaiosis does not apply to every single individual, but 
to the whole complex of things heavenly and earthly, which 
after the anti-Christian individuals have been excluded and 
transferred to hell, shall be joined in unity under God, in the 
renewed world again as formerly before sin all in heaven and 
on earth was thus united. . . . Irrespective of the fact 
that the infinitive is epexegetical, it is altogether unscriptural 
to assume that in redemption there is purposed a restoration 
of all that is lost, even of the devils.” 

Now Paul applies his doctrine in this place so far as he 
applies it at all wholly to men. “In whom also we have ob- 
tained the inheritance” “ that we should be to the praise of 
his glory, we who have before hoped in Christ.”” They were 
brought unto this state of salvation, from a condition in 
which they “ were dead in trespasses and sins ;” “‘ ye were at 
that time without Christ, being aliens from the Common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world.” ii. 12. Not 
only to men then, but to men in the condition in which they 
had been, does Paul apply this purpose of God; and he ap- 
plies it to no other beings in specific terms. Whatever Meyer 
has to say about “ devils ” is not exegesis, but inference on a 
matter imported into the discussion by himself. And it seems 
but too evident that he has a “ bias ” too, against the doctrine 
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of the restoration, because he makes haste to change the 
topic from men, of whom Paul speaks, to devils about whom 
we know little, and where it is much easier to raise a 
prejudice. 

How ready, too, is Meyer with his vague and shifting 
phrase ‘ the unbelieving.” The very persons to whom Paul 
wrote had been of this class. How was God’s purpose related 
to them when in that condition? Hear Paul. How tenderly 
he speaks of “ God who is rich in mercy on account of his 
great love wherewith he loved us,” and who “gave to us 
even when dead through our trespasses, life with Christ.” 
That is Paul’s conception of God’s purpose. Christ comes to 
bring the unbelievers to belief, and to cause them “ to sit with 
him in the heavenly regions in Christ Jesus.” But Meyer is 
not so tender. His exegesis leads the other way to “the 
exclusion of the unbelieving, and their banishment to Gehen- 
na.” -If Meyer has no bias, it is elearly evident that Paul 


has, and is none the worse for it. But the ground of Meyer’s 
exegesis is also characteristic. On what part of Paul’s writ- 


ings does he found his conclusion which is so opposite to that 
of the Apostle? Not on any. He contents himself with . 
declaring that “ their banishment to Gehenna is self evident. 
in connection with the Christian consciousness of faith.” 
This is not exegesis, but downright and intolerable dogma- 
tism, and sheer assumption, with intent thereby to overrule 
the fair interpretation of Paul’s words. 

Nor is this all. On a vital point he abandons the real 
intent of the Apostle’s words, and ehanges the point of dis- 
cussion. The broad general ground of God’s purpose is the 
Apostle’s basis. Meyer shifts off to the narrower ground 
involved in the question concerning the “ Universality of the 
redemption.” The reason is easily to be seen. He can in- 
sinuate and urge that the redemption, though universal in 
intention or aim, may not be universal in effect ; but he would 
not dare to deny effect to God’s solemn “ purpose in Himself.” 


Hence the instinctive substitution of the one conception for 
the other. The doctrine of the “ restoration is the lion in the 
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way, that drives him into these by paths of “ tendency ” exe- 
gesis. But we will not further pursue this digression which is 
already extended beyond the limits intended for it. In this 


glowing declaration of the Apostle, certain points seem clearly 
apparent as follows : — 

1. That there were some men who were chosen or predes- 
tinated in God’s eternal purpose before the foundation of the 
world to be adopted as sons through Christ Jesus, to be saved 
by grace, and to be “created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” 

2. That this purpose, so made, was fulfilled in the Apostle, 
and in certain other persons to whom he wrote this letter; 
also, that there is no statement or pretence any where, that it 
had been fulfilled in any things, or beings but men; and still 
farther that notwithstanding any doctrine concerning the 
terms or conditions of salvation, or concerning man’s freedom, 
or the necessity of belief, this purpose was valid as relating to 
them, when they were dead in trespasses and sins; having no 
hope, and without God in the world, and was under those 
conditions just as real an element of verity concerning them, 
as it was after their conversion. 

8. That whatever purpose is affirmed concerning these 
persons, is in explicit terms, affirmed of all things, and there 


can be no pretence to deny it of all men, which would not 


have been equally valid to have denied it of some men, at a 
certain point of their lives. And every such pretence has 
been in their case shown to be not only invalid, but contradic- 


tory of God’s purpose, leaving a strong presumption that all 


like pretences are so in every case. 
No one can deny the manifest Universalism in the scope of 


this epistle, nor its reference to men. Let any one consult 
Lange’s Commentary, Introduction to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, pp. 8-7, on these points. For example, p. 3, “ Stier is 
undoubtedly correct in taking ‘ the Church which is in Christ 
Jesus’ as the fundamental thought of the Epistle. The 
Church of. Christ has its root in eternity, in God’s fatherly 
heart, with its thoughts of peace toward a wicked yet beloved 
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world, and lifts its head into eternity again by the throne of 
God, ramifying into all the institutions given in creation, even 
the most special, through all the centuries of developing his- 
tory, and all this in Christ.” p. 3. These are good words, 
and fit to accompany the grand utterances of the Apostle. 
But what spirit of philosophy, dogmatism, and unbelief, dic- 
tated these words on page 50, where in speaking of the 
Divine purpose it is said, “ The unconditioned yet self-condi- 
tioning Personality of God does not will as the predestinarians 
think that He wills, but with a self-restraining almightiness 
within the sphere of redemption, so that salvation is not 
gained without his will, but the proffered salvation is lost 
through man’s own fault against His gracious earnest will, 
which he offers in his word. Both must be maintained : 
God has willingly given men of his will, and conditioned 
Himself, in placing conditions before men in the hearing and 
believing of his word, and man has the power of continued 
resistance, so that an entire apocatastasis of all things, the ulti- 
mate salvation of all, although God’s revealed will points 
thereto, is scarcely conceivable as Origen, Schleiermacher, 
and others supposed. A final resistance is to be maintained 
as possible.”? It would be matter of solemn interest to see 
how the writer of the above words would trace out anew the 
words of Paul, so as to get in all the safegaurds and limita- 
tions which he has so nicely suggested to ward off the apoca- 
tastasis, to “ which God’s revealed will points,” as he pensive- 
ly confesses. But let him take comfort from Dr. Hodges’ 
remark, p. 82, “ If men are chosen to be holy, they cannot be 
chosen because they are holy ;” and consider that if God has 
succeeded with so many sinners, his doubting self included, 
he may not, after all, get defeated with regard to the rest. 
And that if His will always stands open and conditioned to 
the freedom of man to resist, it must, unless He is sadly 
biased toward the side of evil, be also ever open and condi- 
tioned to their free will to repent and returnto Him. And it 
may give relief to some such fearful souls, to say, that proba- 
bly no one who believes in the apocatastasis will deny that if 
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there be any who to all eternity persist in unbelief and aliena- 
tion from God, they must to all eternity be miserable. We 
do not believe in any unholy blessedness. But at the same 
time it is equally clear to us that the great purpose of God is 
not simply to bless and save those who believe, but to bring 
to belief and salvation those who are in unbelief and perdi- 
tion; and we put no limit neither to His saving grace, nor to 
the power he will use, nor to his eternal patience. 

But we must return to our main subject. By this passage 
in Ephesians we clearly establish a purpose of God to bring 
all things into one in Christ. This purpose is by the Apostle 
applied to men, and to them only; and all commentators of 
note when they write in freedom, and without dogmatical 
bias, take that view, and that only. This testimony fully es- 
tablishes as fact all which we claim in our exegesis of Rom. 
vili, and shows that Paul must have held such views of the 
Divine purposes as we contend for. That Divine purpose 
then is the solid foundation for the belief that the entire 
creation of men having been subjected to vanity, is subjected 
in a hope of being delivered into the “ liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.” And if any one would see how nat- 
ural this view is, yea how necessary it is to the expounder 
and defender of Christianity, let him read any broad general 
defence of our religion by recent writers, such for example, 
as Dr. McCosh, “ Christianity against Positivism,” chap. II, 
Griffith’s ‘‘ Fundamentals,” Letters ix. and x., from both of 
which, did space permit, I would gladly quote. 

A few words, perhaps, are needed upon the allegation of 
Meyer and others, that “ the Christians are distinguished from, 
and put in contrast to, the ktisis so that they cannot be 
thought as a part contained in the ktisis.”” There is no “ con- 
trast’ here, but simply an explanation. As the creation was 
to find its relief in coming into the freedom of the glory of the 
children of God, and as the Christians had already received 
the first fruits of the spirit, it might be thought that they had 
wholly escaped from the condition of bondage. This view 
Paul negatives. Even they, though having the first fruits of 
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the spirit, had not become wholly free from this human lot, 
bué must wait in hope. So far from heing contrasted with the 
condition of the ktisis, they are.yet sharers in it to a degree. 
“But if it should be concluded that the creature spoken of in 
verse 22 was the brute and inanimate creation alone, it would 
follow that Paul was instituting a comparison between himself 
and the Roman converts on the one hand, and the brute and 
inanimate creation on the other, altogether disregarding the 
rest of mankind. We think that neither the Apostle, nor his 
Master was acustomed thus to ignore the existence of the 
unconverted portions of the human race, nor to place them 
below the level of the irrational creatures and the material of 
which the earth and its productions are composed.” Journal 
Sacred Literature, vol. II. N. 8S. p. 35. The above is extract- 
ed from a very able review of Dean Ellicott’s sermon on “The 
Destiny of the Creature.” Certainly the words, “not only 
so, but even we ourselves,” place the Christians in the same 
condition of “ groaning” and “ waiting ” as the rest of crea- 
tion. So, too, v. 24, the words “we were saved only in 
hope,” show them to be sharers in the common lot before ex- 
pressed. Here, too, as in other places, must be urged Paul’s 
“eye single” to the state and welfare of men. 

To sum up our whole argument: We have shown that the 
passage under consideration must not be applied to the ‘inani- 
mate or brute creation, for the following reasons : — 

I. The brute and material creation cannot be said to have 
been subjected to vanity and the hondage of corruption by a 
change made on account of sin. It cannot be shown that it 
was, nor that Paul believed it to be, in any worse condition in 
itself, after, than it was before man’s sin. Any added suffer- 
ings which brutes experience from man, are fully offset by the 
added comforts which they gain from him. 

II. The passage represents the creation as longing for lib- 
eration on its own account. But there is no proof of any 
such longing on the part of the brute, or the inanimate crea- 
tion, especially not for any state analogous to “ the freedom 
dom of the glory of the children of God.” Neither is there 
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any proof that any writers either of the. Old or New Testa- 
ment, believed in any such longing, the passages referred to 
as proof being wholly irrelevant. 

There is no proof. that the lion longs to eat straw, or 
esteems it any bondage to be compelled to eat flesh, nor that 
the earth is groaning to be delivered from producing thorns 
and thistles. All promised renovations of the earth have 
reference not to itself, but to man and to his interests. 

Then on the other side, we have shown that the passage 
should be applied to mankind for the following reasons : — 

I. Because the purpose of God, the mission of Christ, and 
the writings, teaching and efforts of his Apostles, all have 
man for their object; and should be so understood unless 
there is distinct proof to the contrary ; and especially because 
God’s eternal purposes have reference to mankind, as is clear- 
ly shown in Eph, i. 9, 10 and 11, where Paul himself applies 
to men only, language identical in scope with our passage. 

II. Because the characteristics ascribed to the ktisis or 
creation, answer exactly to those of mankind in the following 
particulars : — 

a. We are subject to vanity and corruption by our entrance 
into this life. 

6. It is “ not willingly,” since it is not by our own choice 
that we come into this state. We were never consulted as to 
our willingness to enter it, but were simply born into it. 

e. There is an unrest and groaning of men under this 
state; a pervading anxious longing and expectation in the 
great mass of mankind It is a hoping for deliverance, and 
for better days, and for a reign of right. It is a longing to 
be free from cruelty, injustice and guilt,—the unrest of a 
spirit debarred from its proper life. 

Thus by full tests of logical denial, proof and inference, we 
‘maintain our case, and sustain the Universalist character of 
-this grand outburst of prophetic enthusiasm. We deny and 
disprove its given characteristics, of the non-moral creation ; 
-we affirm, and prove them true of man. No competent critic, 

so far.as we know, has denied the universality, nor the joyful 
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hopefulness of the passage, nor the greatness of its prophetic 
promises. But it may be.urged that Paul indeed has such a 
view, but that it relates only to some coming ages of Chris- 
tian light, and attains to Universalism only in the restricted 
sense, that Christian faith shall, in the last days become uni- 
versal among the men that then shall live. This view can 
stand, let us observe, only by conceding the validity of all 
our previous positions, the one point of absolute universality 
alone excepted. But it is excluded, and seems to be ex- 
pressly guarded against by the terms Paul uses in Ephesians: 
“To gather for himself into one, all things in Christ, the 
things which are in the heavens, and the things on the earth ;” 
and in Phil. ii. 10,11: ‘That in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow of those who are in heaven, and those on 
earth, and those under the earth.” So also in Rom. xiv. 9: 
“ For to this end Christ died and lived again, that he might 
be Lord both of the dead and the living.” And certainly no 
fair exegesis would suggest the narrowing of the term “ whole 
creation ” into the limits which such a view must impose. 

We cannot conclude this article without adding some 
thoughts as to the condition of the Apostle’s mind when he 
wrote this, and some other passages of his epistles; because © 
such a condition, if known, is oflen of great importance in 
interpretation. 

We ask attention, then, to the circumstance that this and 
some other passages were written under a condition of great 
exaltation and enthusiasm, induced by a prophetic foresight . 
of the grand results of the mission of Christ. We see in Paul 
a man who perhaps beyond any other man that has ever lived, 
is filled and possessed by the enthusiasm of one great theme. 
With the ardor of a burning soul, he dwells upon Christ Jesus 
the Saviour of men, and on the Gospel of his salvation. He 
had himself received a most memorable proof of the trans- 
forming and saving power of Christ, even over the chief of 
sinners. How could he forget this? Howcould he think the 
sin of men competent to defeat this power? Did he not glory 
init? In the common moments, and in the ordinary work of 
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life, his soul dwells and lingers upon the great theme with a 
faith and hope which overleap all boundaries of nation or con- 
dition. There is no male nor female, no bond nor free. The 
Gospel can draw them to Christ. It can make them one in 
Christ. It is said that he means only the righteous? The 
answer is, that he sees none such ;”’ every mouth is stopped, 
the whole world is guilty before God.” He follows his Mas- 
ter, who came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
tance. 

But rising from this general level of his life and thought, 
he seems at times, to mount up with a divine and prophetic 
exaltation, and to look afar, over all the breadth of God’s 
purposes, to the grand horizon of the Christian dispensation 
—the dispensation of the fulness of times. Rom. v. 15-21, 
and xi. 29-36; I Cor. xv. 51-57; Eph. chap. i. and ii; 
Phil ii. 9, 10,11; and the passage we are discussing, are in- 
stances of the expression of those transcendant moments. 
It is possible to believe that in those lofty moments he 
abandons the great theme of his life, and descends to an 
obscure and commonplace topic, not mentioned in his ordin- 
ary moods of thought? It is unnatural in the extreme to 
think so.- Conceive, for instance, of Michael Angelo, who was 
devoted to painting and architecture ; or of Newton, given to 
astronomy ; each bringing a life-long enthusiasm to his favorite 
topic. Could we believe of either of them that when his soul 
mounted up to its loftiest enthusiasm of thought, he would 
forsake the life-long theme and turn to.some ignoble problem 
of the farm or warehouse. Paul, from his mount of vision, 
looks backward to Abraham, to Adam, to the foundation of 
the world, and sees far off, like the river-head in the moun- 
tains, the source, and traces the primal courses of God’s eter- 
nal purpose. Down to his own time he pursues it, and sees 
how those purposes flow in full volume about himself, and 
those around him; he turns then toward the future, and 
looks forward with the same great thought, who can deny it, ° 
and sees the whole creation of men coming into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God. Deny this last position and 
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you dislocate and distort his whole view, the lights are 
broken and confused ; allow it, and like a beam of clear sun- 
shine flashing through rifted clouds, one idea shoots through 
the whole, from the foundation of the world to the close of 
the Christian dispensation. 

It is true that in many Christian Churches this broader 
rendering of the Gospel is unwelcome and hateful to multi- 
tudes, just as in the synagogue at Nazareth, Christ’s broader 
and unwonted interpretation of “the book of the prophet 
Isaiah,” filled them all with wrath. But let all such open 
their minds and consider whether they are straitened in the 
Gospel or in their own hearts. And let them consider what 
are those coming hours of light, and love, and enlarging, 
which on many sides are betokened in words such as these 
from Lange on Romans, p.13. “ Yet we would not deny the 
measure of truth in the view of Schelling (1d. pp. 1 and 2), 
that as far as the prevailing type of the Church is concerned, 
the Petrine Church of the Middle Ages was followed by the 
Pauline Church of Protestantism, and that the perfection will 
hereafter appear in the Church of the Johannean. type.” 
And what that type is Hase well states: Ch. Hist. p. 34: 
“ The love which John inculcated is powerful enough to con- 
quer death and penetrate through all obstacles up to God. 
The most flourishing form of Christianity, in past or future 
times, is here partially presented. It consists in a life, even 
on earth, of tranquil, unbroken, everlasting rest_in God, in 
which all apparent schism between the present and the fu- 
ture, the human and the divine, has been overcome.” 





THE ASSASSINS. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


The Assassins. 


PART SECOND. 


Tus Essay closes our sketch of the history of the Order of — 
the Assassins. In the eleventh century (1075), its germ was 
sown in Cairo in Egypt. Thence it ramified in two offshoots, 
one taking root in Syria, another in Persia. In the two for- 
mer countries it was called the sect of the Ismailites ; in the 
latter it was recognized as the community of the Assassins. 
It was planted in Persia irr 1078, and for two centuries on- 
ward it flourished there in a soil steeped in the blood it shed. 
Despite his enormities of murder, as set forth at the end of 
our prior Essay, its first Grand Master, Hassan, died quietly 
upon his mat. Often, as says the Psalmist, “ the wicked have 
no bands in their death.” 

But here, as in the case of the old Norman kings, weightily 
comes in the formula, “ le Roi est mort, vive le Roi.” For, he, 
dead, was.immediately alive again in his General and suc- 
cessor, Burgomid. Burgomid followed strictly the policy 
of his predecessor, and from his inaccessible fort of <Ala- 
mut plied dagger and poison all through Asia. It was 
during his rule in Persia, that, through the Crusaders, 
Europe learned of the existence of the Ismailite Assassins in 
Syria. Banias was a strong castle in the north of Syria. 
The Vizier of the Syrian Sultan was a patron of the Order. 
He gave them RBanias. Thence by their Missionaries they 
worked southward. Perhaps the oldest, and still one of the 
loveliest cities of the world is Damascus in Southern Syria. 
Busily their advocates taught, and their disciples multiplied 
there. By surprise, or internal treachery they might seize 
that city ; but they knew that they could not hold it. And 
they were no fools. Not harmless as doves, but wise as ser- 
pents, they felt that to attempt, and eventually to fail, would 
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exasperate the friendly Sultan and the Vizier who had given 
them Fort Banias, into relentless hostility, and not merely the 
loss of Damascus, but the ruin of their Order in Syria would 
be the result. For, though individually numerous, against 
the compact soldiers of Syria, they would have been power- 
less. Besides, the Crusaders were in Syria, and though at 
war with its Sultan, the appearance of a common foe would 
weld their interests and his into one. So, alert to strike, yet 
cunning to lie still, the head snake at Banias uttered no hiss, 
and his brood at Damascus lay quiet. 

Further south were the city and fort of Tyre. Strong as 
the modern Gibraltar, the rocky Tyre was one of those 
strengths which the Ismaeliens loved. It was an island for- 
tress. Six hundred years before Christ it had baffled the As- 
syrians under Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years. It was al- 
most inexpugnable. To the Ismailiens its possession was in- 
valuable, for they could hold it against every foe. Just then 
Tyre was held by the Crusaders. But while Tyre was compara- 
tively useless to them, as a depot of supplies and a base of war 
Damascus was indispensable. The Crusaders needed Damas- 
cus ; the Ismailites yearned for Tyre. Its possession would 
give them a clasp on South Syria, as by their hold on Fort 
Banias they already grasped the North. The Atheists offered 
the Christians Damascus in exchange for Tyre. The Ismail- 
ites had not yet taken Damascus, and so the bargain failed. 
For within the city the Damascenes rose upon the Ismailites, 
slaughtered six thousand of them, and thus baffled the besieg- 
ing Crusaders outside. In the rage of their disappointment, 
the Crusaders turned their swords against their Atheistic 
allies, and stormed their fort of Banias. 

The leader of the Crusading host was Rayner De Bruce. 
Three years afterwards the Ismailites retook the place, and 
captured the wife of De Bruce. On her release she broke the 
heart of her husband by avowing herself a renegade from 
Christian faith and wifehood. This De Bruce was ancestor of 
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the wisest, the greatest, and the best of kings, King Robert 
the Bruce of Scotland.} 

We have thus far been in Syria among the Ismailites. We 
turn now to Persia, and reintroduce ourselves to the Assas- 


sins. In our sense of that word, all the three branches or 
communities of the Order, in Egypt, in Syria, and in Persia, 
were Assassins ; for with all of them the practice of warfare 


was by the dagger, and against individuals. But, as we have 


already said, the name Ismailite or Ismailian was special to 
the Egyptian and the Syrian sects; while that of Assassin 
was distinctive of the Persian horde, whose chief town and 


fortress were at Alamut, the nest of the vulture. 


The Prince of Mosool, a city in Asiatic Turkey, was a for- 
midable foe of the Assassins, and therefore an abomination to 
them. In the Mosque, at his prayers, he was assailed by 


eight of them. He killed three, but fell under the dirks of 


the others. One only escaped the vengeance of the people. 


His mother heard of the death of the Prince, knew her son to 
be one of the appointed slaughterers, and believed him a mar- 


1}t is somewhat aside from our topic, but we cannot resist the anecdote. Chivalry 
was instituted ostensibly to protect the poor and the weak against the oppression of 
rich and the strong. We suppose that sometimes it fulfilled its profession. It almost 

Iways did when the word “ weak’? meant beautiful women of noble birth. But we 

ave never heard that the poor needed to owe much gratitude toit. But King Robert 
recognized the obligations of his knightly oath as sacred towards the poor as towards 
the rich, to the peasant’s wife as to the lady in the castle. We have called King Robert 
wise, great and good. His wisdom and greatness none can doubt who know how he 
found Scotland under the foot of her insolent foe, and how he left her, free, proud, 
triumphant, and exulting, yet a moderate dictator of terms of peace to beaten Eng- 
land. But that he may not be herded among the mere apes of chivalry from hls noble 
life, we give what, except his deliverance of his country from slavery, we think the 
noblest incident of his story. With most of the warriors of his time, chivalry meant 
skill and courage in arms, and tilts and jousts for the smiles of high born dames. 
With him it meant that,— but it meant also much more. To him the word chivalry 
“was a synonym, for generosity to the vanquished, and gentleness to the helpless. 

To rescue them from English tyranny the Irish had crowned his brother Edward, 
King of Ireland. And to settle Edward in his throne, with ten thousand of his con- 
‘quering Scots of Bannockburn, King Robert crossed the sea. After many victories, in 
retreat before a superior English army, riding in the rear, he heard a woman’s cry. 
-“ What is that?’’ said the king. “ Only the wife of a poor sutler suddenly taken 
sick,’’ was the answer, ‘“‘and the English are close upon us.’’? “ Halt along the col- 
umns,” cried the king ; and with a firm rear guard menacing the pursuing English, 
when the poor-woman was in safety his retreating spears moved on. 
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tyr. Dressed in triumph she received the congratulations of 
her friends. Suddenly the fugitive stood before her. She 
shaved her hair, blackened her face, and bewailed her fate as 
the mother of ason who had fled from martyrdom. Such 
was the point of honor among the Assassins. 

The Vizier of Persia was an enemy of the Old man of the 
Mountain. Looking at his horses one day his heart was 
proud, for they were the chief of their kind. Stripped to liis 
trousers a groom held one of them by the bridle. 1t reared. 
Apparently to quiet it the groom patted its neck. To assist 
the groom the Vizier came forward, and fell instantly, stabbed 
and dead. The animal had been trained to rear, and the 
dirk had been hidden in its mane. 

‘For protection against the near power of Persia, Hassan, 
the first Grand Master, had put himself under the egis of 
the Caliph of Egypt. Under Burgomid, the second Grand 
Master, the Order was strong enough to stand alone. He had 
no cause of quarrel against either Caliph, but in a mere 
thirst for blood, he sent both him of Egypt and him of Bag- 
dad before him, and died. 

His son Mohammed succeeded him, and ruled for a quarter 
ofacentury. As bloody, he was less able than his predeces- 
sors. While brooding over what vengeance he could take 
upon his father’s murderers, the new Caliph of Bagdad was 
stabbed to the heart. And from that day, surrounded by 
body guards, among whom, for aught they knew, there might 
be a dozen disguised Assassins, the Caliph of Bagdad lived 
self-imprisoned in the palace. This murder of Caliph Rashid 
was the only signal assassination that reddened the rule of 
Mohammed. There may have been a few score unobtrusive 
slaughters of persons of inferior degree. But usually during 
this reign the tiger couched in his den, licked his paws, and 
only thought of blood. 

His successor, Hassan the second, superior in ability to 
Mohammed, unfortunately had what the: Scots call “ the gift 
of gab.” It had heretofore been the policy of the heads of 
the Order to keep the: heads of the Devoted in ignorance of 
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the blank Atheism of the ruling powers. Their secret doc- 
trine was revealed only to the select council, and the Devoted 
believed themselves in the service of a heavenly Imaum of 
whom the Grand Master was the mouth piece and precursor. 
Hassan the second overset this policy. Assembling the whole 
population of Alamut, from the pulpit of his first day’s lecture 
he proclaimed himself to be the Imaum, the expected Mussul- 
man Messiah. He released them from all laws but those of 
the Order. He bade them abandon themselves to their incli- 
nations. All previous dispensations— those of Moses, of 
Jesus, of Mohammed — had been but preparatives for his. 
Now was the Day of the Resurrection, the rising up from the 
old religions to the one true and perfect faith. Unquestion- 
ing obedience to him and his successors would “ bring them 
the mercy of the Lord, and lead them to the most high God.” 

It was the fast ef the Ramadan, the Mussulman Lent. 
And hitherto the Brotherhood had observed it with a puncti- 
lious exactitude. But on his descent from the pulpit, Hassan 
broke the fast. No longer from sunrise to sunset were his 
followers to abstain from food and drink. Tables were 
spread, feasts prepared, wine music and the dance introduced 
the day of the new regime, and unbounded licentiousness 
crowned its night. Such was the characteristic inauguration 
of the Day of the Resurrection of the Assassins. As from 
the birth of Jesus, the Christians, as from the Hegira of Mo- 
hammed the Moslems, so from this day of the Resurrection 
this society of the Assassins dated their time. Chronologi- 
cally that was their year, the first. Christ’s motto was peace 
from heaven, and good will to men. Mohammed’s — right- 
eousness, justice, truth. From the date of their resurrection, 
the motto of the Assassins was, ‘“* With the help of God,— the 
Ruler of the World, Hassan loosened the bonds of Law. 
Blessed be his name!” Until now the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain had been but the representative and herald of the Imaum, 
but from this time forward, not only in Persia, but in Syria 
and Egypt, in all the Lodges of the Order he was accepted as 
the Imaum himself, the vicegerent of God. They now called 
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him the Lord of the Resurrection, and themselves the disci- 
ples of the Resurrection — free from all law but his. His 
brother-in-law alone doubted his pretensions, and tested them 
by the favorite weapon of the Order; and whatever his other 
attributes as Imaum, the stilletto, proved that earthly immor- 
tality was not one of them. 

As to Western ears, Eastern names rather obscure than 
assist a narrative, we shall not, henceforth, individualize the 
succeeding Grand Master by name, but pursue the career of 
this anomalous community of murder to its fall, by selecting, 
and placing in order of time, some incidents characteristic of 
its history of blood. We have already outlined the reigns of 
four of its chiefs. As a power in the world,— and during the 
term of its red career, a tremendous power,— with its eighth 
Grand Master its existence ceased. At his overthrow and 
death its organization crumbled to venomous fragments. For 
some years thereafter from these disjected members of the 
broked body ever and anon stealthy stillettoes gleamed bright 
from their sheathes, and returned to them in crimson. But 
without a head to direct their stabs their thrusts flew at 
random, and with the hatred and vigilance of all mankind 
upon them even the remnants of the once terrible Order of 
the Assassins broke their daggers and subsided into, still tur- 
bulent, but comparatively harmless, communities like the 
Druses on the skirts of Mt. Lebanon. 

Even more loudly than his father, the son and successor of 
the Lord of the Resurrection proclaimed the doctrine of 
licence ; viz., that “ nothing is true, but that all is allowed.”’ 
Mohammed the second,— this name is familiar, and therefore 
we give it,—was a man of letters, devoted to mathematics 
and metaphysics. Despite the hereditary vindictiveness of his 
office he could honor intellect even in an opponent. With 
much applause the philosopher Razi taught jurisprudence in a 
neighboring city. His reputation had reached the Old Man 
of the Mountain, also a report that at the close of every lec- 
ture Razi anathematized the Assassins. In truth by his stu- 
dents Razi was suspected of free-thinking, and of a secret 
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sympathy with the doctrine of the Assassins; and to avert 
mistrust froin himself, ostentatiously he denounced them. 
But in his anxiety to avoid Scylla he forgot Charybdis until 
he found himself in its whirl. One of the Devoted was de- 
tailed for duty on the body of Razi. For seven months the 
Assassin sat a student in the Professor’s classes. At last sur- 
prising him alone in his lecture room, the Devoted threw him, 
and with knee on his breast, pointed a dagger at his eyes. 
“¢ What, you, mean,” stuttered Razi? “ To tear out your heart 
and bowels!” “ What for?” “For your pulpit scandal 
against our Order.” “Spare me and I shall never say a 
word against you again.” Then answered the Devoted: “ My 
command reached not to your life, else had you now been 
carrion. The Great Master greets you, and says the gabble 
of the vulgar we heed not; it glides like nuts from a globe. 
But your words cut like a graver on stone.” 

Pouring out three hundred pieces of gold, and promising 
Razi a like sum annually, the Devoted vanished. Henceforth, 
to the scandal of his students, Razi cursed -the Assassins no 
more; and when asked to explain his silence, “ Their argu- 
ments are too sharply pointed,” said Razi. 

Back now from Persia to Syria. About this time in 1175, 
culminated the star of the magnificent Saladin, the Mussul- 
man hero of the Crusades. From a comparatively low condi- 
tion he had become the Master of all Moslem Asia, and of 
Egypt; and with equal valor and purer fame, he was con- 
tending for the possession of Jerusalem, with Richard the 
lion heart of England. Saladin’s power threatened Massiot, 
the capital of the Syrian Ismailites. Twice they attempted 
his life. On their second assault, he seized the dagger of one 
and clove him down. Three more were slaughtered by Sala- 
din’s guards. But after ravaging their territories, on promise 
that they would never point their knives at him again the 
great Sultan withdrew. At the time he retired, his army 
hugged Massiat so closely, that had he persevered he must 
have crushed it. But, meanwhile, a dozen of them might be 
disguised among the guards of his tent. And such was the 
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terror with which they sat upon the hearts of men, that he 
preferred their slippery promise to almost certain assas- 
sination. Whether the failure of their double attempt de- 
terred them from a third, or whether a hazy notion of the 
sanctity of a treaty floated in the mind of the Grand Prior 
and withheld his daggers, Saladin was never again molested 
by them during the ensuing fifteen years which completed his 
reign. 

Indifferently impartial to Mussulman and Christian, they 
next struck at one of the Princes of the Crusade, Conrad, 
Lord of Tyre and Mount Serrat. The army of the Crusaders 
was full of dispute and distraction. One faction was headed 
by Philip of France, its opposite by Richard of England. 
Conrad sided with France against Richard. Besides there 
was a prior cause of umbrage between them. And, excepting 
the English, both Western and Eastern historians accuse 
King Richard of the deed. As Conrad was leaving the house 
of the Bishop of Tyre, two murderers grappled and’ stabbed 
him. Seized, and tortured, they avowed themselves hirelings 
of Richard of England. 

The avowal favors Richard’s innocence ; for usually, under 
avenging swords, or amid the tortures of the rack, successful 
Assassins died like the wolf, in silence. It may be that these 
had been ordered to blight the name of Richard. In the acts 
and the adjuncts of their murders, nothing was too extraordi- 
nary for the Old Man to enjoin, and for the members of the 
Devoted to obey. But unfortunately for Richard’s fame, two 
letters purporting to issue from the Old Man of the Mountain 
assuming the responsibility of the slaughter, are manifest 
forgeries. They rather damage than assist the cause of the 
King. For it was not by the Old Man of the Mountain in 
Persia, but by the Chief in Syria that the murderers of Con- 
rad were commissioned ; and instead of from the Hegira of 
Mohammed, over six hundred years after Christ, or from 
Hassan’s Day of the Resurrection, over one thousand years 
after Christ, the documents were dated from the era of the 
Selucide, over three hundred years before Christ,— a date of 
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which the Assassins had likely never heard, and which cer- 
tainly they had never used. Relying on their own impres- 
sions of the frank gallantry of their hero, the English histo- 
rians contemptuously spurn the charge. Let the fact be as it 
may, our doubts fail to cool the glow with which, in Sir Wal- 
ter’s “ Talisman,’ we contemplate the massive. character of 
King Richard, as he tramples on the uptorn banner of 
Austria, or behold him in the centre of that splendid circle of 
Moslem and Christian chivalry clasping hands with his great 
opponent the gallant Saladin. 

Two. years after the murder of Conrad, Henry of Champain, 
a favorite nephew of Richard of England, on a journey to 
Armenia, passed near the Syrian territory of the Ismailiens. 
The two murderers of Conrad were from this province of the 
Order. That Richard’s nephew should be invited to enter 
Massiat and inspect the town and castle, and partake the hos- 
pitality of the Grand Prior, starts another suspicion against 
Richard as at least on no bad terms with the Lord of Massiat. 

As a mark of especial honor, this. nephew of the English 
king was entertained with a tragedy characteristic of the 
place, its people, and its institutions. Inspecting the castle, 
he and the grand Prior reached its loftiest turret. On each 
lookout, in the white mantles of the Order, stood guards of 
the Devoted. ‘ My servants, obey me better than your sub- 
jects do you,” said the Prior. He waved his hand. Two of 
them leaped en rocks below. ‘ Any more ?”’ asked the Prior. 
“ At my glance, all of them will do the same.”’ The shud- 
dering Norman declined any farther proof of the absolute 
obedience of the subjects of his host, and begged leave to 
retire. Escorted by a band of trusty Assassins, he was dis- 
’ missed kindly, and assured by the Prior that should he ever 
wish an opponent out of his way, a hint to the Lord of Mas- 
siat, and how mighty soever, that foe should disappear. 

By embassy, an Hastern Sultan sent a threat of war to 
Massiat. The Prior beckoned to one of the Devoted. “ Kill 
thyself.” The man stabbed himself. To another, “ Pitch 
from the rampart!” He shot, a shattered mass, into the 
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moat below. “ Seventy thousand such men obey me,” said 
the Grand Master, “‘ be that my answer to your Sultan.” 

But the end was near. Pouring from the confines of China, 
one of those enormous hordes of Tartars which have so often 
swept into ruin the dynasties of Asia, swooped upon the for- 
tresses of the Assassins, and left their territories as bare as 
the Eastern locusts the fields where they alight. By the 
supreme Khan or Emperor of these Tartars, this was the 
command to his younger brother, Hulaku Khan, the. acting 
general of the invading forces: “‘ Wherever an Ismailite or 
Assassin is found, smite without mercy. Ravage the terri- 
tories of the monsters, man, woman and child, babe at breast, 
kill, kill! ” 

The edict was thoroughly obeyed. Twelve thousand of 
them were massacred in one lot of ground. At last the 
sword smote down the dagger, the murders of two centuries 
were avenged, and the nests of the serpents were smothered 
in blood and flame. 

To close. How, by what means, were large communities 
of men, so exalted to an enthusiasm for murder? To answer 
that query, is to give the etymology of the word Assassin. It 
is a word now applied to one who murders suddenly and in 
secret. It comes from the word Hasheesh. At Massiat, 
their Syrian capital, or at Alamut, the vulture’s nest, in Per- 
sia, when the chief noted a youth of the society, nimble of 
body, firm of courage, and alert of mind, he invited the young 
man to his table. There in honor, during dinner he was 
regaled with an intoxicating preparation from hemp. Among: 
the Easterns it is called hasheesh. The extract and its in- 
toxicating properties now so widely known and so commonly 
used among the Orientals, were secrets then ; and, according 
to M. De Lacy, a French savan who has carefully investigated 
the subject, the hasheesh was a private possession of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, jealously concealed, and employed only 
for the conversion of the youths who were to fill the ranks of 
the Devoted. 

From the banquet the young man was carried into what 
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was called the enchanted garden. It was an imitation of the 
paradise of Mohammed. Grottoes and fountains, the shade 
of green trees, invisible sources of voluptuous music, goblets 
of gold brimming with aromatic wine handed him by beautiful 
girls, now seen, now vanishing in the foliage ; all bewildered, 
excited, exalted him into rapture of the senses. When in 
reaction from the wine and the hasheesh he took refuge in 
sleep, he was borne back to the banquet hall. Old Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller in the East, and the father of 
modern history (born in 1250), tells us that after four or five 
days delights in the garden the candidates were brought back 
to the chief. ‘ Where have you been,” he asked. “ In Par- 
adise!” ** He who obeys his chief shall so live forever after 
death,’ was the response which closed the interview, and en- 
forced the lesson of the enchanted gardens. 

It was this prospect that steeled them to inflict death, 
and, in turn, to endure it. After the disclosure of the secret 
doctrine by Hassan of the Resurrection, the trick of the 
gardens could no longer be maintained as a reality. It might 
still be employed as an allegory to stimulate the Devoted with 
the prospect of a future paradise. 

The exciting powers of hasheesh were known to the Assas- 
sins first of all the peoples of Asia. Besides its employment 
at the initiation of the Devoted, it is likely, that, made up in 
little pastiles, it was often swallowed by the murderer to fire 
him to his fatal frenzy. During the days and sometimes 
years of waiting his opportunity, and watching his victim, he 
must have remained abstinent from so potent an intoxicant. 
But when a Saladin was to be struck in the centre of his 
guards, the drug would inspire the desperation necessary to 
attempt the Sultan’s life, and &lmost certainly to lose his 
own. And from their use of the hasheesh for purposes of 
murder, these hasheesh eaters, in Arabic, were called 
Hasheeshin or Hashassin, hence our word, Assassin. 
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ARTICLE X XV. 


Man and his Position in Nature. 


PART FIRST. 
s 


I. Preliminary. The scientific activity and progress of 
the age, presents many startling yet, on the whole, hopeful 
signs. The authoritative assertions of both near and remote 
antiquity, unless suited to “ the fitness of things,” have little 
more binding force than the prattle of infancy or the weari- 
some garrulity of age. The higher strata of society are 
almost in the condition of ancient Athens, described by De- 
mosthenes in one of his Philippics, and by St. Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Something new is demanded. The keen an- 
alysis of the human intellect by Kant and Hamilton, the cloudy 
transcendentaiism of Hegel, the sublime and almost Christian 
speculations of Plato, the fantastic, yet kindly mysticism of 
Swedenborg, give way to a rapidly increasing Scientific Liter- 
ature. ‘The secrets of nature, so long hidden from human 
sight, are being made familiar to the masses. Even maga- 
zines, and weekly and daily journals reflect popular senti- 
ment by a scientific department. On the whole, we say, this 
is hoveful. In the last analysis the natural and supernatural 
are found in juxtaposition ; the material and spirtual over-lap 
each other; the visible and temporal are “ dove-tailed into 
the invisible and eternal. The more we refine matter, the 
nearer we approach the spiritual plane of intelligent exis- 
tence. And while men go out of themselves in quest of 
knowledge ; while astronomers are searching into the chem- 
istry of the planets, and theorizing on the advance or retreat 
of Sirius, or some other star; while the discoverer of a new 
fossil or an unknown insect takes high rank among. the 
learned ; while the paleontologist is arranging in chronological 
order the. innumerable tribes of animated existence, which 
were created and became extinct, ages before the advent of 
man ; while all this,and more, is going on in the busy world, 
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we simply propose in this paper to make some, perhaps de- 
sultory but we hope suggestive, remarks on the Human Body 


and the Position of Man in Nature. 

The mind, its latent and developed powers, we leave to 
metaphysicians, while we direct attention to organized matter. 
The soul, its present condition and future salvation, we leave . 
to theologians, while we consider life in the body. But while 
we admit the vast importance, both of intellectual philosophy 
and “ pure religion,” and the superiority of mind and soul 
over the body, yet we consider our material frames, the mode 
of their organization and the whole phenomena of life, not 
merely worthy of thoughtful consideration, but also of devout 
and reverent investigation. We breathe, eat and digest, be- 
fore we accumulate knowledge. A beneficent Creator has 
wisely ordained that the body should reach its highest state 
of perfection, and even begin to decay, many years before the 
intellect attains its greatest earthly maturity. Nor is this all. 
The first is developed within the narrow limits of time, but 
the soul continues its high and increasingly glorious career 
during eternity. But while we live in this world, the knowl- 
edge of our mental and spiritual natures is mainly dependent 
on our material organizations. So strictly is this true, that 
we can only see the occupants of the house when they look 
out of the windows; and when the house crumbles to decay, 
we lose our hold, except by faith, on all that constitutes a 
conscious and intelligent existence. 

We would further urge, as an important consideration, and 
one connected, though somewhat remotely, with the main 
object of our article, that the intellectual and moral powers, 
their free action and growth, are in a great degree, dependent 
on the healthy condition of the body. A strong, vigorous 
mind requires a strong and vigorous frame. Children with 
large and active brains sink into early graves. If in this 
connection we should be reminded of such instances as Pascal 
and Channing, we reply, they are no exceptions to the general 
rule. What would they have been if their bodies had been 
fit habitations for their. minds? He who knoweth all things 
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ean alone answer this question. They ‘now appeac in the 
firmament of human history as guiding stars. ‘ They are for 


signs, for seasons, for days and years.” But with physical 
powers corresponding to their minds they would have been 
suns by day and moons by night. Intellectually weaker, but 
physically more rebust, men have fought with better success 
the great battles of life. Need we mention names? In 
mythology Hercules whose labors have made his name pro- 
verbial, and whose life is almost a model for later reforms, 
was the very personification of bodily health and strength. 
Mohammed did not have occasion to live on water gruel. 
Luther was hale and hearty, and we presume that Crom- 
well, when in his prime, was not a valetudinarian. 

Another preliminary consideration seems to give both a 
relative and positive importance to the body. We refer to its 
wonderful and delicate machinery. This point is intimately 
connected with the second part of our subject. We know 
every science has its devotees, and by turns we share in the 
noble enthusiasm of those who worship at different shrines. 
But to our mind, there is in anatomy and physiology much 
that is more sublime than the stars; full as intricate as 
the machinery of the heavens, and more beautiful than those 
flowers which had a greater glory than Solomon’s royal 
robes. We see a man eating food. It is macerated by the 
teeth, moistened by juices which flow from the glands of the 
mouth, and passes through a narrow passage, propelled by a 
force partly involuntary, into the stomach and, while sub- 
jected to a species of rotatory motion, it mixes with the 
gastric juice, and is reduced to a thin pulp. It passes through 
the Pylorous, and after mixing with the pancreatic and biliary 
fluids is seized by the absorbents, passes through both heart 
and lungs, after changing its color’ from white to red, and 
enters as blood the general circulation, to reappear, as heat, 
hair, skin, nails, muscle, tissue, nerve and bones; but pre- 
senting a different aspect when seen on the cheek of beauty, 
in the eye of intellect and on the lip of eloquence, from what it 
does in the coarse-grained clown, or street rough. 
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Look at the child. It eats, drinks and sleeps. It laughs, 
weeps and plays. We look again and see the full grown man, 
with a body perfect in all its parts, and wonderful in all its 
actions. These parts are more curiously contrived, more 
exactly adjusted and more regular, both in their individual 
and combined operations, than the works of the chronometer. 
They are, in a great measure, self adjusting and self regula- 
ting. And among them we see patterns of the lever, hinge, 
pulley, and of the microscope and telescope, which can be but 
distantly imitated by human skill. 

Unseen, without aid from mind or instinct, without jar and, 
with a single exception, without sound, each part performs allot- 
ted work. Indeed, when in perfect health, we are not aware of 
the manifold operations going on, and disease only reminds us 
of the existence and activity of the different parts. 

The importance of this consideration is magnified when we 
look beyond the work to the workers. These are so numer- 
ous, and indicate, yea, prove so much skilful contrivance in the 
Creator, that we are amazed to hear any person who has the 
least knowledge of his own body, express a doubt of his exis- 
_ tence. These bones which give solidity to the body, and with- 
out whose resistance to the contracting force of the muscles 
the body would shrink to a helpless unshapely mass; these 
muscles which, with the bones, give strength, and by them- 
selves activity and beauty; these arteries through which the 
blood, loaded with nourishment, flows in a swift and endless 
current to every part of the system; these veins, through 
which in a current equally swift and endless the blood flows 
back for purification after it has performed its mission; these 
nerves, which starting in pairs from the brain, are the source 
of all motion and sensation ; this skin, so fair yet so flexible, 
apparently so impervious yet one of the most porous of sub- 
stances ; the lungs, liver, heart, the eye and ear, the senses of 
smell and taste—all these are so curious and wonderful as to 


1 As an illustration, let the reader reflect how easy and quickly the eye will adjust 
itself in looking from the near object to the distant. 
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force us to the conclusion that supreme intelligence alone 
could have construeted such a machine. 

We have enumerated these facts and glanced at these phe- 
nomena, not merely because of their singularly fascinating na- 
ture, but because we believe a knowledge of’ them to be indis- 
pensable when we make an intelligent attempt to ascertain 
the position of man in nature. 

This is the more apparent, when we further consider, and 
freely admit, that the processes of nature in all the various 
organizations seem to harmonize. Here we detect a unity of 
plan which is marvellous, and one which has given use to the 
questions at issue between us and the Evolutionists. The 
growth of a tree is, in many important and even essential re- 
spects, similar to the growth of an animal. They both start 
from an embryo, which in no case has the least resemblance 
to the ultimate development; both pass through the stage of 
infancy, reach maturity, produce their kind,and decay. They 
both absorb and assimilate. They both secrete and excrete. 
They both inhale and exhale. In both we see the curious and 
yet, not fully understood operations endosmose and exdosmose.” 
They both flourish when properly located and _ receiv- 
ing proper food. They both hasten to premature decay 
when their situation, or conditions are unatural. When 
the chemist analyzes them he finds they contain nearly 
the same substances, though in different porportions. 
The circulation in the foot of a frog, in a leaf of a tree, 
and in the human body, are subjected to the same laws. The 
Botanical Kingdom is represented by aleaf. Experiments are 
made on animals for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
human philosophy. This simplicity of plan is also seen in the 
effects of poisons on man and animals. Those which destroy 
the stomach, like mineral poisons, or paralyze the nerves, like 
vegetable, produce a similar effect on beast, bird, reptile, insect 
and fish. And this alone seems to be conclusive evidence 
that all animal organizations and the function of their indi- 


2 See Brand and Taylor Chemistry p. 51, also p. 87 and 88, or any modern work on 
Physiology. 
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vidual parts, are similar. Even when we examme the ner- 
ous system, the same general plan is apparent. The most 
powerful mierescope and the closest ehemical analysis .faik to 
detect a difference between the nerves of a polype and those 
of man. They differ in quantity, but not in quality. 

After this rapid survey, we are better prepared to discuss 
our proposed subject. A better preparation could be made, 
but our limits will not permit us to enlarge. 

2. Evolution. We are accustomed to hear man spoken of 
as the Head of Organized Creation. The correctness of this 
assertion is proved by revelation and science. That revela- 
tion is definite on this subject no one denies.. That science is 
equally definite, we propose to prove. But, if we change the 
proposition, and call man the Head of the Animal Kingdom, 
we interpose a doubt. Wedo more. We deny the correct- 
rectness of the assertion. We contend that he isa creature by 
himself. We admit, as our preliminary remarks have shown, 
that he has many affinities with animals. We have hinted, 
and will yet more fully unfold our meaning, that Nature, 
though profuse in the production of varieties, is yet economi- 
cal almost to stinginess in her original plans ; for all the or- 
ganized works of God have some properties in common. 
Thus, the insect has much in common with the bird, and the 
bird with the beast; but few are so ignorant as to confound 
one order with another. So with man. In his anatomical 
structure and physiological life, there are many points of close 
resemblance to fish, insect, bird and beast ; but we are not pre- 
pared to place them all in the same class. To man alone be- 
longs the upright form, the erect posture. Some of the mon- 
key tribes can walk on two feet, but their easiest position is 
~ on “all fours.” Even superficial observation convinces us 
’ that for them to walk like man, is, if long continued, painful, 
and under any circumstances laborious and slow. To man 
alone belongs the prehensile thumb and distinet chin. He 
alone has a well defined calf in his leg, and a real heel to his 
foot, though we do not consider a large heel the sign of intel- 
lectual superiority. He alone is entirely destitute of a natural 
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garment, while the birds have feathers, some of the fish scales 
and the animals hair or fur.’ 

But push the question beyond the bounds of material organ- 
ization and look, for a moment, at the indisputable difference 
between instinct and mind. The first is often wonderful, but 
always very limited in its capacity, and narrow in its opera- 
tions. The Beaver (an over-rated animal, as we know from 
personal observation) will cut down trees and build dams. 
The birds will collect materials and build nests, sometimes 
curious in shape, and still more curious in their peculiar and 
well adapted location. The Spider weaves a delicate web, of- 
ten in places unwisely selected, and the Bee constructs its‘cell 
with a mathematical correctness which astonishes us. But 
ages come and go, generations succeed generations, and no im- 
provement is made inthe pattern of the dam, nest, web, or 
cell. They have no copyrights or patent laws, for they are 
incapable of making any improvements. Even with a long 
course of training animals do not show the capacity of feeble 
minded adults or of very young children. But man, guided 
by reason—how different! Without the wings of a bird, he 
can soar higher than the eagle. Without the strength or 
agility of a lion, he conquers the monarch of the forest. 
Without the huge bulk of the elephant, he captures that gi- 
gantic beast and harnesses him to his chariot. In one word 
when God made man in his own image and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and made him a living creature, that 
breath gave him “ dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowls of the air, and over every living thing that moves on 
the face of the earth.” 

But still, there are those—and for lack of careful investiga- 
tion and continuous thought their numbers are increasing— 
who contend that man is the ultimate result of a long contin- 
ued process of evolution. Long ago this system was enuncia- 
ted by a French savant, but at the time, even its singular nov- 

%Some of the Articulata are exceptions, but with them burrowing isa compensa- 


tion. Ocean mammals, like the whale, have a fatty deposit immediately beneath the 
skin, ¢alled blubber. So with the hog, one of the lower land animals. 
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elty, in a credulous age, did not reccommend it to popular fa- 
vor. Not far from thirty years ago, the reading public was 
startled by the sudden appearance of a book, called the Vestig- 
es of Creation. 'To this day, we do not know the name of the 
author. But the book was written in a fascinating style, with 
much learning and ability, and with a great show of candor. 
The author contended, that the laws of nature, in their regu- 
lar operations, produced first the vegetables, and fromthese 
were evolved animal existences. In our time, this theory has 
been seized upon by several scientific men. Among the more 
prominent is Mr. Darwin. His theory, as we have remarked, 
is not original. In research he is inferior to Carpenter, and 
in ingenuity to Owen. His reasoning is, to us, unsatisfactory. 
But he has had the rare fortune of being read by those who 
had never made Natural History or Comparative Physiology 
a special study. Mr. Darwin is sturdily supported by Prof. 
Huxley, whose vast knowledge is rendered offensive by his 
pedantry, and over-shadowed by his ambiguity and, strange as 
it may sound, by his credulity. In our country, Prof. Cope 
is enthusiastic in his advocacy of the theory, but his Quaker 
education keeps him from the grosser forms of materialism. 
Notwithstanding his comparative youth, as a Paleontologist 
he has but few peers. Even Mr. Sears in his excellent book 
with a questionable title, accepts the theory in a modified 
form. But the sequel of the processisthe same. The sire of 
man was a monkey ; and mind is the result of material organiza- 
tion, and not an emanation from Deity. 

But on scientific grounds we object to the whole theory. 
We can find but little evidence of the process, and no connect- 
ing links in the endless chain of existence. We contend, that 
- man is now, in form and feature, in character and disposition, 
in all that distinguishes the race and constitutes human indi- 
viduality, the same as he was in the most remote antiquity of 
which memorials have been preserved. The profiles, for in- 
stance, of the Ethiopian and Arab, as painted by the Egyptians 
and chiseled by the Ninevite artists, at least five thousand, and 

4° Heart of Christ.” 
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some say seven thousand, years ago, are exactly like those of the 
modern Negro and Bedouin. Or push to a still more remote 
antiquity, and we read the same conclusion. Admit the asser- 
tions of those who boast of their moderation in fixing the pe- 
riod of man’s existence on the earth at twenty thousand years, 
or of those who deny that they are extravagant in extending 
the period to two hundred thousand, and still the correctness 
of our position remains unquestioned, the human skulls found 
in the mines of California, among the deposits of an unknown 
epoch, the human remains discovered in the coral formation 
of Florida, the bones dug from the caves of South America, or 
from the ashes of Mount Etna, all these are as distinctly hu- 
man, as those of the present day.® 

Whole races of animals have disappeared, more perhaps 
than now exist. We dig their remains from their rocky 
tombs, and look with astonishment at their skeletons in the lime 
and chalk formations, but fail to see any evidence of evolution. 

Indeed, if we do not greatly err, correlative evidence in fa- 
vor of our position is afforded by researches into that distant 
past, on which evolutionist lay so much stress, and to which 
they attach so much importance. Antiquarians divide the 
known existence of man on earth into three ages, viz :—Iron, 
Bronze and Stone. The last is sub-divided into rough and 
smooth Stone. These divisions indicate the implements 
used by man. We live in the Iron Age. Our implements are 
made of that metal. This period extends back to a very in- 
definite, but a very remote antiquity. The Chinese, about 
whom unfortunately western nations know but very little, 
boast that their ancestors, the founders of the empire, used 
Tron twenty thousand years ago. We think the Cyclops in- 
stead of being fabulous personages, were really blacksmiths. 
The earliest knowledge we have of the Egyptians, Phenicians, 
Assyrians and Grecians shows that these nations used iron 
very extensively before, and when in, their prime. Taking 


5 We do not attach any importance to the assertion that human remains have been 
found in Spain with a flat tibia. If such have been found our deductions would re- 
main untouched. The instances cited by Prof. Huxley of short legged sheep in Mass- 
achusetts and six fingered people in Malta, are two trifling for serious consideration. 


4 
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Pococke’s theory that pre-historic civilization originated in 
India,® we still find this metal in common use there. And we 
might add, that so early as the days of Homer, who was doubt- 
less a contemporary of Solomon, the Greeks were not only fa- 
miliar with Iron, but were proficient in many of the Arts. 
Savages could never have constructed or described the shield 
of Achilles. Iron is mentioned in the Bible long before the 
flood. But before the uses of Iron were discovered Bronze, a 
hard and durable metal, composed of tin and brass, was used 
as a subsitute, and manufactured into implements. This age 
was antedated by that of smooth Stone, and this again by that 
of rough Stone.’ Now allowing to each of these divisions of 
the past, the number of years that have elapsed since Iron is 
known to have been used, and making no allowances, for any 
“overlapping” and we shall have at least thirty thousand years.® 
Yet during all this time, man animals and vegetables have 
remained in a fixed condition. The Reindeer used by the 
Laplander to-day is a lineal descendant of the Reindeer that 
lived when the waves of the north sea swept over Sweden, 
_ Denmark and part of Russia, and elephants, perhaps, bathed 
in the tepid waters of the Artic Ocean. ‘The wheat, on which 
the builders of the Pyramids fed, and which the Lake Dwel- 
lers of Switzerland used for food, is the same plant that is now 
manufactured into bread. 

The evolutionists affirm that time will effect the changes re- 
quired to prove their hypothesis. Admitting the full force of 
the assertion, we still think a perceptible change should occur 
in seven thousand generations, at least. This we have in 
plants which reach maturity in a single year. And we argue 
that the fact, that not the least discoverable change has occur- 
“curred in all this time is, to say the least, presumptive evi- 
dence that types are fixed. 


6 Indus in Greece, or Truth in Mythology. By E. Pococke, Esq. A curious but un- 
satisfactory work, yet worth a careful reading. 

7We often wonder why evolutionist do not add another age to the history of man, 
viz :—that in which any stick or stone would serve as an offensive or a defensive 
weapon. ‘ 

8 These admissions are made for the sake of the argument. 
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The same conclusion is reached when we consider the effect 
of cultivation on both animals and vegetables. The type, that 
is the general characteristics, is never changed and cannot be 
but slightly modified. The peacocks, parrots and monkeys 
which Solomon received from admiring princes, as gained in 
his commercial transactions, exactly resemble those of our 
time. The horse, on the oldest monuments of the ancient 
world, and the crocodiles and cats found in the mummy pits 
of Egypt, show no change in.their descendants. But that cul- 
tivation produces some modifications of type we admit, but in 
no case has the type itself been known to change. The pota- 
toe, once a poisonous herb of the Andes, is now a desirable, 
if not indispensable article of food to many civilized nations. 
The rose, in a wild state is “single.”?” Under the fostering 
care of man the stamens change to petals; in common lan- 
guage we say “it is double.” But they tend downwards, not 
upwards, when that care ceases. The lily cannot be evoluted 
to a rose, nor a pumpkin to a peach. Those of the same type 
may even intermingle. This is seen in corn, and in pigeons, 
ina remarkable degree. But all the original characteristics 
of both the vegetable and bird remain unaltered. As they 
were in the beginning when God pronounced them good, they 
are now and will, we infer, forever remain. 

The “ fixedness ”’ of created things, is still more wonderful, 
when we notice the simplicity of the plans adopted and con- 
sider how easily they could run into each other. We referred 
to this in our preliminary remarks. Inanimate nature, from 
the microscopic dust floating in our rooms to the distant tele- 
scopic star, is ruled by two simple forces. The results exceed 
the power of the human intellect to enumerate. -In animate 
nature we find five distinct orders. A casual glance at their 
separate forms and habits bewilders and confuses us. There 
seems to be an extravagant expenditure both of pattern and 
material. But familiarity with the subject, will show us 
that all these varieties can be arranged in such a manner as to 
show that waste is not one of the Creators laws. Lach indi- 
vidual is part of a “ stupendous whole.” Thus, the plan seen 
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in the pectoral fin of a fish, is adhered to in the claw of a rep- 
tile, the wing of a bird, the foreleg of a quadruped, and the arm 
ofaman. The proboscis of an elephant is a prolonged snout. 


Scales, hair, feathers, and fur, have a close resemblance to 
each other, both in their anatomical structure and chemical 
combination. The pectoral fin of a fish is fringed at the end. 
The same plan is seen in the claw of an animals, and in the 
hand of man. Even those quadrupeds which have a solid hoof, 
like the horse, or cloven like the ox, are not exceptions ; since 


beneath the horny plate, the original plan is detected. In some 
of the lower orders the stomach fills the entire cavity of the 


body. Insome of the very lowest we can scarcely distin- 
guish the stomach. This is true of the tape worm and jelly fish. 
But so soon as we can distinguish the stomach, we see the plan, 
of Nature in the digestive apparatus and the general plan nev- 
er varies. The sponge, oyster and clam, and many other spec- 
ies and orders, can only obtain the food which the water brings 
tothem. Above them the fish are lying in ambush, or darting 
after their prey. The animal must toil or fight, often both, for 
his food, while man taxes earth, air and sea for nourishment. 
Butin every case, while we see wonderful adaptation of individ- 
ual construction to the desired and obtainable food, we also see 
that effort is the law. Each organism must exert an involun- 
tary, or voluntary power. And we believe this very simplicity 
of plan is the origin of the theory of evolution. 

Thus, look as we may at the orders of creation, we see de- 
velopment, but not evolution ; simplicity and harmony of plan 
and infinite variety of construction, but can detect no common 
origin. The rock, even with its many beautiful forms, is cold 
and inanimate. In its destitution of life it is an emblem of 

‘death. The rain and the sunshine, the flight of ages with 
their ‘*‘ endless circulation of the Divine Charities,”’ imparts’to 
it no vitality, nor the power to produce “ its like.” Clinging 
to its side, we see the powerless plants, not nourished by the 
rocks, but by the surrounding elements. Then marching be- 
fore us in gaudy attire come those which flower. The column 
closes with the sensitive Brier and Venus-fly trap. These are 
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the highest form of vegetable life. They seem to be endowed 
with some of the powers, and to perform some of the functions 
ofanimals. They are followed by the Polype, which are above 
vegetables, yet seem destitute of sight, hearing and smell. 
They taste eat and grow. Above them procession after pro- 
cession marches before us, until man appears as the crowning 
glory of the Creator’s organized works. And in all, from the 
simplest vegetable to the highest mammalia, we repeat, we see 
harmony of plan, and infinite variety. 

But some limitation should be placed upon these general 
statements, or at least to some of the inferences that can be 
drawn from them. We are not sure that animals were crea- 
ted in regular order from the lowest to the highest. The evo- 
lutionists attach great importance to this supposed order of cre- 
ation. That the general plan was from the lowest vegetable 


through numberless forms to man, we readily admit ; but the 
exceptions to this rule seem sufficiently numerous to vitiate 
any deductions to evolutionism. So far as we can judge from 
the present condition of Paleontology, in some orders the high- 
est and lowest were introduced simultaneously ; in others, the 
higher preceded the lower. Than, again, we see representa- 
tive types, from which there have been both retardation and 
development. The general plan was preserved, but the order 
of succession was broken.® 

Embryology we will not discuss here; but after giving the 
subject considerable attention, we are satisfied that the argu- 
ments founded on the changes of the Embryo are fallacious, 
more presumptive, than scientific. 

We have wandered, in almost breathless haste, over an ex- 
tensive field, only pausing here and there to gather a few facts ; 
but here we must close. The many suggestions which crowd 
into the mind must remain unwritten. This only we add: 
In all our excursions we have found nothing in science or his- 
tory which coflicts with a generous and philosophical inter- 
pretation of the record of Creation attributed to Moses. His 
account of the creation, stands unscathed amid the war of 

9 WiINCHELL’s Sketches, of Creation, p. 317. 


4 
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opinions and the conflict of theories. And with every increase 
of knowledge, with every discovery of science, with every ad- 
vance of the intellect, the conviction is deepened in our mind, 
that in the beginning God created heaven and earth, and 
made man in his own image. And this image will live after 
the heavens have been rolled together as a scroll and the ele- 
ments have melted with fervent heat. In this image, which 
alone gives man any superiority to many of the animal types, 
the Divine Being has always manifested the solicitute of intense 
love.- For its salvation he sent his Son ; and the work of Cre- 
ation will not be complete until the families of heaven and 
earth are one in Christ.” 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
The Opinions of John Wesley. 


Recurrtine to the correspondence of. John and Samuel Wes- 
ley, we note that they both agreed in rejecting the ordinary 
defence of the dogma of endless misery, and that the elder 
brother defended the doctrine only on the supposition that 
some would perpetually sin, and thus merit eternal punish- 
ment. It becomes, then, an important query, Did John Wes- 
ley accept the idea that some will remain in sin forever? for 
if he did not, we can scarcely avoid the inference that this cor- 
respondence made him hope still more strongly regarding the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation ; especially as his objections to 
the popular view had been allowed. Fortunately his perusal 
of Ditton and King, as well as his increasing regard for the 
opinions of Mr. Law, leave us little room to doubt as to the 
channel in which his thoughts and feelings flowed. How hope- 
ful then is the outlook for further investigation. 


20Should the reader desire to test the correctness of our assertions, or-investigate any 
subject we have mentioned, beside the books already named we would refer him to 
Bell on the Hand, Carpenter’s Comparative Physiology, also the same author’s Ele- 
ments and Principles, Gray’s Anatomy, Dalton’s and Flint’s Physiology, Lyells Geol- 
gy, Lubbock on Pre-historic Man, Darwins works, and Huxley’s Lay Sermons. 
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The Holy Club was organized by Charles Wesley, late in 
1729, but John soon became its presiding genius, and was so 
active in its interests that he won the sobriquet of “ father of 
the Holy Club.” The members of this little society were deep- 
ly imbued with a love of piety, and sought to advance therein 
by cultivating love to God and man; or, as some would ex- 
press it, by acts of devotion, and works of philanthropy. Yet 
they seem never to have lost sight of the fact that love to God 
is the fountain from which flows love to our fellow beings. 
Though their immediate ends were practical, yet how true is 
it that, as the roots reach out into the soil of Duty, the branch- 
es lengthen in the sunny realm of Faith. Especially must this 
be the case with one cherishing the large sympathies of a Wes- 
ley. 

Meeting with many antagonists, the members of the Club drew 
up a number of propositions, which, as Mr. Wesley says, “ We 
‘proposed to our friends or opponents, as we had opportunity.” 
Among these propositions were the following :! 

*¢ Whether we shall not be more happy here-after, the more 
good we do now ? 

‘Whether we can be happy at all here-after, unless we have 
according to our power, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
visited those that are sick, and in prison, and made all these 
actions subservient to a higher purpose, even the saving of 
souls from death ?” 

Such questions brought the two principal and opposing 
views of ultimate human destiny into the foreground; the 
depth and directness of the second question heightening the 
contrast, and inviting discussion. The door thus deftly open- 
ed, debate soon followed. Geo. Stonehouse, an avowed Uni- 
versalist, discussed the question with them,? maintaining his 
own views; and facts would seem to indicate that the contro- 
versy was carried to a great length. Samuel Wesley, Jr. vis- 
ited the Club early in 1732, and soon after sent them a piece 


1 Wesley’s Works, Vol. 3, p. 8. Whitehead is the only biographer of Wesley who 
notices these propositions, so far as we can learn, and he only cites the first of them. 


2Vide Burnham Papers. 
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of poetic advice containing the following lines, which tell their 
own story: 


“ Let useless questions first aside be thrown, 
Which all men may reply to, or that none : 
As whether the learned Doctors doubt the D—— will die.’’8 


Under such auspices as we have described, the Club achiev- 
ed a reputation for “ pretending to great refinements, as well 
as.to what regards the speculative, as to the practical part of 
religion.”* Mr. Wesley, as presiding officer, was released 
from active participation in these debates, but who will doubt 
that he was an interested listener? And one who should 
maintain that the Collegian showed, even then some of those 
Richelieu-like traits which were so conspicuous in after life, 
would have grounds for such an opinion. The Club grew out 
of the meeting of a few young men at stated times, for the 
reading of the Greek Testament; out its members were soon 
induced to extend their studies to the works of Mr. Law al- 
ready referred to. These treatises were even then looked up- 
on as dangerous. ‘“ When I saw,” says Dr. Trapp, “ these 
two books, the Treatise on Christian Perfection, and the 
Serious Call to a Holy Life, I thought, These books will cer- 
tainly do mischief. And so it proved; for presently after up 
sprung the Methodists.” Commenting on these words, Mr. 
Wesley said,° “ Although this was not entirely true, there was 
some truth in it. All the Methodists carefully read these 
books, and were greatly profited thereby.”” Whenever Sam- 
uel Wesley in his correspondence with John, touched upon the 
theme of human destiny, his words appear to have exerted 
rare repellant power. The first letter was succeeded by that 
train of events which we have just delineated; while the sec- 
ond though clothed in the garb of poesy, was speadily followed 
by a visit to Mr. Law. 

The following account of the meeting, happily corroborative 
of-some preceeding statements, may prove not uninteresting 
to our readers. After treating of the two periods, ascetic and 


8 Whitehead’s Wesley. Vol. 1. p. 445. The poem is dated April 20th, 1782, 
4 Fogg’s weekly Journal, 1732, quoted by Tyreman. 
& Wesley’s Works. Vol. 2, p. 389. 
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mystic, into which Mr. Law’s religious life is divided; and of 
his transition from the former to the latter, his biographer 
adds :® 

‘‘ His own happiness, however, was not diminished by the 
change, the system of the ascetic is dark and cheerless; but 
mysticism lives in a sunshine of its own, and dreams of the 
light of heaven, while the visions of the ascetic are suchas the 
fear of the devil produces, rather than the love of God. It was 
in this happier state that Law was found by Wesley, and in 
this spirit he said to him, “ You would have a philosophical 
religion, but there can be no such thing. Religion is the 
most plain, simple thing in the world. It is only, ‘we love 
him because he first loved us.’ ” 


Thus do the artless utterances of a loving friend, serve still 
farther to reveal a great man’s character; as we have some- 
times seen a half-hidden river emerge into resplendency in the 
deep valleys ofits rest: Our readers are already familiar with 
the special views and tendencies which Mr. Law had then de- 
veloped. The advice just cited, would, if followed, operate 
differently upon different minds. One believing in endless 
misery, might retain a technical faith in the dogma, but would 
find his fears quieted, as restless children are with the cadence 
of a mother’s song; while another full of holy longings, as our 
hero, would find them nourished, as are buds and blossoms by 
the sun of Springtime, 

According to good authority, the two Wesleys formed a 
habit of visiting their new found friend twice or thrice a year, 
often walking from Oxford to London, and back, for his socie- 
ty and his counsel. This intimacy continued unabated, until 
the two brothers embarked for Georgia, late in 1735. After- 
wards, when the golden links of their friendship had been sev- 
ered, Mr. Law looked regretfully upon those halcyon days, and 
sighed, “I was once a kind of oracle to Mr. Wesley.” On 
the second visit our young Oxonian was induced to read the 
Theologica Germanica,a compend, it would seem of German 
mysticism. He was thereby introduced to Tauler, Molinos, 
and all the “ principal writers” of that ilk ; and to the road 


that eventually led him to that mine of wealth, Bengel. 
6 Southley’s Wesley. Boheis Ed. p. 37. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 28 
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These Mystics generally taught that men ought to do good 
without regard to reward or penalty; and are said to have be- 
lieved’ “ that none but men of noble and elevated tempers de- 
serve that such sublime truths ” as they possessed, “ should 
be communicated to them.” Hence they had cxoteric and 
esoteric doctrines ; one set for the world, and another for the 
inner guild. We know that the Mystics were hopeful, rather 
than gloomy, in their views, and that “some of them” rejoiced 
in the great hope of Universal Restoration. 

It is curious to observe the Janus-faced teachings of the 
Theologica Germania. Ina few places it inculcates the doc- 
trine of endless misery, but in others, hints at its opposite. 
We are informed that even the devil is good inasmuch as he 
has being, and that, would he but repent, he would be pardon- 
ed of all his iniquities, and restored to full favor. The fear of 
eternal woe, not uncommon to a newly awakened religious in- 
terest, is characterized as ‘“‘a great mistake,” and we are called 
upon to® “ contemplate God’s eternal nature as the real sub- 
stance of our own soul.’”. In another passage we are told 
that,® 


‘¢The good man would fain be to the Eternal Goodness what 
his own hand is toa man. And.he feareth always that he is 
not enough so, and longeth for the salvation of all men. And 
such men do not call this longing their own, nor take it unto 
themselves, for they know well that this desire is not of man, 
but of the Eternal Goodness only.” ‘For whatever is good shall 
no one take to himself, seeing that it belongeth to the Eternal 
Goodness only.” 


And how lovingly does this author dwell on the thought of 
God’s immanence in all things; using many a cumbrous 
phrase to set forth this idea! Tauler dwelt much on the nat- 
ural endowments of man, and the authority of the ‘ inner 
light.”” Bunsen quotes from him,! with evident admiration, 
this passage : “ As a sculptor is said to have exclaimed in- 
dignantly on seeing a rude block of marble, ‘“ what a godlike 


7 Supp. to Dr. Burnet’s Letters, p- 82. 8p. 62. 9p. 29. 
10Theol. German. Introd. by Bunsen, p. 62. 
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beauty thou. hidest!” thus God looks upon man in whom 
God’s image is hidden.” / 

Molinos was of kindred spirit, and perhaps even more liber- 
al than Tauler. Hase" indéntifies them as belonging to “a 
class of persons addicted to speculative reveries,” and asserts 
that their views may be traced back to Erigena, Dionysius,” 
(both of whom were inclined to Universalism) “ and the New 
Piatonists.” Towards the close of the 17th centuary, the 
Church of Rome formulated some of the principal statements 
of Molinos, and then condemned them, visiting their author 
with severe punishment. An authority already cited!® says, 
“‘ Most of the condemned Articles are nothing but an invidious 
ageravating of the doctrine of predestination and grace effica- 
cious of itself, and of immediate inspiration ; for all the hard 
consequences that are pretended to be drawn either from the 
one or the other of these opinions, are all turned into so many 
articles, and condemned as so many impious doctrines.” This 
testimony finds confirmation elsewhere. Commenting on the 
theodicy of Molinos, Mosheim says," ‘I think it obvious that 
his system included most of the faults which are justly charge- 
able upon the Mystics.”” And young Wesley extended his re- 
searches until he had “read all the principal authors” of that 
class. Thus, along pleasant border lands, and in the goodly 
heritage of broadest hopes, where cooling streams and refresh- 
ing shadows mingled, did he pass many pleasant, happy hours. 
But, fair as was the scene for a time, it became clouded at 
length, and late in 1736, we find him writing to his brother 
Samuel,! “IT think the rock on which I had the nearest made 
shipwreck of faith was the writings of the mystics.” Here the 
inference would plainly be unfavorable, did he not immediate- 
ly add, “ under which term I comprehend all, and only, those 
who slight the means of grace.” Then follows a lengthy and 


1Ch. Hist. p. 322. 

12Vide Hudson’s Doct. Fut. Life, (a Destructionist Work) p. 8324; & Hedge’s Rea- 
son in Religion (a work of the same class) pp. 405 & 7. 

18Supp. to Dr. Burnet’s Letters p. 95. 

144Church Hist. p. 776. 

16Original Letters of the Wesley family, by Joseph Priestly, p 56. 
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minute specification of their errors, but their Universalism 
meets with no word of censure. And besides, he was deeply 
intimate at the time, with the Moravians, almost all of whom 
rejoiced in the faith of Universalism. 
But, even had one influence of the brighter kind waned, 
‘others arose in the firmament of his soul. His mother, was 
for many years a steadfast believer in the doctrine of endless 
misery, but we have failed to discover such a belief in her let- 
ters subsequent to those debates as to “ whether learned Doc- 
tors doubt the D—— will die.”” On the contrary some of her 
later utterances are remarkably liberal, as witness the follow- 
ing, bearing date, Feb. 14th, 1735 :6 


‘“‘ Surely the offended must appoint a way to save the offender 
or man mustbe lost forever.— O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom, and knowledge, and goodness of God ! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out. As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his thoughts 
higher than our thoughts, and his ways than our ways,” 
Here surely you may give full scope to your spirits, here you 
may freely use your Christian liberty, and discourse without 
reserve of the excellency of the knowledge and love of Christ, 
as his spirit gives you utterance. What! my son, did the pure 
and holy person of the Son of God pass by the fallen angels, 
who were far superior, of greater dignity and of an higher or- 
der in the scale of nature, and chuse to unite himself to the 
human nature. And shall we soften (as you call it,) these 
glorious truths ? Rather let us speak boldly without fear. These 
truths ought to be frequently inculcated, and pressed home up- 
on the consciences of men; and when once men are affected 
with a sense of redeeming love, that sense will powerfully con- 
vince them of the vanity of the world.” 


Thus did the “ mother of Methodism” rebuke excessive tim- 
idity, and urge a bolder proclamation of God’s great purpose in 
Christ. Shortly afterwards, Apr. 1735, young Wesley’s fath- 
er died. ‘He had entirely conquered the fear of death’”” be- 
fore the last hour came. And he lived long enough in this 
blissful state, to utter words which John and Charles hoped 


16 Arminian Magazine 1778, pp. 82, 3, Letter to John Wesley. 
WOriginal Letters, p. 52. , 
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“ never to forget.” We may not know the full radiance of 
that rising with Christ, as we only have a record of ‘“ some” 
of those last words, and are utterly unable to reproduce the 
drapery of divine Love amid which the aged Christian Warrior 
sank away from this changeful realm. 

A few months later, Sept. 21st, 1735, Mr. Wesley preached 
that famous sermon on The Trouble and Rest of Good Men; 
“ remarkable,” as Tyreman says,!® “ for its un-Wesleyan theol- 
ogy.” Perhaps some of our readers may disagree with Tyre- 
man’s opinion, in this respect, and find in what we are about 
to submit, not only a corrobation of our narrative, but the 
fruit of a mother’s counsel. After treating of the present mis- 
eries of men, Mr. Wesley uses the following language :¥ 


“ Who,” then, will “ deliver” us “from the body of this 
death ?” Death will deliver us. Death will set those free in 
a moment, who “ were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
Death shall destroy at once the whole body of sin, and therewith 
its companion—pain. And “ therefore there the wicked cease 
from troubling, and there the weary be at rest.” 


What more did tlfe most ultra Universalist ever claim, than 
these words assert? Commenting on another portion of this 
sermon, where the same views are reiterated, Mr. Wesley’s 
compiler, Rev. John Emory, says:®. “ The sentiment which 
is here again expressed, that it is death which destroys sin in 
the human heart, though couched in the language of an Apos- 
tle, is a branch of that philosophical Mysticism which Mr. 
Wesley entertained at this early period of his life’ (he was 
then 32 years old) ‘and which he afterwards renounced for 
the scriptural doctrine of salvation by faith.” Quite agreeing 
with Mr. Emory in his interpretation, we cannot, in view of 
what we have adduced, allow that Mr. Wesley derived these 
Opinions “ principally” from the Mystics. We do not even 
know that these writers, as a class, taught them. 

A complete survey cannot omit the consideration of other 


agencies. We may trace the germs of the theory under con- 


i8Tyreman’s Wesley, Vol. 1st, p. 105. 19Wesley’s Works, Vol. 2d, pp. 545, 6. 
20Wesley’s Works. Vol. 2, p. 548. 
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sideration in Taylor! and Law,” and find a full development 
thereof, in the more ample statements of Archbishop King, 
Nor should the “ refinements” of the Holy Club theology, and 
Mr. Wesley’s well known tenacity of opinion, and the influen- 
ces we have so recently pointed out, be overlooked. Moreover 
if he “renounced” not only a certain theory about the 
office of death, but his bright faith about human destiny, up- 
on becoming a believer in immediate justification by faith, an 
event which took place in the Spring of 1738, how will Mr. 
Emory account for the fact that Mr. Wesley preached his ser- 
mon on* The Trouble and Rest of Good Men, July 16th, 1739. 
Possibly the careful reader may yet find that Mr. Wesley con- 
tinued to believe in a wonderful deliverance of the ‘ whole 
creation,”’ though by the direct power of God, rather than by 
the process of death. 

We now invite attention to quotations from the sermon “On 
the Holy Spirit.” A preparatory note states that it was 
preached at Oxford, Whitsundie 1736. This must be an error, 
as he was in Georgia at that time. We therefore conjecture 
that the true date is a year earlier; and, #f so, not a great 
while after he was so rebuked for his disposition to soften the 
Gospel message. At all events, the sermon is remarkably 
broad in its statements. Perhaps it may be well to mention 
that Mr. Wesley did not venture to publish this sermon until 
1788. After sketching the ereation of man “ in the image and 
likeness of God,” and the sad declension of the race, he asks.* 


“‘ This being the state of man, if God should send him a Re- 
deemer, what must that Redeemer do for him? Will it be 
sufficient for him to be the promulgator of a new law; to give 
us a set of excellent precepts? No! if we could keep them, 
‘ that’ alone would not make us happy. A good conscience 
brings a man the happiness of being consistent with himself, 
but not that of being raised above himself into God, which 
every man will find, after all, is the thing he wants. Shall he 
be the fountain of an zmputed righteousness, and procure the 
tenderest favor to all his followers? This is not enough. 


21 Plainly in Holy Living and Dying. 2? Vide the passages quoted in the former article. 
28 Vide the Journal in loco. 24 Wesley’s Works. Vol. 2 pp. 581—5. 
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Though a man should be allowed to be righteous, and, to be 
exempt from all punishment, yet, if he is as really enslaved to 
the corruptions of nature, as endued with these privileges of 
redemption, he can hardly make himself easy ; and whatever 
favor he can receive from God, here or hereafter, without a com- 
munication of Himself, it is neither the cure of the spirit fal- 
len, nor the happiness of one reconciled. Must not then our 
Redeemer be (according to the character which St. John his 
forerunner gave of him) one that “baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost ;”’ the Fountain and Restorer of that to mankind, whereby 
they are restored to their first estate, and the enjoyment of Gtod ? 
and this is a presumptive proof that “ the Lord is that Spirit.”’ 

“T hope that it sufficiently appears, that “ the Lord is that 
Spirit.” Considering what we are, and what we have been, 
nothing less than the receiving that Spirit again would be re- 
demption to us ; and considering who that heavenly Person was 
that was sent to be our Redeemer, we can expect nothing less 
from him.” 

But I think that the true motion of the Spirit is, thai it is 
some portion of, as well as preparation for, a lifein God, which 
we are to enjoy hereafter. Lhe gift of the Holy Spirit looks 
Full to the resurrection ; for then is the life of God completed in 
us. 

Then, after man has passed through all the penalties of sin, 
the drudgery and vanity of human life, the painful reflections 
of an awakened mind, the infirmities and dissolution of the 
body, and all the sufferings and mortifications a just God shall 
lay in his way ; when by this means, he is come to know God 
and himself, he.may safely be intrusted with true life, with the 
freedom and ornaments of a child of God ; for he will no more 
arrogate anything to himself. Then shall the Holy Spirit be 
fully bestowed, when the flesh shall no longer resist it, but be 
itself changed into an angelic condition, being clothed upon 
by the incorruption of the Holy Spirit ; when the body, which - 
by being born with the soul, and living through it, could only 
be called an animal one, shall now become spiritual whilst by 
the Spirit it rises into eternity. Everything in Christianity is 
some kind of anticipation of something that is to be at the end of 
the world. If the apostles were to preach by their Master’s 
command, * that the kingdom of God drew nigh ;” the mean- 
ing was, that from henceforth all men should fix their eyes on 
that happy time, foretold by the prophets, when the Messiah 
should come and restore all things; that by renouncing their 
worldly conversation, and submitting to the gospel institution, 
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they should fit themselves for, and hasten that blessing. 
¢¢ Now are we the sons of God,” as St. John tells us ; and what 
he imparts to us at present will hardly justify that title, with- 
out taking in that fulness of his image, which shall then be 
displayed in us, when we shall be called “ children of God, be- 
ing children of the resurrection.” 


What strange words! How closely did their author touch 
upon the Millenarian theory of Mrs. Leadly® and Dr. Burnett !* 

And how grand a conception of the Redeemer’s work! As 
it is not enough to procure man richest gifts, apart from the 
“communication” of Divine Love to the inward life, the 
preacher bids us hope that ‘ mankind”’ shall be “ restored to 
their first estate and the enjoyment of God,” adding that, 
considering who that heavenly Person was, that was sent to 
be our Redeemer, we can expect nothing Jess from him. 
And other words follow, an appropriate setting for such lofty 
utterances. What more need a man say, in order to be con- 
sidered a Universalist ? 

‘But why not notice the other side ; the long array of fear- 
ful threatenings with which these writings abound?” Alas, 
for those who oppose us, there is no such array! All of Mr. 
Wesley’s earlier writings are consonant with loftiest trust, and 
sometimes they are glowing as the rapt utterances of a proph- 
et. 

Departing for Georgia late in 1735, the two young preach- 
ers were brought into contract with a party of Moravians who 
were going as missionaries to the New World. A common 
purpose, no less than the loving childlike piety of the Germans, 
soon wrought their work. In noting a storm which nearly 
whelmed the little company on shipboard, we are not obliged 
to look upon a faith fragile as frostwork, but upon a Christian- 
ity which flourished in trial and danger, as do flowers upon 
storm-beaten mountains. Mr. Wesley’s record is as follows : 


“‘ Sunday, Jan. 25th. In the midst of the Psalm, wherewith 
their service began, the sea broke over, split the main-sail in 
pieces, covered the ship, and poured in between the decks, as 


25 Mod. Hist. Univ. p. 161. 26 Sacred Theory, B. 4th, p. 92. 
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if the great deep had already swallowed us up. The Germans 
calmly sung on. I asked one of them afterwards, “‘ Was you 
not afraid ?” He answered, “I thank God, No.” I asked, 
‘ But were not your women and children afraid?” He re- 
plied mildly, “ No, our women and children are not afraid to 
die.” 


This circumstance made a deep impression on the young 
ambassador of Christ, for though Wesley was keen in argu- 
ment, he was something more than a mere logician. Not on- 
ly did he know things by the root, but also by their blossoms. 
Having safely landed, he sought and obtained, Feb. 7th, an in- 
terview with one Spangenberg, a resident Moravian preacher. 
Their long conversation not only disclosed many things con- 
cerning that people, but led them to portray their personal re- 
ligious experience. Says Mr. Wesley, a little subsequently, 
* T soon found what spirit he was of; and asked his advice 
with regard to my own conduct :”’ so vitally had the twain be- 
come united in friendship and love. Oh, the light of those 
Georgian days. Would that we could trace all the unfoldings 
of that hallowed intimacy, made still more precious by the 
storms without. But that we cannot hope to do, as the re- 
cords give but occasional glimpses, and the shadows of more 
than a hundred years gather around the scene. 

Having brought the Serious Call and its companion piece 
with him into this country, it was not long before young Wes- 
ley began to read them to a little company of friends, princi- 
pally Moravians. Thus does the searchful spirit which he 
then displayed, recall the word of his father, “ Child, you 
think to carry every thing by dint of argument.” Lo! a 


second Holy Club; albeit the fact is not generally noted; for 
Mr. Wesley’s Journal of June 16th, 1736, says: ‘ Another 
little company of us met, Mr. Reed, Davidson, Walker, Del- 
amotte, and myself. We sung, read a little of Mr. Law, and 
then conversed. Wednesdays and Fridays we fixed for con- 
stant meetings: Shall we decry the effect of these little gath- 
erings because Mr. Wesley’s subsequent Journal is so silent 
27 Wesley’s Works. Vol. 7th, p. 69. 
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about them? The Saguenay is dark and silent, but its waters 
flow exceeding deep. Some idea of his deference to the Mora- 
vians may be framed from the fact that, when deep affections 
called upon him to make a decision which would effect his 
whole after life, lie submitted the case to them. And we may 
add that, when an adverse decision was rendered, he kissed the 
rod, though submission cost him many a pang. 

Not far from this time, probably, he read The Travels of Cy- 
rus, a work literally packed with Universalism. His own 
Journal is silent about the matter, but in that of Charles, who 
usually followed his “ philosophical brother,” we meet with 
the following entry: ‘“ Wed. Dec. 28th, 1737. In the coach I 
employed myself mostly in reading Cyrus’s Travels, and Les- 
lie’s Short Method with the Deists.” 

And did ‘ Cyrus” provoke no comments? How strange! 
We know that this work was afterwards, if not then, one of the 
peculiar favorites of the elder brother. Omitting the consider- 
ation of many painful incidents, we note the return of the 
young preachers to their native land, Feb. 8d, 1738 ; and how 
humble and plaintive the confession of the elder “I went to 
America to convert Indians ; but oh! who shall convert me.” 
So far did Moravian love and trust appear to excel all other 
piety of that age, that by contrast, his own seemed scarce worth 
the name. But if his attainments paled in comparison, the 
influence of his new friends was certainly not diminished 
thereby. Recounting some of the benefits of his Georgian res- 
idence, he says :% Hereby God has given me-to know many 
of his servants, particularly of the church of Hernhuth. Here- 
by my passage is open to the writings of holy men in the Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian tongues.” 

. Thus early had he learned to emulate the cosmopolitan 
tastes and sympathies of Zinzendorf.” And can we wonder, 
knowing what we do, that, on the fourth day after landing, 
the young minister of reconciliation made the acquaintance of 
Peter Bohler, of whom Southey says, ‘ No other individual, 


28 Journal for Feb. 3, 1738. 29 John Wesley and the Evang. Reaction, p. 175. 
80 Southey’s Wesley, Bohn’s Ed. p 216. 
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during any part of his life, possessed so great an ascendancy 
over the mind of Wesley as this remarkable man.” Thus, on 
either side of the Atlantic the Moravians welcomed their young 
friend, with open arms, while he went to them for refuge, as a 
bird to its nest. We have already adverted to his somewhat 
mechanical view of salvation, and therefore cannot be surprised 
at the werds :of the large hearted German :*! “ Mi frater, mi 
frater, excoquenda est ista philosophia—My brother, my broth- 
er, that philosophy of yours must be purged away.” 

Their intimacy grew apace. Need we describe the alterna- 
tions of hope and fear preceeding Mr. Wesley’s great spiritual 
transition ; or that all absorbing love with which he followed 
his new friend into a realm of rare and strange experience. 
At this point the higher nature which had only been dominant 
through prayer and toilsome effort, became regnant. God’s 
finger touched the trembling balance, and evermore inclined 
it to the right. Then, influences that had been transient 
guests with those less chastened and purified, opened his soul 
for the reception of the Holy Ghost. We have cited Mr. Em- 
ory’s admission, to the effect that Wesley continued to believe 
the views set forth m the “Trouble and Rest of Good Men” 
until he embraced the doctrine of immediate justification by 
faith, and we note the importance of the concession. Mr. Emo- 
ry does not directly assert that Wesley ever abandoned his 
sunny views of the Hereafter; neither does a new philosophy 
of the method, necessarially make a difference in one’s belief 
as to the final results of the Divine Government. And yet 
since Mr. Emory stands before the world as a believer in the 
doctrine of endless misery, and also as a professed follower of 
the Wesleys, the casual reader is led to infer a complete revul- 
sion at the period referred to, in Mr. Wesley’s views about the 
ultimate condition of the race. But why, on that supposition, 
have we no formal, public recantation of what even Mr. Emory 
seems to have regarded as Universalism? And is it not pass- 
ing strange to suppose that the reception of one of the leading 
doctrines of a people largely leavened with Universalism, led 

81 Journal, Wesley’s Feb. 18th. 
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the loving convert not only to repudiate their theodicy, but 
his own earlier and kindred hopes? Certainly his brother 
Samuel traced no decadence in the young preacher’s ten- 
dencies to extreme and hopeful views. In a letter dated Sep. 
8d, 1739, after expressing great fears lest John “turn out the 
the Chureh,” he sorrowfully added, “ I know there is no fear 
of your being cast out of our synagogues on any terms what- 
ever. Did not Clarke die preferred? Were not Collins and 
Coward free from anathema? Are not Chubb and Godron 
now caressed?” But let us briefly analyze some of the doc- 


trines which are clothed with peculiar distinctiveness in Mr. 
Wesley’s maturer teachings, so that the reader may determine 


whether, singly or in combination, they are hostile to the high- 
est and holiest hopes. And possibly he may be led to think 
that these doctrines cannot be combined, without giving as 
their product “ Universal Restitution.” 

1. Human Nature and its Desert. Mr. Wesley’s system 
contains an intense emphasis of humility. Well aware of the 
vanity of an outward life, his fine religious enthusiasm, as well 
as his own experience, led him to look upon the first Beatitude 
as the very gate way of celestial glories. And these he craved, 
not only for himself, but also for “ all mankind.” He was 
not satisfied with the fruit of Conscience, but was hungry for 
the bread of Divine Love. Belittling human merit, he mag- 
nified God’s grace. Could he not assent to the poet’s descrip- 
tion of Man : 


‘* His nature man can ne’er overrate, and none 
Can underrate his merit.” 


Many things would seem to indicate an affirmative answer. 
Mr. Wesley gradually came to look upon love as the life of 
man, and upon truth as simply food or medicine. Ata 
preacher’s meeting,®? May 13th, 1746, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Can an unbeliever (whatever he be in other respects) 
challenge anything of God’s Justice ?”’ Wesley replied, “ Ab- 
solutely nothing but hell. And this is a point which we can 
not too much insist upon.” Alluding to occasional harsh ut- 

82 Original Letters, p. 106. 38 Wesley’s Works. Vol. 5th, p. 202. 
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terances concerning the fate of the wicked, Southey says,* 
“These were not Wesley’s deliberate opinions. He really 
held a saner doctrine; and the avowal of that doctrine was 
what drew upon him such loads of slanderous abuse from the Ul- 
tra Calvinists. Yet he was led to these inconsistencies by the 
course of his preaching, and the desire of emptying men of 
their righteousness, as he called it.’” 

Still considering Mr. Wesley’s views of human destiny the 
same author elsewhere adds,* “But the more humane opinion 
was more congenial to his temper, and in that opinion he rest- 
ed.” Though Watson’s Wesley is professedly a partial review 
of Southey’s ; these statements are unchallenged. Nor can 
we ascertain that any of Wesley’s later biographers have no- 
ticed them. What, then, do we have, but a dark back ground 
of human demerits, to set forth the resplendency of Redeem- 
ing Love! 

2. Christian Perfection. This doctrine, as defined by Wes- 
ley, is not the absurd thing that many suppose it to be, but 
the expression of a deep experience and a deathless longing, 
as well as a product of Scriptural exegesis. Sometimes this 
desire led the great-hearted preacher from glory to glory, un- 
til he broke forth into such utterances as these :* 


“¢ And is it not your wish that all mankind should unite in 
this reasonable service ?”’? Surely no one can be averse to this 
without being an enemy to all mankind.” ‘ And why should 
you be afraid of, or adverse to, what is naturally implied in 
this ? viz. the offering up all our thoughts, and words, and ac- 
tion, as a spiritual sacrifice to God? . . . Surely you 
cannot deny that this is good and profitable to men, as well as 
pleasing to God. Should you not, then, devoutly pray that 
both you and all mankind may thus worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


Thus the heartfelt belief that sin may be utterly banished 
from the believer’s soul, led to devout prayers for the sanctifi- 
cation of “ all mankind.” 

3. The Universality of the Atonement. True Arminianism 

% Southey’s Wesley, p. 371. 8 Sermon on Christian Perfection. 
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is a chalice sweet with. the fragrance of holiest hopes. No 
man can fully believe it without intensely desiring the com- 
plete destruction of sin and misery. And formerly®* believers 
in this doctrine were ofttimes characterized by the name which 
now designates the Church of our choice. The Moravians, it 
would seem, regarded Arminianism as Universalism in the 
bud. Hence in that memorable hour,3? when they “ came all 
to one mind”’ respecting the “ consummation of all things,” 
they agreed in the emphasis of Arminianism as a “ funda- 
mental point.” And they frequently contented themselves 
with the avowal of that doctrine, not revealing the innermost 
jewel of their casket. Was Mr. Wesley, so long with them, 
all untouched with their view of the case! From the lowest 
standpoint, his sagacity in forecasting one of the great theolo- 
gical positions of this age is remarkable ; while, if we regard 
him as having had a deeper purpose than everywhere appear- 
ed, how is the keen edge taken from Coleridge’s® plaint that 
Wesley could not “ with consistency affect horror” at Election, 


since he did not “ turn the broad road round hefore it comes 
to the everlasting fire lake ;’’ and how vastly is our estimate 
of his wisdom and love increased. At any rate, he had an 


exceptional horror of the dogma of Election, but never wea- 


ried of rehearsing the sweet promises of the Gospel. We note 
in passing, how completely his theology grew out of his life. 
4. Free Will. Some appear to advocate this doctrine, not 


through a deep realization of its truth, but because it affords 


a plausible and seeming defence of the tenet of endless misery. 
And yet, it is one of the most vital points of Christian doctrine. 
You can, is a mighty inspiration for doing the will of God. 


This doctrine comported well with his marked earnestness of 
spirit. And yet, though Wesley taught it, he did not forget 
that mind influences inind, and that thus the Divine Love may 
influence human choice, not by coercion, but by changing 
one’s preferences. He was wise enough to profoundly recog- 


nize man’s Freedom as a gift of the Perfect One, and reasona- 


38 Vide Mosheim’s Church Hist, p. 816,V, 1. 87 Wesley’s Works. Vol. 3. p. 88. 
88 Witnesses to the Truth p. 31. 
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ble enough let us hope, to conclude that the Almighty had 
provided against ultimate, eternal defeat. 

The saddest picture of a Deus ex machina is met with where 
man’s will is‘made the only omnipotent power, and a trust in 
overruling Providence destroyed. Ah, the “ brand plucked 
from the burning,” never forgot the Power of God. And so 
he ever taught the omnipotence of a will outlying our own 
feeble volitions. This will be plainly seen when we come to 
present quotations from the sermon on Free Grace, preached 
in 1789, also in extracts which we shall make erelong, from 
‘‘ Moral and Sacred Poems.” The deepest natures have ever 
longed for the realm of trust and joy, having felt the need of 
Divine strength and inspiration in life’s storms. And so we 
find in Mr. Wesley’s old age a peculiar sense of God’s 
power. He said,” in 1779, “This is our comfort, that we 


know our Lord has all power in heaven and in earth ; and that 
wheresoever he willeth to deliver, to do is present with him.”’ 


In one of his late sermons,” treating of God’s power to make 


a Christian world, he says, after objecting to the idea that 
God acts irresistibly, on the ground that it destroys man’s 
freedom, = 


“ But, setting aside this clumsy way of cutting the knot 


which we are not able to untie, how can all men be made ho- 
ly and happy while they continue men? There seems to bea 
plain, simple way of removing this difficulty, without entang- 


ling ourselves in any subtle, metaphysical disquisitions. As 


God is one, so the work of God is uniform in all ages. May 


we not then conceive how he will work in times to come, by 
considering how he does work now ? and how he has wrought in 
times past? Take one instance of this, and such an instance 


as you cannot easily be deceived in. You know how God 


wrought in your own soul, when he first enabled you to say, 
“ The life I now live, I live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.’”? He did not take away 
your understanding, but enlightened and strengthened it. He 
did not destroy any of your affections: rather they were more 
vigorous than before. Least of all did,he take away your liber- 


89 Works. Vol. 7th, p. 47. The italics are Mr. Wesley’s. 
40 General Spread of the Gospel. 
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ty, your power of choosing good and evil: he did not force you ; 
but, being assisted by his grace, you, like Mary, chose the bet- 
part. Just so he has assisted five in one house, to make that 
happy choice ; fifty or five hundred in one city, and many 
thousands in a nation, without depriving any of them of that 
liberty which is essential to a moral agent.” ‘“ Now in the 
same manner as God has converted so many to himself, with- 
out destroying their liberty, he can undoubtedly convert whole 
nations, or the whole world! And it is as easy for him to 
convert a world as one individual soul.” 


5. Justification by faith. This doctrine stands as an empha- 
sis of the Divine Power in Mr. Wesley’s system, as Arminian- 
ism, in its relationship with the Trinity and the Atonement, is 
an attempt to embody deepest conceptions of God’s love. 
Sometimes wonderful physical changes take place, as in a mo- 
ment. Old maladies: suddenly leave, never more to return. 
Side by side with these physical phenomena, are the strange 
things of the Spirit. We have seen one from whose eyes the 
tears were utterly banished by the last words of a loved one. 
There is, indeed, “ a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen.” Shall we deny the Pente- 
costal power ? or dogmatize where we so imperfectly under- 
stand? The dry earth is thirsty for the rain, and a Nation, 
through the prayers of its saints, may be ripe for a spiritual 
Revolution. Such was the condition of England in the days 
whereof we write. Strange physical phenomena awed the im- 
pious, and encouraged the faithful. Mr. Wesley was the God- 
appointed leader of the hour. He who had at one time desir- 
ed to be a tragedian, afterwards found his prayers fraught 
with strange efficacy, and felt that he was attended by spiritu- 
al beings in his warfare. Heaven and hell waged battles 
against each other, in seeking the control of one who was up- 
lifting an entire People. Yet God prevailed, and wrought 
wonders in the land. And it is noticeable, that in Wesley’s 
later sermons, especially, a similar picture is projected into 
the foreground of the’ Hereafter, and God is there seen to 
“arise and maintain his cause.” 
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6. The Millenium. Traces of a beliet in this doctrine are 
found in Wesley’s earlier writings but it is first fully delivered 
in the “ Moral and Sacred Poems.” Not that he believed 
merely in a paradise. He attached great importance to the 
words “Behold, I make all things new ;” and conceived that, 
after a complete purification by fire, of every place except the 
place of God’s abode, the new heavens and the new earth, (he 
interpreted these words very literally,) would simultaneously 
rejoice in the fulness of God. There can be no doubt about 
this. Its bearing upon the interpretation of some of Mr. Wes- 
writings is readily seen. Some of his most seraphic flights 
and glowing utterances are found in discourses treating on this 
theme. Himself tells us that the subject is “ suitable to a 
heart enlarged as the sand of the sea.” Add to this the doc- 
trine of fellowship briefly described in our first article, and the 
reader has a tolerably perfect outline of Mr. Wesley’s system 
of theology. But have we stated things correctly? To the 
best of our knowledge and belief. Yet we may have fallen 
into incidental errors. This doctrinal sketch will tend to 
show whether the Methodists have correctly formulated the 
doctrines of their great founder ; will better fit us to study the 
meaning of his words, and help remove many unfavorable 
prepossessions. 

And Peter Bohler was probably a Universalist when he made 
the acquaintance of the Wesleys. Why do we make that as- 
sertion ? Not solely because of his large heartedness; nor 
simply because of his connection with, and ardent love of, the 
Moravians, a people who proclaimed Universal Salvation in 
“almost all” their works ; though these are weighty consider- 
ations, but also on account of his own utterances. In aletter 
to Mr. Wesley, dated May 8th, 1738, he says,’ “ Exhort one 
another to fight lawfully against the devil and the world, and 
to crucify and tread all sin under our feet, as it is our privil- 
ege through the grace of the Second Adam, whose life exceeds 
the death of the first Adam and whose grace excels the corrup- 

41 Wesley’s Works, Vol. 3, p. 68, 
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tion and condemnation of the first Adam.” In a letter bear- 
ing date Dec. 24th, 1740, Whitefield chronicled with horror, 
Bohler’s frank avowal “ That all the damned souls would yet 
be brought out of hell.” 


ARTICLE XXVII. 
German and Anglo-American Morals. 


Every people has its system of morals, professed or under- 
stood, yet no two practice morality from the same motive or 
point of view. The Germans are moral from a constitutional 
good nature, the French from considerations of honor, the Ital- 
ians from coquetry, and the English and Americans from prin- 
ciple. The Germans will not do anything bad because it would 
be unkind, the French because it would be impolite, the Ital- 
ians because inelegant, the English and Americans because 
wrong. The Germaitis accordingly act from good-will, the 
French from good breeding, the Italians from good taste, the 
English and Americans hom good conscience. 

Grouping these several people and their moral character- 
istics, we find the Germans, French and Italians actuated in 
morality from feeling, the English and Americans from con- 
viction. We have here accordingly two distinct schools, the 
continental or sentimental moralists, and the Anglo-American 
or reflective moralists. The first are best represented in the 
Germans, where they have met their completest and most con- 
sequentd evelopment ; the others in the English, where still more 
than in Americans they have pushed their morality to its far- 
thest consequences. 

Summing up on this point, the Germans and Continentals , 
we may call secular in their morals, the English religious ; not 
that the continentals are not religious in a sense, especially the 
Italians; but their religion does not greatly influence their 

42 Gillies Whitefield, p. 64. 
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mgrals, religious people being quite as immoral as others, espec- 
ially in theft, dishonesty, falschood, licentiousness &c. ; so that 
wherein they are moral there are always other causes. The 
Germans and continentals are driven by their blood and stom- 
achs to do good, and do it blindly ; the English and Americans 
are led by reason and faith to do good, and always do it know- 
ingly. The Germans do good because they want to; the Eng- 
lish because they think they ought to. The Germans need no 
reason tobe good, The English must have a reason in some 
supposed right, or utility, or command. 

From these two widely different grounds of moral motive, 
we see a great variety of differences in the moral outworkings 
of the two peoples and races. 

Frst, while in Germany there is as good a state of morals as 
in England, there is not the same concern for morality, but an 
utter carelessness about it. Morality being a thing of self-ex- 
ecution, nobody has any special anxiety to see after it, or takes 
any great pains in preaching it. We never hear in Germiany 
of high moral aspirations, of agonizing moral struggles, abne- 
negations or self inflictions as among the English. There are 
no eminently or professionally religious people, no saints there. 
They are not given, like the English, to much praying, devo- 
tional singing, religious meditation, or reading of the Bible. 
All their serious care is about other things, leaving their mor- 
als to take care of themselves. Do your worldly business 
well, they would say, and morality will accompany the work. 
They would think any one very idle who should be trying to 
do right. Moral worth with them is an accompaniment of or- 
dinary work, in which they ofall men are, from their industri- 
ous disposition, open to the least reproach ; but there is no 
moral work as such. German business is all secular. What- 
ever a German tries to do he never tries to do right. He 
plants, reaps, manufactures, trades, studies; but doing good 
is not known among his tastes. To do good with him is to do 
anything well ; but to do good alone would be equivalent to be 
doing nothing. 

The English on the other hand believe in practising virtue 
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as such, and accordingly they do good, abstain from vice with 
all their might. Virtue is the subject of an effort with them, 
—a business—and it is thought tobe all a man can do to do it 
well. All other work, according to them, should be subservi- 
ent to this, a mere accompaniment or means of morality, and 
not morality an accompaniment of it. The English are mor- 
alists by profession, amateurs of doing good, and think there 
are great attainments to be made in the business. They would 
give up not only their time to it, but also their money, and 
would sacrifice their pleasure and those of “others, and even 
their lives and their country if need be. They have strangely 
abstracted duty away from the things of life, and they fly after 
the abstraction witha fury. While a German never thinks of 
virtue even when he is most virtuous, and never takes to him- 
self any credit for it, or thinks it even a merit, or in any way 
deserving of praise, the Englishman thinks it the greatest glo- 
ry of his life, and vaunts it as in some sense the special gift of 
God. The poor German never knows when he does good ; the 
Englishman, who works so hard to do good, is always con- 
scious of it. While the Germans are accordingly ignorantly 
and humbly good, the English are consciously and highmind- 
edly so. 3 

Again in recognized moral work the Germans are natural, 
while the English are moral by rule, and are ritualistic in 
their ways. The Germans as they do what they want to do, 
so they do it just as they feel like doing it, always in the most 
easy unpretentious way. They never herald their good deeds 
with a trumpet or surround them with a show of splendor or 
sanctity ; but as they see no good in moral work they see none 
in the manner of it. And as in the doing, so in the form of 
the deed. The Germans look thoroughly, rationally, at an 
action proposed, and.if there appears to be considerable good, 
or no great evil in it, they do it, no matter what it is. The rit- 
ualistic English, on the other hand, have great respect for the 
form of an action. In an act itself they see good or ill. Some 
actions according to them are good, and some bad. A good 
Englishman will not, under any circumstances, lie, or swear, 
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_ or steel, or commit adultery. Such actions are considered 
bad as such ; just as praying, psalm-singing, and soberness, are 
considered good as such. Nothing is stronger than the Eng- 
lish sense of right and wrong in regard to particular actions. 
Any violation of the right in them is a thorough and comprom- 
ising wrong, that makes one wholly and inexcusably bad. It 
is in the observance or violation of these distinctions that good 
and evil in the English mind are thought primarily to consist. 
The Germans, on the other hand, do not pay much respect to 
such distinctions, or to the forms of actions in themselves. 
They are not careful about close observances in them, and 
give little care to do right or avoid wrong in these things... 
They rather consult their feelings, or their reason, to see if they 
can with a good disposition, or without injury, do a thing; 
and they do it accordingly. All the right or wrong in an ac- 
tion to a German lies either in the mind or in the result, not 
in the form of the action ; and a slight exception to a general- 
ized moral rule never greatly discomfits him. The English 
not only recognize right and wrong in the actions, but they 
hunt for or make close distinctions ; and the smaller the differ- 
ence, ordinarily the greater attention and enthusiasm it re- 
ceives. They put these distinctions too in everthing,—in beer, 
wine, dancing, theatre-going, sabbath conduct and the like ; 
and generally in such a way as to make the evil to consist in 
these in the abstract, and not in their results or relation to so- 
ciety. They also make many artificial distinctions, attaching 
evil to the use of an organ in a church, to cutting hair, wear- 
ing ribbons, &c., they break up into sects on the form of Bap- 
tism, singing of hymns or psalms, or standing in prayer. 
They make distinctions, in fact, in almost everything, and 
call one side right and the other wrong. There is according- 
ly aright way and a wrong way of doing everything; a right 
way even of doing wrong ; and especially wrong ways of doing 
right. For most of them there is a right church, a right sac- 
rament, a right way of all ceremonials ; and per contra all oth- 
er ways are wrong. 

The English, in the same spirit, divide men into good and 
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bad, converted and unconverted, Christian and not Christian. 
The former only are good, and altogether so ; the rest are bad 
and only so, privileged to be bad, and often meant to be so by 
God, he having made the distinction. The Germans, on the 
other hand, are partly good and partly bad. They do not 
see a turning point when they get converted or unite with the 
church. In fact you cannot convert a German in the Anglo- 
American sense. He will not consent to it for two reasons ; 
first because he is not very bad, and secondly because he does 
not want to be very good. The English and Americans are 
Calvinistic in their way of thinking on such subjects ; the Ger- 
mans are Lutheran. There is less natural depravity in Ger- 
mans, whether in practice or doctrine ; so that they never feel 
themselves very great sinners, just as they never feel them- 
selves very great saints. They do not see much necessity for 
repentance, and it is accordingly rather a scarce article in 
their morality. They make no efforts at humility, contrition 
or penace. In short the Germans feel that they can do no 
better than to act naturally, with as little pain. to themselves 
and others, and as much good to both as possible. 

Again, by reason of their natural good will and voluntariness 
to every thing moral, the Germansare not persons of strong coc- 
science. In fact we rarely ever hear of a German’s conscience ; 
and while the English novelsts extol conscience above every oth 
er faculty, the Germans think that a man with a strong con- 
science is necessarily a bad man. He who needs to be whipped by 
his conscience to his duty, cannot have a good nature, howevy- 
er much he deserves credit for his efforts to be good. He is 
best, according to the German’s standpoint, who does good 
without caring to, or trying to; who is impelled to it by his 
constitution, and so never feels his conscience weighing on him. 
There is no struggle in his organism, one part impelling to 
one-course, and conscience to another; but he actsin unity 
with his whole force. The Germans do right without knowing 
they have a conscience, just like a man in good health who 
never thinks of his health, and never concerns himself about 
it. There are accordingly among the Germans a greater num- 
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ber than anywhere else of those jolly, open, living natures that 
are always doing the best things in the world without aiming 
to, and yet hitting the mark more surely than the best marks- 
man of conscience. 

On the whole the Germans appears to have a moral forma- 
tion, the Englishman a moral instruction. The Germans’ mor- 
ality is in his physical constituion, in the spirits which course 
through his body, and impel him to virtue as they do to sour- 
crout in the Fatherland. The Englishman’s morality, on the 
other hand, is in his thoughts, in a system of morals 
wherein he acts as from a rule. His conscience is like his 
political constitution, gotten by a long historic growth, and 
held in prayer books and canons, as his laws are in statute 
books and judicial reports, but never having worked into his 
nature. Precepts, habits and customs which have gathered 
upon the Englishman ever since the Norman Conquest, have 
impressed themselves so deeply on his mind, as to be now a 
sort of natural instinct. Thus the Germans are subjectively 
good ; ‘the English objectively. The Germans are worthy of 
great admiration for what they are, and deserve no credit for 
what they do. The English merit our plaudits for what they 
do, but none for what they are. Their virtue being done 
against fearful odds of nature, they deserve, however, our en- 
couragement. The Germans, to speak theologically, are con- 
verted persons by nature ; the English do the same regenerate 
works in their original depravity. 

As might readily be supposed from this ground principle the 
Germans are not aggressive in their morality, as a people would 
naturally be who are conscious of their goodness. They are 
not much given to missionary work. Being good by nature 
they not unnaturally think that all others are good. And 
since they do not make such strong distinctions between vir- 
tue and vice, or see such a great difference between the relig- 
ious and non-religious, they do not see much necessity of reform- 
ing these who are bad. What they do attempt in this direc- 
tion is rather in the way of removing the social and political 
restraints which are unfavorable to virtue, by which removal 
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they hope all to become better through enjoying better circum- 
stances. The Germans would effect the morality of men, if at 
all, by education, or by wholly secular means, through schools 
and wholesome laws, and not by religious inducements or prac- 
tices of piety imposed on the individual. There are accord- 
ingly no organizations in Germany that go into the haunts of 
> vice, hunting out sin to destroy it; probably because the good 
Germans think that persons in such places are not much worse 
than themselves. There is no street or theatre preaching, as in 
London or Glasgow ; no organized movements against those 
forms of business or occupation which are thought to contain 
elements of immorality or danger to the public, as distilling, 
brewing, dram-selling, theatres, &c. There are no temperance 


societies, no pledges circuiated for signers; partly because 
they do not consider that the evil of intemperance is very great 


and partly because the good do not like too extreme tempe- 
rance themselves. They would about as soon make abstinence 


pledges against eating as against drinking. There are no 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ; in short no moral reform 


societies or movements. A German never thinks himself good 
enough to make it his special business to make other people 


good.. He directs no warfare against his fellows, whether for 
good or for bad. It would be repugnant to his benevolent 


disposition to consider them so far his enemies. He does not 
dream of conquering the world to Christ, or to his sect; and 


consequently he has no religious zeal, and no religious bigotry. 
As the Germans do not think enough of religion to break up 


into sects, they of course have no occasion to fight for their 
own doctrine or their own church. 

If we were to estimate the comparative value of the two 
kinds of morality, or bases of morality, we should find much 
in favor of the Germans. Their morality is general and not 
exceptional; as might be expected where the motive lies in 
their nature. Morality can be said to be even popular, which 
popularity is further prompted by the absence of any such con- 
ventional distinctions as in England defeat the object of mor- 
ality by putting certain classes out of it. In Germany all are 
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good ; in England only the moralists. The German populace 
never get the idea that a man cannot be good unless he makes 
himself a fool in morality. It never occurs to them that mor- 
ality is monopolized by moralists as such ; that religious peo- 
ple or Christians only are good. Accordingly in the absence 
of such distinctions the “ sinners” do not think themselves 
privileged to be bad until they become Christians, or formally 
put on a virtuous life. But they are as good as other people, 
and do not think themselves any worse, just as the Christians 
do not think themselves any better. And when the Germans 
lose their faith in religion, they do not thereby become bad. 
Religion not being that which keeps them good, its loss is not 
felt in their morals; whereas the English generally become 
bad in becoming unbelievers or backsliders, feeling that with 
giving up their profession they are released from their respon- 
sibility. In short there are no good men in Germany and no 
bad men. It isa distinction that neither church nor people, 
neither good nor bad, will allow. Accordingly there is a uni- 
formity of morality that is nowhere else to be found. The 
children of Germany even are in every way superior in morals 
to the English and American children. There is an entire ab- 
sence of that maliciousness or wantonness which is so geneal 
among our boys. We do not see them fighting or quarreling 
among themselves, or noisy or disorderly in school or in com- 
pany. In the streets they are invariably polite,.and are never 


known to assail a stranger, whether he be dressed asa gentleman 
or a beggar. Andall this is so notwithstanding one does not 


meet with any “ good little boys,” any sunday school model 
children. Though they are good, they are not“ goody.” This 


may be partly owing to the absence of sunday schools in Ger- 
many; but it is chiefly due, we think, to the constitutional 


traits which they have inherited. 

Even the bad people of Germany are measurably good. 
Those who go into sin most deeply are not as largely bad as 
with us. The drunkards are not habitual drunkards. Any 
one may get drunk on a special occasion, as his birth-day, or 
the celebration of his marriage, or of his admission into church, 
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or a great festivity ; and yet he will not only not feel any loss 
of self respect, but will likely not get drunk for another year 
to come. Occasional drunkenness by no means causes the 
disquietude of friends in Germany that it does in England or 
America. And when Germans are drunk they are not im- 
moral. They do not fight, nor swear nor make a row; but 
at most they are only very talkative, or else officious in trying 
to do each other some favors. The lowest drinking houses of 
Germany are orderly and respectable, while in the beer garden 
there is commonly as elegant a company and behavior as in 
a parlor entertainment. In the popular theatres and ball rooms 
where the poor and illiterate are collected, there is not only or- 
der, but every appearance of respectability maintained. Any 
one who has heard the noises which issue from an Eniglish or 
American grog-shop, or from the galleries of an English thea- 
tre, knows how to appreciate the respectful disposition of the 
Germans at such places. And in perfect consonance with this 
disposition, the public feeling in Germany toward the lowest 
cases of immorality is by no means so unsparing and unsym- 
pathetic as with us. The drunkard is not cast out of society, 
to become worse by social neglect. In the streets he is not 
made a laughing-stock and surrounded by squads of men and 
boys, much less taunted and buffeted. The Germans who 
meet such a person feel it their duty to take him home or to 
get him sober. A woman who has fallen from chastity is not 
spurned from Christian society, and made the object of ma- 
lignant gossip for good people; but she maintains her status, 
and even her piety, although not to the same extent as in 
Italy or France. The prostitute in Germany does not lie so 
low in public esteem as the occasional offender in America. 
But while the Germans have not sunk so low in immorality, 
yet they are more generally tainted with partial vice than the 
English or Americans. Following no other guidance than 
their nature, they know nothing of the artificial restraints 
which we have thrown around our virtue; and which alone 
can keep men from certain kinds of vices; so that in Ger- 
many while the morals are universal, the vices are also univer- 
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sal. Since the Germans make no moral distinctions in vari- 
ous actions of immoral tendency, such as dancing, for exam- 
ple ; they-plunge into these without restraint, and often carry 

them to an excess very pernicious to public virtue. The ex- 
tremes to which they go in beer-drinking are known to all. 

While there are almost no drunkards, yet every body isa 
moderate, or, according to the American standard, an im- 
moderate drinker. Clergymen, women and children drink 

beer withont prejudice, counting no personage or place too 

sacred for its consumption. We have heard from the pulpit 
announcements of church-meetings to be held in large beer 
saloons ; and on going there have found jolly evangelists con- 
certing measures while emptying their glasses, or staggering® 
through their devotions afterwards. A teetotaler in Germany 
is as rare as a temperance idea. The theatres, in like man- 
ner, are places of general public resort. Balls are of univer- 

sal patronage. In fact popular amusements of all kinds are 

heartily welcomed irrespective of whether they contain ele- 

ments of immorality or not, and irrespective of the question 
whether they are the most innocent forms of those amuse- 
ments. The austere Methodist standard, which would ex- 
clude all amusements that “ do not contribute to the glory of 
God” would be a strange anomaly in Germany, and could 
never be understood. For the Germans who rarely think of 
God in their most moral performances, are not apt to think of 
him in their pleasures. The Sabbath is exclusively a day of 
amusement in Germany,—a sun-day and not a cloud-day. 
Some of the people attend Church in the morning, but they 
all go to the theatre or beer garden in the evening. If there 
is to be any fun in Germany, it is always kept for the Sabbath 
when all can enjoy it. These, however, are among the more 
innocent sins of the Germans. As, however, they do not 
make any moral distinction on beer, theatres, dancing, and 
the like, nor in the more or less immoral forms of these, so 
they often do not on licentiousness or conjugal infidelity. A 
German does not consider whether there is anything wrong in 
these things themselves; for such considerations would be 
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un-Germanic, but at what degree of excess the wrong com- 
mences, or the evil rather. .When they see no bad results 
they will not be prevented from indulgence, if their inclination 
leads that way. In the present bad state of politico-social life, 
when the people cannot generally marry, or at least not until 
late in life, nearly all the young men are given up to at least 
occasional licentiousness ; and the mistress state is a common 
one for servant girls and poor widows. If the Germans had 
something of the English susceptibility on this point, it would 
avail considerable in their morals. But while the Germans 
do much good they run into gross sins as the faultless English 
would say, whose aspirations are to keep pure rather than to 
Wo good. 


ArticLE XXVIII. 
The Letter and the Spirit. 


Every religion is susceptible of two different methods of 
development ; and it is believed that: a thorough and honest 
search into the histories of the various religions that have 
embodied the best lite of each succeeding age, will find these 
two forms in actual existence ; with, of course, some modifi- 
cations. These two forms are, the one an extreme literal 
form of religion, relying entirely upon, never departing from, 
the exact form of words of belief or of life, already laid down ; 
the other, despising all adherence to the letter, and resting 
satisfied with nothing but the relations of the spirit. The for- 
mer crystalizes very soon into an abiding form and necessi- 
tates a priesthood who may interpret the word, and take 
charge of the ritual services. The latter never has a form, 
remains.as intangible as the air. The one reveals itself to the 
world by means of an organized body of believers, in whom 
resides but little individuality, and who are known only as 
the mass. The other is known, if known at all, only by and 
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through individuals; each recognizing no one but himself 
as authority to himself, and being authority to no other. 
The one is an aggregation of homogeneous atoms, the 
other a segregation of heterogeneous individuals. The one 
has little or no individuality ;-the other nothing but in- 
dividuality. The one has a priesthood and a written word 
to which it conforms in every respect; and the letter 
alone is the rule of right by which the individual is tried. 
The other has no priesthood, no words; knows no right 
but the revelations of the spirit, and only the revelations 
to each individual are of authority to him. The inner life of 
the one may be as foul as the London sewers, while the outer 
life corresponds in every respect to the Law already laid down. 
The outer life of the other may exhibit all manner of indecen- 
cies, while the spirit revels in blissful contemplation. The 
conformation of the human mind in different individuals 
seems to require the two developments in religion. As was 
said in the beginning, these two different forms can be found 
in nearly every religion, sometimes complete, oftener not ; 
and sometimes united into one. 

In the Jewish religion we find both forms of development. 
One form, which in the first place was the cause of the law 
being written, afterwards distinguished itself by a rigid adhe- . 
rence to that law. The Jewish needs, or rather the lawgiver’s 
opinion of those needs, made it necessary to prescribe exact 
rules for the guidance of all their actions, especially those 
which related to communion with the Deity. Thus, the law 
having been given to them by the authority of God, who, be- 
ing Allwise, cannot improve on himself, it was impossible to 
go beyond it. In it was contained all that was necessary for 
the well-being of man, and whoever went beyond this was 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust. This made the 
written word a fixity, unchangeable in, or by, passing events. 
The necessities of each age found in this solid mass nothing 
adapting itself to the changing wants and needs of our race. 
And, as a consequence, there was laid upon the law, grown 
obsolete in some of its forms and useless in many of its teach- 
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ings, such a mass of emendations and commentaries as com- 
pletely pressed it out of its original shape. Also there was 
drawn from it such far-fetched analogies and doctrines that 
Jesus truly said that they made the commandments of God of 
no effect through their traditions. The terrible denunciation - 
by Christ of the hypocrisies, pride and actual sin of ‘the 
Scribes and Pharisees, while holding strictly to the letter of 
their law, show in strong terms where a rigid adherence to a 
written letter leads. In such cases as this, the mere letter 
crushes out of life every good and noble principle, leaving 
nothing but the dross — which is devoid of life. The Phari- 
sees are the true*represeutatives of the result to which a wor- 
ship of the letter leads. 

In opposition to this literal tendency, we have the spiritual 
tendency shown by the prophets. But they were not strictly 
the’ opposites of this literalism, and do not represent the 
results to which an entire dependence on the spirit would 
lead ; for they did not despise and cast away as useless all 
that was written. They wished to infuse into the fast dying 
law the living spirit of God. Their minds were filled with the 
Divine influence, their souls had been fired by the flame from 
the heavenly altars; their whole being had been raised far 
above the height to which others could attain, and above the 
need of the letter; yet they did not despise the inspiration of 
other and older men. They, it is true, had communed with 
God, but this, instead of leading them to cast aside the revela- 
tions of others, were additional reasons for their holding fast 
to them. They had stood on the lofty table lands of spiritual 
vision ; they could look beyond the letter into the spirit which 
animated it and gave it life, and they saw that the word was 
the means of communicating this spirit to an ignorant people. 

While we acknowledge the wisdom that made the laws and 
regulations known as the Mosaic code, which guided the He- 
brews both in their governmental and spiritual relations ; 
while we must admire the sagacity that framed the political 
institutions which raised the nation to such a high rank, which 
were so well suited to advance the prosperity of the state and 
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at the same time preserve the liberties of the people, and the 
spirit of which is nearer that of ours than any other ancient 
state; while we must admit the insight that framed just such 
spiritual regulations as were suited to the people and the time, 
and to preserve the memory of the one God; yet, at the same 
time, it is to the prophets that the Hebrews mostly owe the 
continuance of that spiritual life, which would have died out 
long before from the minds and hearts of the nation had it 
not been for the prophets who, Prometheus like, obtained fire 
from heaven to revive the fast dying flame on their altars. 
It was the prophets who aroused the people from their sloth, 
their indifference, their materialism, their sins, and again 
led them back to the worship of the true God; who showed 
them that the letter was destroying their life ; who even saw 
afar off that time when sacrifices would be needed no more, 
when spiritual worship alone would meet the requirements of 
God. It needed these stern and ascetic messengers of God 
to infuse new religious life into the people. It was the word 
indeed. that prevented the spirit from being -disipated ; but it 
was the spirit that preserved the body so long alive. And it 
is worth remembering that it is the God-given words of these 
prophets, and their lives, that make the brightest pages of 
Judah’s history ; while their persecutors, who thought these 
daring innovators would destroy all religion, are remembered 
only by the wrongs they did to the servants of the Most 
High. 

As there are minds to which the form is sufficient, so, on 
the other hand, there are minds which can not receive forms. 
While, at times, a strict adherence to the letter may be neces- 
sary to the preservation of the spirit contained therein, and 
while often out of a strict dogmatism may have come lives of 
purity and true Christian kindness; yet it cannot be denied 
that a too rigid adherence to forms of any kind, whether cere- 
monies or beliefs, effectually crushes out the true life. And 
cn the other hand, an exclusive dependence on the so-called 
revelations of the spirit, on mystical contemplation, tends to 
dissipate the energies of the mind, to dishonor all established 
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principles, and very often leads to undisguised immorality. 
Formality congeals the water of life into ice; and undefined 
spirituality diffuses it into vapor. Instances might be given 
of the tendency of this implicit reliance on the inner light, 
which would range all the way up from Free Love to Quaker- 
ism. Those who are familiar with the history of the period of 
the Reformation can supply numerous instances of the im- 
moral tendency of relying on this inner light aloné. 

Yet in all ages of the world there have been mystics, and 
perhaps all of us possess some of their characteristics. To all 
men come intimations and revelations, they know not from 
what source, but which they will trust as implicitly as any 
revelation. There are times, and they come to. some of us 
oftener than to others, when the world and all its cares seem 
gradually and imperceptibly to fade away; when no regular 
processes of thought develop themselves in the brain; when 
we are calmly and strangely at peace with ourselves, with the 
world, with God ; when the soul seems lost in musings from 
whose profound depths perhaps no uttered thoughts arise ; 
and yet somehow, the soul is thus strangely purified for the 
labors of life, and made strong and cheerful for all its duties, 
and happily content with its lot. Then it is that the unseen 
wing of God’s Holy Spirit sweeps across the soul, soothing all 
its anxieties, cares, and disquietudes into peace and happiness. 
Then the soul is like the still, blue lake among the hills whose 
placid surface mirrors the sky and reproduces on earth a 
heaven. Such moments are the soul’s best experiences. 
Such contemplations raise the earthly toward the heavenly, 
and the influence then received never leaves us. What need, 
then of a written revelation to show us our God; we have | 
ascended the spiritual mount of transfiguration, and have 
stood surrrounded by heavenly faces. God’s holy light has 
shone around us enveloping and concealing us from the world, 
the soul has become filled with the heavenly beams, and trans- 
figured even to itself. While others may fall to the earth in 
affright, not knowing the Holy One, it is to us the most bliss- 
ful moment of our life. No need then to tell us of proofs and 
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records when we have within our souls the evidence of 
perfect communion with our God. 

All probably have had, at times, these intimations from 
above, these communions with the Father, this revelation 
through the Holy Spirit. The faith we have then acquired is 
as firm as the eternal hills. No sophistry can cheat us of it, 
nothing charm it from us; nor does it need to be sustained 
by a written word. The spirit knows what it has seen and 
felt, and is as sure of it as the body of it perceptions. In fact 
the spiritual perceptions are as much more reliable as the 
spirit is surer of immortality than. the body. The impressions 
made upon the senses pass away as soon as they are felt; but the 
perceptions of the spirit are a part of its eternity. This is the 
feeling that binds us to the true Christian mystics who have 
ever infused life into dying formalism. This has kept the 
Church of Rome alive so long. There have always been 
among her monks, her priests, her clergy, some who have 
infused into the decaying forms new life; men and women 
who have roused the minds of formalists from their indiffer- 
ence, and communicated to them some of their own fire. 

But, as in the early ages of the Church, it was necessary to 
have a canon by which to try the traditions, to see whether 
or not they were true, so now it is necessary that some stan- 
dard be set up by which we may determine whether we are 
not self-deceived in the revelations we may have. For who 
can know his own heart? Who can tell, if he trust implicitly 
to this inner light, that he is not accepting his own vague 
fancies and dreamings as revelations from heaven. History 
furnishes sad examples of this mistake. Very many have » 
been led away by what seemed to them heavenly voices, but 
which proved to be only wild, disordered and dangerous fan- 
cies. For instance, it was believed that the moving force in 
table tipping of the Fox girls was from heaven. Into what 
strange hallucinations has this notion led men ! 

It is a fact that this inner light is not of itself able to take 
men from among the ranks of the degraded and raise them to 
purity. For a man to have the true inner light, and to use it 
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in such a manner as may conduce to his right living and 
acting, necessitates that he have some measure of purity be- 


fore these intimations of the spirit come. The world has had 


enough of the wild and hurtful delusions of mad enthusiasts 
who would palm off their silliness, their rhodomontade, their 


visions, or their downright blasphemies as revelations from 
heaven. The Shakers believe that to them the spirit is com- 


municated freely ; that to them has been given the new light 
which shall regenerate the world; yet, if left to themselves, 


they would soon depopulate it. The Dervishes of the East 
say that they make spinning tops of themselves because of the 


spirit. The negroes, in their revivals, think their contortions 
and noise are prompted by the Holy Spirit. A sect in New 


Jersey meet together for the purpose of working themselves 
into a religious excitement, and perform the most crazy 


antics, regardless of safety, modesty, or decency; and all, 
they say, by the direction and the aid of the Spirit of God. 


Thus none but men already pure can be left to the unre- 
strained guidance of the inner light. We can never have too 


much of the heavenly influence in our souls ; we cannot too 
often lift our souls, with all their impurities upon them, into 


the pure air of holiness; we cannot too earnestly seek the 
inspiration of holy thoughts and noble actions; yet we need 


to remember the caution John has given: ‘ Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.” 


Thus we see that neither the letter alone, nor the spirit 


alone is sufficient. Each is the complement of the other, and 
both are necessary to our grand whole. The letter believed 
in because of the letter and not because of the spirit con- 
tained in it, isa hindrance to all noble endeavor. The be- 
lief which condemns and excommunicates every one who does 
not believe in the letter as sufficient, but who does believe in 
the spirit symbolized by the letter, is death to all progress in 
heavenly things. This literal belief tends to make men cold, 
formal, heartless, lifeless, dogmatic, and superstitious. While, 
on the other hand, throwing aside that which is permanent 
and good is just as rash. What we want is the spirit and the 
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letter, neither separate ; both joined in wedlock so strong that 
no divorce is possible. 


A dogmatic reliance on any creed or belief has the same 


effect as a reliance upon any other letter. The idea that an 
intellectual assent to, and a belief in, any creed or form of 


religion will in and of itself save a man is just as false as the: 
idea that there can be no religion ina form. A belief in a 


creed never saved any man. A hearty assent to all the dog- 
mas of the Westmtnster Catechism, both longer and shorter, 
would never lead to spiritual truth. An unwavering faith in 


every word of the “ Five Points of Calvinism” would save no 


man from the commission of crime. What good would it do 
Universalists simply to delieve in the doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of Man? What good would it do to us as Christians 


simply to say, or even to believe, that Christ can lead us-to a 


better life? There is something else necessary. ‘To make a 
creed of any worth it is necessary that the idea it enshrines 
be a living idea, that the spirit which breathes through it 


should rouse up our spirit to act in accordance with its dic- 


tates. The doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man is worthless 
unless we appreciate the idea behind the words, unless we act 
in accordance with the animating spirit. The doctrine that 


Christ came to lead us to God is perfectly valueless unless 


our souls are filled with the spirit of the truth, and we ac- 
tually follow where He led. It is not enough to say that the 


love of God cleanseth from sin ; that love must be felt in our 
souls, its cleansing and purifying influence must be felt in our 
lives. If the dogmatist say that, unless I believe in the trin- 
ity, the vicarious atonement, transubstantiation or the preéx- 
istence of Christ, I cannot be saved, his saying is not therefore 
true. It is the spirit of God that saves, and not a creed. 
We would not be understood as affirming that creeds 
and doctrines are nothing; that it makes no difference 
what a man believes. We mean to utter no such heresy 
against truth and good sense. But it is the spirit of the 
teaching thoroughly appreciated by, and incorporated into, 
the soul that makes the belief a power. It makes an 
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immense difference what a man believes; and the more 
so, that most men make its spirit their spirit, and are ani- 
mated by it in all the battles of life. Woe to that man who 
does not try the beliefs, whether they are of God, or not. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 
Sufficient Provision. 


TuE popular theology takes ground that sufficient provision 
has been made for the salvation of every soul: But men will 
not believe, and God cannot consistently, and will not, force 
them into Heaven. He has presented the alternative, Believe, 
or perish — and those who go down to endless death are self- 
ruined and self-doomed — ruined and doomed by the abuse or 
ill use of their own free-will or free-agency. 

Let us begin our investigation of tlis theory by stating the 
fact, that there is certainly some limitation, some restriction, 
to the workings of man’s perversity. The operations of ex- 
ternal nature, for example, are not hindered thereby, nor in 
any way affected. The earth revolves on its own axis, and 
travels onward in its orbit— the tides ebb and flow — the 
sun shines — the rain falls, without regard to human will or 
agency. There is therefore a circumscriptive agency and will 
of God, at least in the material world, affording a presump- 
tion of something analogous in the spiritual. 

There is likewise restriction in our physical organization, as 
individuals. No man by taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature, nor make one hair white or black. 

Nor is this fact less apparent when we consider the vital or- 
ganism. In this there are many operations with which the 
will has nothing to do. Respiration, the circulation of the 
blood and the secretions of the glandular system are ex- 
amples. 

Involuntary also are other departments of the material or- 
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ganism. The delicate nervous arrangements by which we 
see, hear, smell, taste and feel: assuredjy these must be ex- 
cluded from the realm in which the will is free. There must 
be restriction some where — some cireumscriptive limitation, 
beyond which it is impossible for man’s perversity to pass. 

We may pursue our inquiries, by acknowledging that the 
muscular system is within the control in question, through 
the nerves of motion. Electricity, which is the farthest re- 
moved from gross matter and the closest aproximation to spirit 
of anything within our knowledge, is probably the agent em- 
ployed by the mind in the transmission of will. But we have 
no evidence that this control extends beyond the muscular 
system and nerves of motion. It should also be noted that 
even here a healihy condition of the parts is implied. When 
the nervous system is deranged, and in the ratio of derange- 
ment, control is lost ; and the patient in St. Vitus’ Dance, or 
paralysis, is a pitiable commentary on the narrow range of 
authority and power asserted in behalf of the will. 

This branch of our investigation may appear to have little 
bearing on the main issue — yet it will answer a valuable pur- 
pose, if it shall tend to modify that thoughtless pride which 
sometimes exalts human liberty into almost independence of 
God! Itis well that we should both know and define our 
actual position, and also the sphere to which the operations of 
the will are restricted by creative wisdom and goodness. And 
when we perceive that every medium of information, and con- 
sequently of improvement and elevation to individuals and 
the race, is outside of that sphere, and that all the operations 
essential to life, are involuntary, our thoughtless pride will 
be humbled, and God be praised for the benevolence of His 
arrangements. Especially will we be thus exercised in spirit, 
when we see that the will has the control of nothing more 
than the muscular system, and of this only when the nerves of 
motion are in a healthful state. And these thoughts and feel- 
ings may perhaps find expression in the admission, that there 
is a marked distinction between Free Agency and an Agency 
independent of God. 
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Hitherto our investigation has been of so demonstrative a 
character as to leave no doubt. We cannot hope for as clear 
satisfaction when we consider the will as affecting the intel- 
lect itself; yet even here there are such plain way-marks 
as to prevent us straying widely from the truth. 

There is also the starting point, that ’ae salvation revealed 
in the gospel is to be wrought by faith — in proof of which a 
few passages may be quoted. 

“For by grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any man 
should boast, Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

Accordingly, the heart is spoken of as being purified by 
faith, even a faith that works by love. Act, xv. 9, Galations 
vy. 6. And the gospel plan is embraced in the sentiment, that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal lire. Romans v. 21. 

The order and connexion here set forth are rational. Right- 
eousness of character is the result of that love which is the ful- 
filling of the law, and this again is the result of faith in true 
principles. The faith of the head, the love of the heart, and 
righteousness of life, constitute that harmonious trinity of ex- 
cellencies which alone can bring us into union with God. 

At present, however, we are principally concerned with 
faith as the first step in the work of salvation, and the ques- 
tion arises, What control has the will over the operations of 
the understanding ? Can we believe as we please ? 

The latter question must certainly be answered in the nega- 
tive, and we cannot better define faith or belief, than as the 
result of satisfactory evidence presented to the mind. But in 
consequence of constitutional diversity of intellect, or by 
reason of differences in education, or both, evidence which 
produces conviction in one mind is utterly unsatisfactory to 
another. An illustration is furnished by the many sects in 
Christendom, all professing to receive the Bible as a Revelation 
from God, and to revere its authority. 

The Unitarian finds in it the clearest assertion of the indi- 
visible unity of the godhead, and the subordinate station of 
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Christ as a created being: The Trinitarian, on the contray, 
discovers the co-equality and co-eternity of Father Son and 
Holy Ghost in almost every chapter of the Bible. 

One sect affirms immersion of adults as the only water- 
baptism recognized in the New Testament, and others are 
equally satisfied that by sprinkling or pouring, baptism may 
be scripturally administered at any period of life from earliest 
infancy onward. 

One man finds proof of vicarious atonement in the express 
records of the gospel no less than in all the symbols and 
types of the Law—which testimonies and forms prove 
directly the reverse, as considered by another. 

The majority of Chsistian professors hear the denunciation 
of endless woe as well from Zion as from Sinai, while Uni- 
versalists hear no such awful voice from either, but rather 
an annunciation of the contrasted realms of judgment and 
grace, harmonizing in the final salvation of all. 

And thus to the end of the chapter of contrarieties, directly 
opposite sentiments are referred to the explicit teachings of 
the word of God. 

Shall we therefore condemn the Bible as a mass of contra- 
dictions ? or shall clashing sects or individuals charge each 
other with gross ignorance or arrant knavery? Assuredly, 
neither of these would be the judgment of reason or charity. 
In every sect there are many men of fine talents and learning, 
whose sincerity will not be called in question; and there is 
no rational method by which to account for the diametrically 
Opposite views they express, excepting an admission of the 
constitutional diversity of mind before alluded to. 

The same explanation must apply to another illustration. 
Twelve disinterested men are impanelled well and truly to try 
a case in court. They all listen to the same testimony of the 
witnesses, to the same pleadings of the attorneys, to the same 
charge of the judge; and yet, after days and even weeks of 
consultation, they announce the impossibility of agreeing in a 
verdict, the jury standing six to six. Such cases have oc- 
curred, and will continue to occur, so long as minds are so 
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differently organized as to be differently impressed by pre- 
cisely the same evidence and the same argument. 

In every department of society excepting the Religious, this 
view of the subject is practically regarded. In Politics, Law, 
Medicine — in all Philosophical and Literary connexions — in 
all business transactions —in all social intercourse — the 
mind is not considered cast always in the same mould any 
more than is the body. Excepting deformities, we all have 
the limbs and countenance of humanity — yet no two are 
precisely alike. Excepting idiots, we all have the elements 
of mind, and yet so differently organized that the opinions of 
no two persons, on all subjects, can be precisely the same. 

For this reason, combined with the bias of education, testi- 
mony which is perfectly satisfactory to one is-wholly unsatis- 
factory to another, and it not unfrequently happens that two 
persons arrive at dlrectly opposite results from precisely the 
same evidence. 

These facts and their beautiful lesson of forbearance and 
charity, are everywhere recognized excepting in the world of 
Theology. Here, alas, all men are deemed so alike that 
proofs and motives which convince and convert the many ; 
and “ infidel,” “ hell-deserving wretch,” and other equally 
offensive epithets, are applied to such as remain unmoved! 
The preacher, whose zeal has blinded his common sense, has 
no doubt of the truth of the doctrine he urges, and he cannot 
understand how others can doubt. It is all comprehensible to 
him —all plain, consistent, and proved; and he solves the 
profound riddle of the insensinility of others, by ascribing it 
to gross perversity of free will! In this way, both Reason 
and Charity are outraged, and a Religion scandalized which, 
as taught in the New Testament, is in most beautiful har- 
mony with enlightened Philosophy. 

No; not to free will must be ascribed the diversities of 
opinions among men, but to diversities of gifts, Not as we 
please do we believe, but as we must. Not the will has con- 
trol of faith, but evidence — presented to the individual mind, 
without reference to any other mind in the universe. Jam 
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not your standard, and you are not mine. Each soul stands 
alone —and the testimony offered as a means of conviction 
must be adapted and addressed to its special peculiarities. 

An illustration may be supplied by the ward of a hospital 
in which there are one hundred patients, all afflicted with the 
type of fever denominated typhoid. 

The Physician, attended by students, enters the apartment, 
and having considered the symptoms of one case, pronounces 
on the nature of the disease, and directs one hundred prescrip- 
tions to be prepared, precisely alike —“ for,” says he, “ all 
the patients have the same type of fever.” 

‘“‘ Not so,” replies the hearer; “the merest quack would 
not be guilty of so wretched a theory of practice.” 

Such is also owr opinion of quackery in both Medicine and 
Theology. How marked is the analogy between the case sup- 
posed, and the practice of the pulpit! In the former, all pa- 
tients in the same disease are treated alike, without regard to 
variations of symptoms: in the latter, all minds are deemed 
alike, subject to the same evidence, and convertible by the 
same process. 

A more sensible view would admit, that the medical treat- 
ment of an hundred patients should be varied with the vary- 
ing circumstances. One patient is seventy years of age, and 
another is twenty ; one has been ill a day, and another a 
fortnight ; one is athletic of frame, and another is frail. The 
temperaments also, in their combinations must be regarded, 
from the stern fibrous, through all the grades of lymphatic 
and sanguine, to the delicate nervous. No practice can be 
approved that does not consider each case in its peculiari- 
ties; nor can any Theology be sanctioned by right reason that 
does not individualize the race, and address each mind, in its 
own independent position, and seek to produce conviction by 
proofs adapted to all its peculiarities. 

Moreover: The physician has nothing to do with what the 
patient should have done yesterday, nor with what he might 
have been yesternight — but simply with what he is to-day. 
The Christian pulpit has nothing to do with what men might 
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have been, but with what they are. Christianity takes men 
precisely as it finds them, and forbids the imputation of tres- 
passes. It proposes to enlighten every mind, however dark- 
ened — to melt every heart, however hardened — to reform 
every character, however abandoned. Does it not also propose 
to sway every will, however perverse it may be ? 

This is undoubtedly the turning point of the argument ; for 
if it does, there remains only the question of success — and 
if it does not, if Christianity does not propose to overcome wil- 
ful perversity, it leaves untouched the only bar to salvation 
that exists. Nay, it leaves untouched the only thing that 
renders salvation necessary ! 

To place this subject in a clear light, let us recur to the 
proposition that “ sufficient provision has been made for the 
salvation of all mankind.” If sufficient provision has not 
been made for the accomplishment of this end, it is mockery 
and folly to talk of the possibility of such a result; and if 
sufficient provision has been made, the salvation of all is re- 
duced to a certainty. 

How can we determine the suflciency of means excepting 
by the accomplishment of the end designed ? 

If a man has fallen into a swollen river, and you cast him 
the end of a rope, which he cannot reach; or a rope which he 
grasps, and it breaks; or a plank which he catches, and it 
sinks beneath him, and he drowns: would you say that you 
had employed sufficient means to save him? Evidently not. 
Your good intentions may not be doubted, but the single fact 
that the man was drowned musteset aside all farther pre- 
tensions. 

*“‘ But,” says the objector, ‘‘ suppose the man was perverse : 
suppose the rope was both long enough and strong enough, 
and he would not grasp it, or sufficient buoyancy in the plank, 
but’he would not cling to it: what then ? 

We echo your question — What then? If you were deter- 
mined to be like the Deity worshipped in the “ Orthodox ” 
world, you would fold your arms, and reason thus: ‘ The 
man is a Free Agent, and has a right to do as he pleases. I 
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have no right to trespass on his Free Will — and therefore 
will not interfere.” 

Is this the solid ground of Christian morality? Will you 
applaud, or will you hinder, the interposition of a four-footed 
helper in the extremity of need ? 

‘*¢ Do you mean to insist,” inquires the objector, “ that man 
will be saved even in opposition to his own will?” 

Yes, if temporal deliverance be the matter in hand. No, if 
you treat of spiritual deliverance. 

“ What! Do you mean, plainly and seriously, that any 
man will be forced into heaven ? ”’ 

Assuredly not. The question indeed implies both contra- 
diction and impossibility. Salvation is conformity of our will 
to the will of God; and in the sense in which force is here 
used, it cannot be applied to mind. Nor is it necessary to 
suppose any compulsory process, and trespass on Free Will or 
Agency, in maintaining that even the most perverse and 
abandoned man will be saved. 

Why is any man an unbeliever? Simply because he has 
not received satisfactory evidence of the truth. Yow are con- 
vinced — but he is not. The testimony was sufficient to sat- 
isfy you; it has not proved sufficient to satisfy him. 

When Jesus arose from the dead, he appeared to certain of 
his disciples. They rejoiced in and reported the fact. Thomas 
a Didymus, who was not of the number, did not accredit 
the tidings. Nay, he took such decided ground as utterly to 
exclude all evidence but that of his own senses. “ Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my fin- 
ger into the print of his nails, and thrust my hand into his 
side, I will not believe.” John xx. 25. 

Here surely was a wilful unbeliever — one who positively 
averred that he would not believe excepting on conditions of 
his own choice. A few days afterwards, Christ again ap- 
peared to his disciples, Thomas being present. Our Lord, as 
if to establish a principle of his gospel, said unto him, “ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless but be- 
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lieving.” The wilful unbeliever was accommodated with pre- 
cisely the kind and degree of testimony which he demanded. 
He prescribed the conditions on which only he would believe ; 
and the necessity of his mind was met and answered. 

If then we press the inquiry, Why is any man an unbe- 
liever ? the reply is presented, Because he has not yet re- 
ceived the kind or degree of evidence which his peculiarities 
of mind require. You may have exhausted all your resources 
—I may have exhausted mine; but there are myriads of 
thoughts of which neither you nor I have dreamed — myriads 
of angels whose ministrations of mercy we do not understand. 

Even with the fact before us that men live and die in unbe- 
lief and abandonment, our soul reaches forward into the realm 
whence light has dawned on the earth, and the-spirit rejoices 
in the conviction, that he who condescended to show the print 
of the nails, will so unveil the glory of his countenance as to 
banish darkness and unbelief from the whole universe of mind. 


This sublime result shall not be suffered to rest on the 
mere utterance of faith; but besides the proofs and illus- 
trations already advanced, the following three considerations 
~ are commended to attention : 

In the first place, Man is a Moral Agent as contradistin- 
guished from a Physical. The material world need no rea- 
soning, no argument: it obeys fixed laws impressed upon it 
by the Creator, and takes thought in none of its operations. 
While matter remains, its nature and its laws will continue 
unaltered. But man is a moral being, to be swayed by reason 
and by moral causes. What right has any one to assume that 
this spiritual constitution of ours will ever be so transformed 
as to exclude the possibility of conviction and reformation ? 
Those who wrongfully accuse ws of denying man’s moral 
agency in this world, and who appear to be horrified at the 
thought, very complacently assume that countless multitudes 
will be deprived of their moral agency hereafter, at precisely 
the point when it would be of most use to them! Yea, that 
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they will forever be debarred all privilege, opportunity, power, 
to turn unto God and live! 

Discarding all such unworthy and narrow views of man’s 
spiritual nature and agency, we regard the future state as but 

‘a continuation of the present, with circumstances inconceiva- 
bly more favorable for advancement in all that is true and ex- 
cellent. Nor is any force admissible, supposing the doctrine 
of Universalism to be true — not any different force than that 
which was employed in imparting the sentiments which we 
now believe, or in awakening our present feeling of regard for 
the objects of deepest love. We believe because we must — 
yet there isno compulsion in the case. We love because we 
must — yet we are not driven, but drawn by an- influence 
which we would not resist if we could, and could not if we 
would. 

In the second place, there is a marked distinction between 
Free Agency and Independent Agency. The latter would 
shut out God from any part in the government of the Uni- 
verse of spiritual beings ; the former, while it grants to man 
a sphere of action, circumscribes that sphere, and recognizes 
the Supreme Being as embracing, comprehending, ruling 
over all. 

It is by this principle we reconcile seemingly contradictory 
passages of Holy Writ. Christ said to the Jews, “ Ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life,’ John v. 40, but he 
also said, ** And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” John xii. 32. 

The former passage is a concession of the range of man’s 
freedom: the latter is an assertion of the circumscriptive do- 
minion of Christ. As though he had said, “ Ye will not come 
unto me Now, for ye do not see me as I am, but are blinded 
by the glare of sinful pomp and show: You are nevertheless 
within my province of redemption, and ere my mission is com- 
pleted, I will draw all men into my kingdom of Truth and 
Love.” 

There is a remarkable fact connected with this subject. 
Hundreds of books have been written, and thousands of ser- 
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mons have been preached, urging and insisting upon the Free 
Agency of Man, as though this doctrine had no parallel in im- 
portance ; yet we doubt if one of those book authors or sermon 
authors ever bestowed a thought on the Free Agency of God ! 
Man can be spoken of as possessing such unlimited scope of 
freedom as to render him well-nigh (if not wholly) independent 
of his Creator; but that Creator, self-manacled, cannot inter- 
fere even in the most dreadful contingencies, lest peradven- 
ture he should trespass on man’s free-will, on man’s boasted 
right toruin himself everlastingly, if he chooses ! 

In our view, all this is both thoughtless and monstrous — 
for it seems to need no argument, that the highest possible 
form of Free Agency is in God, and that all of man’s freedom 
must lie within a sphere embraced and circumscribed by His. 

These conclusions will be confirmed and farther illustrated 
by the final consideration, that Free Agency, as it exists 
among men, is not absolute but relative — that is to say, all 
men are not equally Free Agents, some being less free than 
others. 

The Scriptures thus represent the case. In error and sin- 
fulness, men are in bondage ; and only in the ratio of their 
redemption from such a state, are they spoken of as the Lord’s 
freemen. ‘“ Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
make you free,” is Christ’s testimony, implying the bondage 
of Error. ‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty ” 
— saith Paul — implying that elsewhere is slavery. 

Besides being slaves, men in Error and sinfulness are repre- 
sented as prisoners, blind, groping in darkness, dead, and the 
like — to all of which is opposed the free, seeing, enlightened, 
and living condition of men who believe and obey the Truth. 

The contrasted conditions of individuals in daily life, verify 
these representations. Two men, for example, may be within 
the bar of a Hotel, unobserved, and with unrestricted per- 
mission to do as they please. 

One of them, from long experience of the value of Temper- 
ance, beholds the array of Alcohol in its many forms — but 
is not inclined to partake. The other, alas, has acquired a 
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habit which rules him with a rod of iron. Appetite prevails, 
or if it be resisted, the accompanying struggle is terrible. 

Which of the twain is the freer man? Or shall we regard 
the Free Will and Free Agency of the parties as being 
equal ? 

Or let us take another illustration — one that rather rests 
on constitutional bias than on habit acquired. There are per- 
sons so happily organized as to be naturally honest; others 
again, by perversity of nature, seem to have an indwelling 
propensity for theft. If two individuals — one of each of 
these classes —had access to the vault of a Bank, the issue 
would show that Free Will and Free Agency do not exist in 
all men in the same degree. There is less power of resistance 
in one case than in another. The man of happy moral organ- 
ization, or who is established in righteous principle, would not 
even be tempted by the glittering board: The man of unfor- 
tunate moral temperament, or who has small sense of the 
meum and tuum, would promptly grasp whatever he could 
conceal. 

And thus from the lowest depths of darkness and sin, 
through all grades reaching to the highest forms of virtue 
known among men, there is a scale of Free Will and Free 
Agency observable by Reason. Still upward be the travelings 
of thought, and the mind will finally contemplate the absolute 
Freedom, the sublime Independence of God! It is His will 
that asserts supremacy —it is the free will of Divine Love 
that circumscribes man’s sphere of operations, and guaran- 
tees the final resolution of all events into universal good. 


Behold, then, the work appointed for the Lamb slain from 
before the foundation of the world ; the Lamb without blem- 
ish or spot! His mission is to the family of mankind as moral 
beings — te impart the truth of his gospel to those in error — 
to visit those who sat in darkness with the day-spring from on - 
high — to guide our feet into the way of peace. He came to 
men, not because they were alive, but because they were dead, 
and to give them life ; not because they saw, but because they 
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were blind, and to open their eyes; not because they were 
saints, but because they were sinners, and to convert them 
from the error of their ways; not because they were free 
agents, but to make them free — to make them like God ! 

We may not, we do not, understand the entire process. 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth: so is every one that is born of the spirit.’ John iii. 
8. “So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the ground, and should sleep, and arise night and day, 
and the seed should spring, and grow up, he hnoweth not how.” 
Mark iv. 26, 27. 

No man can trace all the influences which have made him 
what he is. Minds which have not been touched by sternest 
argument of the schools, have been convinced by the simplest 
statements and illustrations of Truth. Souls that have with- 
stood all reproaches, terrors, pleadings, have been bowed in 
tenderness by one utterance of Love. And even those who 
have in vain been visited with Truth and Love through long 
years of abandonment, have been opened to their genial influ- 
ences by sickness, misfortune, or other il!s of life. Others 
- have been turned from darkness to light by circumstances as 
trifling, apparently, as that which directed the mind of New- 
ton to the all comprehensive Law of Gravitation. 

Hopeful indeed is that Religion of Christ which embraces 
all realms of Thought and Feeling in its saving instrumentali- 
ties — that Religion which sanctifies the light of stars and the 
blooming of Flowers to the work of Redemption — that places 
no more restriction on means of salvation than on the wisdom 
and power of God, and rests only in the complete enlighten- 
ment and renovation of every child of Humanity. 

We may not, we do not understand the precise process — 
nor is it necessary that we should. ‘ One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see,” was the simple avowal of the 
man in the gospel: “« By the grace of God, I am what I 
am,” the grateful confession of Paul; and. that fact and this 
sentiment might safely be adopted by every believer in Christ. 
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Yet a like condition, affirmed finally of every soul of our 
race, implies no violation of the laws of mind, no annulling 
the relations of cause and effect, no trespass on man’s province 
of liberty — but an assertion of the high prerogative of the 
Supreme Being as the Father, Benefactor and Saviour of all. 

Behold, then, tiie Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world! Behold in him the Friend of sinners, the same 
to-day, yesterday and forever, and the htart will exult in 
anticipation of the period when “ the whole rational creation 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.”! Rom. viii. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


— 


Christ Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 


Ir is allowed on all hands, and has been from the earliest times of 
the Church, that the passage in 1 Peter iii. 18-20, is difficult of ex- 
planation. Various are the interpretations. Some of the early 
fathers believed that Christ descended to Hades, Hell, or the under- 
world, while his body lay in the tomb; some that he went, as a pre- 
éxistent spirit in the time of Noah; others that he went after his 
departure from this earth. 

Some believed he preached ‘to all who were in hell; others, only 
to the antediluvians; others, to the patriarchs and prophets and 
good men who died before his advent. Some maintained that Christ 
released all who were in,Hades; others, only those who believed ; 
others, all the pious souls —it being remembered that the early 
Chritians regarded Hades or Hell as the under-world, where all, good 
and bad, were assembled after death; their opinions on this point 
resembling those entertained by the early Hebrews. 

It is a cnrious circumstance that Augustine, A. D. 415, was the 
first to broach the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, and yet applies the 
passage which was the most plausible proof of the doctrine, to living 


sinners, either of his own day, or of the time of Noah. And, what is 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X 31 
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of equal interest to the Theological student and careful thinker, this 
early father is the author and fountain of modern Calvinism, which 
fact probably explains the source and cause of his interpretation ; 
since preaching to sinners in hell would conflict with his doctrines of 
Election and Reprobation, and of remediless woe as the portion of 
the impenitent at death. It may be well to state here some of the 
many interpretations of the text. 

1 The Catholic View. The Catholics, or some of them, refer it to 
purgatory, though others deny the correctness of such reference. 
The first apply it to the saints or the faithful, not regarding the term 
“ disobedient ;” the last make it mean the wicked in hell. 

2. Luther, in 1521 interpreted the passage literally; two years 
after he rejected this explanation; and ten years later accepted it 
again. And yet, strangely enough, he says, with no little freedom, 
that Peter talks “like a crazy man, or one possessed, uttering words 
which even to this day we cannot understand; for he declares that 
Christ, being made alive in spirit, went and preached to those who 
did not believe in Noah’s time, which is certainly a strange idea, and 
a right down foolish speech.” This is as bold as calling James’s 
Epistle, “ an epistle of straw,” because it did not harmonize with his 
doctrine of grace. 

3. Calvin adopts the doctrine that Christ went in spirit, not in per- 
son, into the underworld, but thinks in spite of the word “ disobedient ” 
that it was only to the pious dead he preached, because, if Christ did 
preach to the disobedient, it would prove there is repentance in hell. 
It is amusing to see the struggle of his criticism — “ disobedient ” 
means more bad than good; the whole is put for a part — that is, 
“ disobedient ”-includes the obedient! “In prison” means “ spirits 
on the watch,” or if “in prison,” it means, “restrained,” “ held ” by 
a vehement desire to see the work of redemption finished ! 

There are four views on which chiefly commentators divide at the 
Beg time. 

. “Spirits in prison” are the souls of the antediluvians, to whom 
an preached by his spirit in and through Noah. 

2. The souls of antediluvians to whom Christ preached in person, 
after his crucifixion. 

3. The-antediluvians in the prison of sin while on earth, to whom 
Christ preached by Noah. 

4. The Gentiles to whom Christ preached in spirit by his apostles, 
while they were in the prison of error anc unbelief and sin. 
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These facts show that the text has been a difficulty in all ages, to 
all sects.and creeds. Still a very consistent interpretation may be 
found, if we will allow the Scriptue to be the rule of exposition, in- 
stead of creeds. Reterred to the literally dead Antediluvians it be- 
comes unmanageable to all parties. 

The Catholics cannot use it— because the application to the faith- 
ful is cut off by the word “disobedient ” — and the application to hell 
is barred by the fact that there is no redemption from that place. 

The Orthodox Protestants,cannot use it, because it teaches the 
possibility of repentance in hell, and explodes the doctrine of no 
change after death; while it involves the necessity of Christ having 
actually gone personally down into the abodes of the damned, which 
they do not believe, not even the Episcopalians. 

After all the learning and criticism bestowed upon the passage by 
Alford, Mombert, Schauff and others, we have seen no better trans- 
lation than Wakefield’s: “ Made alive in the spirit, in which indeed 
he went and preached to the minds (or spirits) of men in prison, who 
were also hard to be convinced in former times, as when the patience 
of God continued waiting in the days of Noah.” A still more literal 
rendering perhaps would be this: “made alive by the spirit (i. e. of 
God), in which, having gone, he preached to the spirits in prison, 
disobedient, as once before, when the patience of God waited in the 
. days of Noah.” 

This furnishes, at least a reasonable interpretation of the text, by 
which it is seen that Peter speaks of Christ preaching, not to the 
people before the flood, but to those of the same class, as disobedient, 
as dead in unbelief and sin, as they were, He does not say those 
disobedient in the days of Noah, meaning the people of that age, but 
those who were the counterpart of these, the same in disposition and 
moral condition. Just as we say, “ The South Sea islanders are as 
great thieves now as in the days of Cook” — not the same persons, 
for they are dead, but the same class. “'The Turks are as fanatical 
and brave now as in the days of the Kalifs.” “Sinners are as diso- 
bedient now as in the days of Noah.” 

To represent those in ignorance, unbelief and sin as being iv prison 
is common in the Scriptures. Such are constantly described as in 
bondage, in servitude, in slavery, in prison; while Christians are 
represented as enjoying liberty, freedom, &c. Hence, “ Where the 
spirit of Christ is, there is liberty ;” “If the Son shall make you free, 


e 
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ye shall be free indeed.” Isaiah axlix. 8, 9.—clit. 6, 7—lxi. 1, abun- 
dantly illustrate this point, showing the words “prisoners” and 
“prison” applied to the spiritual condition of the Gentiles, and help- 
ing us to understand therefore with what propriety the unbelieving 
and disobedient of Peter's time may be represented as being in prison. 
And in Luke iv, 18, Christ distinctly declares that he was sent to 
preach to these very captives, and to set the prisoners at liberty. 

It is well known that he confined his personal ministry to the Jews; 
but he preached to the Gentiles by his. apostles ; just as persons are 
often represented as doing themselves what they cause to be done. 
As the prophets often say God speaks this or that, i.e. causes to be 
spoken, or moves them to speak. So God is represented by Jeremiah, 
chap. xx., as fighting against the Jews, when he only sent the King 
of Babylon to do it. 

Paul says to the Ephesians (ii. 13-18), Christ “came and preached 
to you who were afar off, as to them that were nigh ;” and yet Paul 
knew that Christ never came in person to the Ephesians, but only 
through his apostles. Paul says Christ came, and Peter says he 
went and preached —in neither case personally, but through the 
agency of those who were inspired by his spirit. 

In confirmation of this view some Greek manuscripts read TVEVLATE 
tn spirit, instead of mvevpaoi, to spirits ; and one has it IIvevpare 

‘Ayu, in the Holy Spirit. Some very ancient manuscripts of the 
Vulgate read “i Sptritu veniens predicavit ;” and one manuscript, 
as well as one of the earliest printed editions, has “ sptritualiter veni- 
ens preedicavit ” — coming spiritually, or in spirit. 

The sum of it is this: In the course of his argument Peter draws 
a parallel between the people of his own time disobedient to the 
preaching of Christ, and those of Noah’s time, disobedient to the 
word of truth proclaimed by that “preacher of righteousness ” — and 
according to Scripture usage represents them as being in the prison 


of darkness and sin. 
An American Catacomb— Phenician Monument in Brazil. 


We do not know the original authorities for the statements given 
below, but the “ Lexington (Ky.) Press” credits them to “ Ranck’s 
History of Lexington,” withouf giving his references or any informa- 
tion touching the sources from which the author drew his facts. All 
who have read of the “ Western Mound Builders” -—a name em- 
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ployed for the want of a better, or more exactly descriptive one — 
will ponder upon these strange revelations with much curious ques- 
tioning of that Past, which occasionally, as in this case, gives up its 
dead, or shows us a few torn, half-destroyed leaves — rather broken, 
disconnected paragraphs —from its concealed Records, teases our 
curiosity, and then leaves us in the darkness and silence with a hun- 
gry, but vain, longing for more ; for some light or voice which shall 
explain the mystery and discover to us the origin, character and fate 
of the peoples who have gone before us. 

The race which excavated their catacombs on so large a scale from 
the solid rock, must have preceded the vagrant Indians by by a long 
period of time, and have been their superiors by all the difference be- 
tween Civilization and Barbarism. Whence came this civilization ? 
And what the causes which swept it and its authors clean from the 
land — war, pestilence, famine, or slow decay? Are our Indians the 
lineal descendants of these people? and, if so, why have they degen- 
erated and fallen into such a state of savagery? Is civilization and 
human development a forever forward movement ? or is it the move- 
ment of the pendulum, forward and backward ? 

And if the people who excavated the catacombs, and built the 
ruined cities of the West, were a distinct race from the Indians, did 
the American barbarians come down upon their empire, as the North- 
ern Barbarians upon that of Rome, with a destruction even more 
complete, leaving only a vestige here and there of their mighty works? 
If it were so, the American Savage did not occupy and improve as 
did his fellow in Europe; did not build up a nobler, more humane 
and kindly civilization on the ruins of that which he had destroyed. 
Why? What made the difference ? 

The conquests of the European Barbarian brought him into direct 
and constant contact with Christianity and all its civilizing, elevating 
and spiritual forees —the American Barbarian met with no such 
helpful and redeeming influences. Does this answer the question ? 
Does it explain the difference ? 


“A subterranean cemetery of the, original inhabitants of this place 
was discovered here nearly a century ago. In 1776, three years be- 
fore the first permanent white settlement was made at Lexington, 
some ventursome hunters, most probably from Boonesborough, had 
their curiosity excited by the strange appearance of stones they saw 
in the woods where our city now stands. They removed these stones 
and came to others of peculiar workmanship, which, upon examina- 
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tion, they found had been placed there to conceal the entrance to an 
ancient catacomb formed in the solid rock, fifteen feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. They discovered that a gradual descent from the 
opening brought them to a passage, four feet wide and seven feet 
high, leading into a spacious apartment, in which were numerous 
niches, which they were amazed to find occupied by bodies which, 
from their perfect state of preservation, had evidently been embalmed. 
For six years succeeding this discovery the region in which this cata- 
comb was located was visited by bands of raging Indians and aveng- 
ing whites ; and during this period of blood and passion the catacomb 
was despoiled, and its ancient mummies, probably the rarest remains 
of a forgotten era that man has ever seen, were wellnigh swept out of 
existence. But not entirely. Some years after the red men and the 
settlers had ceased hostilities the old sepulchre was again visited and 
inspected. It was found to be three hundred feet long, one hundred 
feet wide and eighteen feet high. The floor was covered with rub- 
bish and fine dust, from which was extracted several sound frag- 
ments of human limbs. At this time the entrance to this under- 
ground cemetery of ancient Lexington is totally unknown. For 
nearly three-quarters:of a century its silent chamber has not echoed 
‘to a human footfall, It is hidden from sight as effectually as was 
once buried Pompeii, aud even the idea that it ever existed is laughed 
at by those who walk over it, as heedless of its near presence as were 
the generations of incredulous peasants who unconsciously danced 
above the long-lost villa of Diomedes.” 


Do such facts as the following help to answer one of the questions, 
‘asked above —“ Whence came this civilization?” It is certainly a 
curious and surprising discovery. It seems that some time since, 
certain inscriptions were brought to light in Brazil, which upon 
examination proved to be Pheenician, showing the presence there 
five centuries before Christ, of a Pheenician colony. The New York 
Evening Post gives the following account of the matter: 


“ The inscription is on a comemmorate stone — a rough monument 
erected by some Pheenicians of Sidonia, apparently exiles or refugees 
from their native land, between the ninth and tenth years of the 
reign of a king named Hiram. These rash or unfortunate Canaan- 
ites — the patronymic which they have used to denominate themselves 
—left the port of Aziongeber (now Akaba), a port upon the Red 
Sea, and sailed for twelve novilunes (lunar months) along the land of 
Egypt —that is, Africa. The number of vessels they had and the 
number of males and females composing the adventurous expedition 
are all set forth in a concise and seemingly elegant style, these parti- 
culars being placed intermediate between the invocation — some at 
the beginning, and the others at the end of the inscription of the Alo- 
nim Valonuth that is, gods and goddesses, or superos superasques, as 
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is the Latin translation of those well-known Phenician words. The 
inscription is in eight lines of most beautiful Phoenician letters, but 
without separation of the words, without the vowel points, and with- 
out quiescent letters — three great obstacles to the interpretation, to 
overcome which a mere knowledge of Biblical Hebrew is insufficient. 

Writing to the finder on the subject, Senor Netto, Director of the 
Rio Museum, expresses the opinion that the voyage was made during 
the reign of the second Hiram, who succeeded Solomon’s ally on the 
throne of Phenicia. He explains their crossing, of which they them- 
selves appeared to be unaware, by resort to Maury’s observations on 
oceanic currents. Like Cabral, in fleeing from the storm raging 
from the Cape of Good Hope up to near Senegambia, they steered in 
to the high sea, and, seized by the famous equatorial current, which 
sometimes flows with extraordinary swiftness, they unexpectedly 
came upon the Brazilian shores. Senor Netto writes to Ernest 
Renan and to Father Barges, giving them some words of his version, 
and asking their advice how to make his efforts of the most service 


‘to science.” 


Doctrines of the Reformers. 


A YEAR ago, or more, we gave a brief notice of Robert Dale 
Owen’s “ Debatable Land;” with the intention of returning to it 
again for the purpose of quoting from the “ Prefatory Address to the 
Protestant Clergy,” which is one of the most instructive and sugges- 
tive portions of the book. This address is full of facts touching the 
doctrines of the Reformers, and of sound and sensible advice to those 
who claim to be their submissive followers, and who ask no questions 
respecting any disputed point beyond this — “ What did Luther and 
Calvin teach in regard to it?” 

In section 8, on the “Salient Doctrines of the Reformers,” Mr. 
Owen has collected a large number of extracts from the works of 
these leaders in the great Reformation, which set forth their views on 
certain articles of the orthodox creed in language that, for boldness 
and audacity, may well shame the evasive timidity, the juggling, 
sleight-of-hand tricks, with which certain of our time attempt to put 
new wine into old- bottles. In proof of this we give the citations 
which follow, omitting the references, which may be found in the 
book : 

1. Total Depravity. Touching this dogma Calvin makes the fol- 
towing plain and unequivocal statements : 


“Let us hold this an undoubted truth which no opposition can 
ever shake, that the mind of man is so completely alienated from the 
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righteousness of God, that it conceives, desires, and undertakes every- 
thing that is impious, perverse, base, impure, and flagitious; that his 
heart is so thoroughly infected by the poison of sin that it cannot pro- 
duce anything but what is corrupt; and that if, at any time, men do 
anything apparently good, yet the mind always remains involved in 
hypocrisy and fallacious obliquity, and the heart enslaved by its in- 
ward perverseness. . . . In vain do we look in our nature for 
anything that is good. 

‘Everything in man, the understanding and the will, the soul and 
body, is polluted. . . . Man is, of himself, nothing else than con- 
cupiscence. 

“ We derive an innate depravity from our very birth: the denial of 
this is an instance of consummate impudence. . . . All children, 
without a single exception, are polluted, as soon as they exist. . . 

Infants themselves, as they bring their condemnation into the 
world with them, are rendered obnoxious to punishment by their own 
sinfulness. For though they have not yet produced the fruits of 
their iniquity, yet they have the seed of it in them: their whole na-° 
ture cannot but be odious and abominable to God.” 

2. Free Will. “Man is not possessed of free will for good works 
unless he be assisted by grace, and thmt special grace which is ‘be- 
stowed on the elect alone in regeneration. For I stop not to notice 
those fanatics who pretend that grace is offered equally and promis- 
cuously to all. After this, one can understand on what grounds he 
bases the assertion: ‘ Conversion is entirely of God, because we are 
not sufficient even to think.” . . . Man cannot be excited or 
biassed to anything but what is evil. If this be so, there is no impro- 
‘priety in affirming that he is under the necessity of sinning.” 

Luther is still more emphatic: “The human will is placed be- 
tween two, even as a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as God wills. If Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes . 
Satan wills. Nor is it free to run toward, or select, either rider : 
is the riders themselves who contend which shall obtain and hold 
possession.” 


3. Good Works Counted as sin. On this point Luther takes spe- 
cial pains to inform us that without faith and election the most virtu- 
ous life only leads to hell. He. says, though what the world calls 
good men 


“ May be esteemed worthy of admiration for their reputed virtue ; 
though they are instruments used by God for the preservation of hu- 
man society, by the exercise of justice, continence, friendship, temper- 
ance, fortitude, and prudence,” yet if they “are strangers to the reli- 
gion of the one true God,” they “not only merit no reward, but are 
rather deserving of punishment, because: they contaminate the pure 
gifts of God with ‘the pollution of their own hearts. . . . They 
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who have no interest in Christ, whatever be their character or their 
actions or their endeavors, are constantly advancing, through the 
whole course of their lives, toward destruction and the sentence of 
eternal death.” 

“The most splendid works of men not yet truly sanctified are so 
far from righteousness in the divine view that they are accounted 
sins.” “There never was an action performed by a pious man w hich, 
it examined by the scrutinizing eye of divine justice, would not de- 
serve condemnation. © This is the principal hinge on which our con- 
troversy with the Papists turns.” 


4. Sin Cannot Injure the Elect. On this Luther says, “Thus you 
find how richly gifted is a Christian and baptized man, who, even if 
he wills it, cannot forfeit his salvation by how many sins soever, un- 
less he is unwilling to believe. For no sins have power to damn 
him save only the sin of incredulity.” 

In a letter to Melancthon he says, “It is sufficient that we have 
known the Lamb of God, who has taken away the sins of the world, 
from whom no sin can separate us, even though we should a thousand 
times, a thousand times in one day, commit fornication or murder !” 
(millies uno die fornicamur aut occidamur). Archbishop Hare at- 
tempts to excuse this bold and dangerous utterance. From this flows 
legitimately the following regarding the substitution of Christ in our 
place as a sinner and victim; in other words, the actual transfer of 
our sins to Christ, thus releasing us from all guilt and punishment: 


5. Christ a Sinner. ‘God sent his only son into the world and laid 
upon him all the sins of all men, saying —‘ Be thou Peter, that de- 
nier; Paul, that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel oppressor ; David, 
that adalterer ; ; bethou that sinner that did eat the apple in Paradise, 
that thief which hanged upon the cross; in brief, be thou the person 
who hath committed the sins of all men ; see, therefore, that thou pay 
and satisfy them. Here now cometh the law and saith: ‘I find him 
a sinner and indeed such an one as hath taken upon him the sins of 
all men; therefore let him die upon the cross.’ And so he setteth 
upon him and killeth him. By this means the whole world is purged 
and cleansed from all sins. . . . Therefore, where sins are seen 
and felt, there are then indeed no sins; for, according to Paul’s 
divinity, there is no sin, no death, no malediction any more in the 
world, but only in Christ. . . . But some man will say: ‘It is 
very absurd and slanderous to call the Son of God a cursed sinner. 
I answer: if thou wilt deny him to be a cursed sinner, deny 
also that he was crucified and died. . . . This is a singular’ 
consolation for all Christians, so to clothe Christ with our sins.” 
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Can human folly and creed blasphemy go beyond this? And in 
the presence of such abominations of belief and teaching, will any 
sane person ask the weak and baby question —“If Universalism is 
true, what is the use of preaching it?” 


A Persian Poet of the Eleventh Century. 


In “The Assassins” our contributor has given the history in brief 
of Hassan, one of the famous “three” who were pledged to share 
mutually the prosperous fortunes of each or either. We have thought 
that a word concerning the third, Omar Khaygam, called “ the astron- 
omer poet” of Persia, might interest our readers. 

When Nizam ul Mulk, Vizier of Alp Arslan, attained to power, 
Omar also eame to him to claim the fulfilment of the pledge made in 
their student days.- He made no request for title, or office, or wealth. 
“The greatest boon you can confer on me,” he said, “ is to let me live 
in a eorner under the shadow of your fortune, to spread wide the 
advantages of science, and pray for your long life and prosperity.” 
In accordance with his wishes he received a salary sufficient to enable 
him to pursue his studies, and finally become famous for his knowl- 
edge of astronomy. He was one of eight learned men employed by 
Malik Shah to reform the calendar, whose labors resulted in the 
Jalali Era, which, Gibbon says, “surpasses the Indian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style.” A treatise of his on 
Algebra has lately been translated from the Arabic, and published in 
France. 

He is represented as a man of subtle, strong, and cultivated intel- 
lect, fine imagination, with an earnest love of Truth, and disgusted with 
the shams of religion by which he was surrounded ; a philosopher, as 
well as poet, puzzled, as so many thousands in all ages have been, 
with the problems of Providence, Destiny, Fate, Good and 
Evil, Matter and Spirit; and, at last, unable to solve them satisfac- 
torily, driven out to sea, wrecked by the ever-recurring storms of 
Doubt, or sinking into the fathomless depths of Unbelief. 

The MSS of his Poems are very rare, there being only one mutil- 
ated copy in England, written at Shiraz in 1460. The Rubatyat so 
called is a sort of bacchanalian, philosophical poem, a portion of which 
has been translated from the Persian and this last year published in 
England. It is alternately grave and gay, now extravagantly prais- 
ing the juice of the grape, and then suddenly rising into subtle specu- 
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lations touching the profoundest problems of philosophy and religion. 
But in all alike, even in his seemingly reckless outbreaks, there is a 
constant under-tone of sadness and pain — as one sometimes indulges 
in laugh and jest only to conceal the sorrow knawing at his heart. 

In what follows, the reader will .remember that the poet lived eight 
hundred years ago, having been born in Khorassan, not far from A. D. 
1070. We have room for only a few extracts; but they will reveal 
the character of his thought. A single verse first, however, to show 
that he was a genuine poet : 


Wake! For the Sun who scattered into flight 
The stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heaven, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


Now let us see what he has to say of the great questions of theolo- 


gy and destiny; and possibly we may find that he has anticipated 
some of the controversies and speculations of our own time: 


Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 
One thing at least is certain — This Life dies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The flower that once has blown forever dies. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 

Before us passed the doors of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 


The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep 

They told their fellows, and to sleep return’d. 


I sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered “I Myself am Heaven and Hell — 


Heaven but the vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


In the following Omar seems to take the fatalistic view of Life — 
or, shall we rather say, expresses his belief that all things, all events 
and issues, the virtue and the sin, the good and ezil, of man’s lot are 
fore-ordained, from the beginning, ordered by the immutable decrees 
of the Eternal and Infinite; that not one jot or tittle of what has 
been could have been otherwise, and that the Future must run into 
the same cast-iron mould. Had he lived in these days he would have 
had no fellowship with the doctrines of Motives, Choice, Freewill, 
&c. He was no Arminian : 
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We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with his Sun-illumined Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show;1 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


The Ball no gestion makes of Ayes and Noes, 

But Right or Left, as strikes the Player, goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the Field, 

He knows about it all — HE knows — HE knows! 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety, nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 


And that inverted Bow] they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to ht for help — for It 

As impotently rolls as you or I. 


In the next citation the reader will call to mind the metaphor em- 
ployed by Paul in Romans ix: “Hath not the potter power over 
the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and 
another unto dishonor?” This metaphor of Pot and Potter in its 
relation to Man and his Maker, says the. translator, “ figures far and 


wide in the literature of the world, from the time of the Hebrew 
Prophets to the present. I find the following in “ Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed”: “Thus are we wholly at the disposal of His will, 
and our present and future condition, framed and ordered by His free, 
but wise and just decrees. See Rom.ix.21. And can the potter have 
freer power over his brother potsherd (being of the same material), than 
God over him, who by the strange fecundity of his power, first made 
the clay out of nothing, and then man out of that ?” 


** Once more within the Potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay — 


Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small, 

That stood along the fioor, and by the wall; 
And some loquavious Vessels were; and some 

Listened perhaps, but never talked at all. 


Said one among them — “ Surely not in vain 

My substance from the common Earth was ta’en 
And to this figure moulded, to be broke, 

Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.”’ 


Then said a Second —“ Ne’er a peevish Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank in joy; 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in after wrath destroy.” 
1 An allusion to Eastern showmen, who exhibit their pictures at night by means of a 
kind of magic lantern. 
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After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly make — 
“ They swear at me for Tes aning all awry: 
What! did the Hand, then, of the Potter shake?” 


‘* Why,”’ said another, ‘‘ Some there are who tell 
Of One who threatens he will toss to Hell 

The Iuckless Pots he marred in making — Pish! 
He’s a Good Being, and ’twill all be well.” 


Whereat some one of the loquacious lot — 
I think a Sufi pipkin— waxing hot — 

** All this of Pot and Potter —tell me then, 
Who makes — who sells — who birys — whois the Pot ?” 


We said the poet was no Arminian. He was no Calvinist. He 
held to the eternal decrees of Nature, of Providence, or of the Power 
that gave us being, by whatever name called; but he abhorred the 
deductions drawn from it by certain Mohammedan and Christian 
doctors,— total depravity, original sin, imputation, endless punishment 
&c., as the following will show : 


What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke, 

A conscious Something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 

Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for wltat he lent us dross-alloyed — 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade! 


Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And Ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened — Man’s forgiveness give — and take. 
Read the above with the article on the “ Doctrines ot the Reform- 
ers,” and it will be seen that the Persian philosopher will nof greatly 
suffer by comparison with the Christian builder of Pagan creeds. 


Religious World. 


In our last we gave an account of Mr. George Smith’s discovery of 
the Chaldean tablets containing the story of the Deluge, and men- 
tioned his expedition to the East for the purpose of Exploration in 
Bible lands. Information has been received from him already of 
most interesting and valuable discoveries, even in those places sup- 
posed to have been so thoroughly examined by Layard, Rawlinson 
and others. He has procured no less than eighty new inscriptions: 
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one an important “stele” of Merodach-Baladin, king of Babylon, 


B. C. 1300, containing an account of the restoration of the famous 
temple of Assur. In his excavations at Nimroud he has come upon 
extensive buildings hitherto unknown; and _ has discovered also that 


the South-Eastern Palace of Layard is of much greater extent and 
grandeur than has been supposed by former explorers : 


«“ A still further highly esteemed treasure is ‘ a perfectly new text 
of the annals of Ziglath Pileser, a possession which antiquaries and 
biblical scholars will best know how to appreciate. Tiglath Pileser is 


supposed to be the Assyrian King who carried into captivity part of 


the Jewish tribes, and information of him and his reign may be of 
great value for historic and ethnological purposes. Our _ present 
authorities on all Assyrian subjects are the Scriptures, Herodotus 


and the doubtful traditions of Ctestas. Confirmation of the sacred 
and profane writers, or a refutation of their statements, may possibly 
be in store for us, and these may satisfactorily eke out the interesting 
discoveries of Layard, Rawlinson, and Grotefend. The country of 


Semiramis and Sardanapalus, of Holofernes and Sennacherib, the 
country in whose capital appeared the prophet Jonah, and whose 


monarchs so repeatedly ravaged Judea, to be at last overwhelmed by 
the all-conquering Alexander, the seat of the first recorded monarchy, 


the relics of which have been so mysteriously preserved beneath the 
accruing dust of the desert, has an interest for mankind not surpassed 
by any ether region in the world. All civilized nations will certainly 


regard with gratitude, and hasten to honor whoever may make authen- 
tic additions to our knowledge of Assyria.” 


— We have received a series of twelve four-paged. tracts, issued 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Centenary Association. They are 
the productions of some of our ablest theologians, embracing brief - 


and pointed exhibitions of the teachings and proofs ot Universalism, 


and are intended for generai circulation among the people of all sects. 
They are furnished at cost—one thousand pages for one hundred 
cents, or ten pages for a cent —that every Universalist, man, woman 


and child may enjoy the privilege and pleasure of helping on the 
truth ; of doing some work, however small, in the missionary cause — 


for these tracts are truly Gospel Missionaries, and if distributed as 
they should be will reach thousands to whom the minister cannot 
speak. We call upon all our readers to send out some of these ear- 


nest and successful preachers at once, and let them be about their 


work. They are for sale at the offices of all the Universalist peri- 
odicals. 
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— There is in course of publication in the Catholic World a series 
of papers on Savonarola, the eloquent and noble-hearted Catholic 
preacher, priest and reformer, of Florence during the last years of 
the fifteenth century ; and who perished, a martyr in the cause of 


truth, civil liberty, and good morals. They ate remarkable for the 


freedom with which they are written, the ample justice which they 
do to the motives, devout sincerity and political wisdom of that great 
aud good man ; for their hearty loyalty to republican principles and 
popular liberty, and for a spirit of manly criticism regarding the 
object and ends of all true government, which seem to us so directly 
in opposition to Papal practice, if not theory, that we marvel at find- 
ing them in such company. 


— There is a notahle article in the October number of the Aflantic 
on the “Germans in the West.” The writer is evidently well in- 


formed on the subject of which he writes, and says some things 
worthy of serious thought respecting the relations of our German 
population to our politics, morals and public schools, and their proba- 


ble influence on the social and religious life and thoughts of our 
country. We bespeak a careful study of the article from our 


readers. 
— The New Jerusalem Messenger has something to say about the 
punishment of sin and the future restoration of the sinner which 


sounds quite like Universalism. It is very encouraging to note how 


steadily the great doctrine of the Gospel is making its way among all 
sects, softening the horrors of the creed, and sending hope and com- 


fort into the darkened and sorrowing heart. It is prophetic of the 
coming in of that blessed era when the knowledge of the Lord shall 


cover the earth as the waters cover the deep, and the good tidings of 
great joy shall be the possession of all peoples : 


“Tt is evident to the most superficial observation that the opinions 
of thoughtful men in the Evangelical Churches, upon the nature and 


duration of the punishment of sin are gradually changing. The doc- 
trines heretofore held with so much firmness are softening and yield- 
ing under the influence of those humane sentiments which are con- 
stantly gaining power. Christians are coming more and more to 


regard the Lord as a being of love, in reality as well as in name, and 


to see that it is contrary to all rational ideas of the nature of love to 


punish eternally for acts committed in ignorance often, but always 
within the space of a few years. The Universalists and the Evan- 
gelical Christians seem to be approximating upon this subject, and 
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destined to meet on the common ground of the restoration of the sin- 
ner in the other life.” 


— The Jewish Convention, which recently met at Cincinnati, be- 
sides providing for the establishment of a theological school, reaffirmed 
the sanctity of Saturday as a day of worship. The Convention ex- 
alted the Ten Commandments as the supreme guide of life, as the 
Jews universally hold them to be, but omitted any allusion to the 
coming Messiah, declaring the United States to be a glorious new 


land of promise for the Jewish race. 


— A Japanese student writing on the subject of Missionaries for 
Japan, enters this protest against some of the religious teachers who 
are sent to their country: “Let our countrymen become Christians, 
according to their own sincere convictions, but not under any influ- 
ence of intimidation or enticement. Let the Christianity which will 
bless Japan be that of love, but not that of hell-fire. Perhaps you 
may use hell-fire, but Iam sure it will not work very well in Japan, 
for hell-fire has been preached by Buddhist priests for more than a 
thousand years.” 


— Prof. Marsh of Yale College has made some interesting discoy- 
eries, in the way of fossils, in his geological researches in the West. 
He has proved the existence, in the earlier ages, of animals not hith- 
erto supposed to have been habitants of this continent. The horse, 
for example, according to the old-time books on Natural History, was 
“the gift of the Old world to the New ;” but the New Haven savant 
shows that this is a great mistake, and that America was more richly 
endowed in this respect, as indeed in many others, than her eastern 
neighbors : 


“ Not only was there an original American horse ; there were numer- 
ous and most unique families of them. There were horses not much 
larger than a fox, and from this up to horses larger than any now living. 
There were horses —the earliest—of four toes, all touching the ground ; 
of three and of two toes — sometimes partially shrunk and raised, like 
the dew-claws of an ox —and of the oné toe, which gradually as- 
sumed the present shape of the hoof. In short, Professor Marsh has 
already discovered the fossil remains of twenty-one different species 
belonging to the horse family.. America, then, was from the first 
abundantly supplied with horses, whether anybody was here to ride 
them or not. Fossil monkeys, too, have been discovered, of which 
there were previously no traces on'this continent. They were of a 
low type, but the monkey so to speak, stuck out all over them. 
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Among the rest of these early settlers were turtles of huge size ; 
crocodiles of five species ; twenty kinds of land and water lizards ; 
serpents of various species and sizes; “a gigantic pachyderm, nearly 
as large as an elephant,” a “ruminating hog,” a gigantic rhinoceros, 
two extinct camels and several carniverous animals, one of which was 
considerably larger than a lion.” 


— A curious means of inducing rain was recently employed by the 
people in the neighborhood of Angora, in Asia Minor. Prayers had 
been tried in vain, and no change taking place in the weather, it was 
resolved to try acharm. The Levant 7imes says, “It was simple, 


but one which, for fear of the consequences in these degenerate days, 
could not be performed in the ‘good old style.’ It consisted of cut- 
ting off the head of a Christian and throwing it into a stream or pond. 
As a live Christian did not patriotically present himself, it was deter- 
mined to exhume a dead one, and to make sure, the magic rite was 
performed with the heads of three bodies, one of whom had been 
eadd only a month.” 


— We take the following statements from a news journal. They 
bear marks of truth, and show the singular, and as yet unexplained, 
influences of locality, soil, the condition of the body‘at death, pecu- 
liarity of disease, or some unknown causes which delay so long the 
execution of the sentence — “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return” 


“The tomb of Edward the First, who died in 1307, was opened 
January 2, i770, after 463 years had elapsed. His body was almost 
perfect. Canute (the Dane), who crossed over to England.in 1017, 
was found in 1776 by the workmen who repaired Winchester Cathe- 
dral, where his body had reposed 750 years, perfectly fresh. In 1569 
three Roman soldiers, fully equipped with warlike implements, were 
dug out of a bed of peat in Ireland, where they had lain probably 
1500 years. Their bodies were fresh and plump In the reign of 
James II. of England, after the fall of the Church at Astley, in War- 
wickshire, there was taken up the corpse of Thomas Gray, Marquis 
of Dorset, who was buried there the 10th of October. 1530, in the 
twenty-second year of Henry VIII.; and although it had lain there 
78 years, the eyes, hair, flesh, nails and joints remained as though it 
had been but newly buried. Robert Braybrook, who was consecrated 
Bishop of London in 1381, and who died in 1404 and was buried in 
St. Paul’s, was taken out of his tomb after the great fire in 1666, 
during the repairs of the cathedral, and although he had lain there uo 
less than 262 years, his body was found firm as to skin, hair, joints 
and nails.” 
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— We have, in previous nnmbers, called attention to the rapid 
progress of Mohammedanism among the blacks of Africa, the zealous 
labors of native priests and teachers, and the displacement by the 
Arabic language of the rude negro dialects. It would seem by 
the following that a similar revolution is going on in India also: 
“Year after year,” says the London 7Zimes, “Islam is converting 
hnndreds of thousands of our Indian subjects, and especially the 
natives of Bengal, to the faith of the Koran. This conversion, too» 
not now accomplished at the sword’s point, but in the peaceful ‘shadow 
of British rule, works a marvelous transformation in the very inmost 
nature of the converted. It is said that the converts to Mohamme- 
danism who are enlisted from among the unwarlike population of 
Bengal —a people with a constitutional dread of physical danger 
which Europeans can scarcely understand —assume with their new 
faith a hardihood which would make them dangerous enemies and 
priceless allies.” 
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1. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. V. K. L. Mc. Harper 
& Brothers, $5.00. cloth. 

A year ago we gave our readers a very full and detailed statement 
of the plan and aims of this important publication, showing it to be 
the most complete and useful work of its kind ever attempted ‘in this 
country—in fact a complete minister’s library ; embracing the best 
portions ofall other dictionaries and cyclopzdias, and the most recent 
and reliable results of Biblical and Archeological inquiry, Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical criticism, and Ecclesiastical History. We need 
not therefore go over this ground again. 

The present volume preserves the leading features of its predeces- 
sors, and is marked alike by their merits and some of their deficiencies. 
It is very full in its treatment of some important subjects, and alto- 
gether too full in some wholly unimportant. Its various articles on 
modern philosophers and their systems, as Kant, Lessing, Leibuitz, 
and others, seem to aim at fairness and impartiality, and to give the 
reader a correct view of their speculations, with no more adverse crit- 
icism than justice to what the writers think to be truth demands. The 
ecclesiastical articles are evidently from friendly hands, and those on 
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Luther, The Lutheran Church, and Lutherans in America, are inter- 
esting and informing sketches. Other notable contributions are Le- 
vites and Leviticus, : a full and thorough discussion ; Mary, a very clear 
and much needed (by the general reader) sketch of the different per- 4 
sons bearing this name in the New Testament; Lamaism, a well digest- 
ed statement from the pen of a missionary ; "Manetho, critical and in- 
structive ; Mary Stuart, in which the writer sets aside the sharp criti- 
cism of Meline with a slight touch of the infallible; Leo, especially, I 
and X ; Krishna, deserving a careful reading by students of Compara- 
tive Theology ; Luke, Meimonides. &e. 
Some of the contributions seem expanded beyond reasonable limits, 
as that on Marriage filling nearly 40 pages ; though it is only just to 
say that it discusses the subject i in all its relations, ‘and is packed with 
curious and entertaining historical information. 
There is no improvement in the matter of biographies of crowds of 
obscure ministers of “ Evangelical” sects. Look at the long list of 
Rev. Mac this and that, at the close of the volume — and compare with 
the meagre sketches of such men as John Leland, the author of the 
- Advantage and Necessity of Cltistian Revelation,” and many other 
valuable and most useful works ; ; and Laplace the great French as- 
tronomer, and author of the Mecanique Celeste. 
We notice also the same studied silence in regard to the Universal- 
ism of some persons mentioned ; as Maximus the Confessor, whose 
faith in this doctrine we pointed out sometime since in the General 
Review, and which is admitted by Neander, Uerbewerg, &c. — Will- 
iam Law, Lavater, Jane Leadley, and the Lollards who, Du Pin 
says, held that the damned would one day be saved.. At the same time 
it does not fail to say of one of the Macs (McClure), that “ he publish- 
ed The Life-Boat, being Four Lectures on Ultra Universalism : a the- 
ological classic, unanswered, and unanswerable !” This is not exact- 
ly the method for a work which claims to be unsectarian — and we 
have twice before called the editor’s attention to this unfair treatment, 
and suggested that the lion be allowed to build his own monument. 
Of course we do not expect Universalism to be pushed into notice; 
neither do we expect it to be persistently pushed out of notice except 
when it is mentioned for censure and opposition. All we ask is, that 
the truth should be told without fear or favor. 




































2. Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott, Roberts Brothers, $1.75. 


We always welcome a new book from Miss Alcott. The present vol- 
ume aims to occupy a higher level than her previous books, and succeeds 
in a marked manner. The very title discovers the purpose of the author, 
which is to show that work is not only consistent with, but the very 
crown of true womanhood, true ladyhood ; and that woman can do, 
when she wills to do, and sets about it in right good earnest ; and that, 
though she may not on the first trial find her true place, that place is 
waiting for her, and with persistent courage may be secured. 

The’ story is a transcript of actual life in more than one case. Chris- 
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tie is the daughter of a refined and scholarly father, at whose death 
she takes up her abode with an uncle, a coarse and miserly man. 
When twenty-one years of age she leaves his house, which is no home 
to her, resolved to make a place for herself somewhere in the world, 
and build up her own fortune by industry and patience. She first 
takes up with housework, then, turns actress for a brief space, but soon, 
dissatisfied with this, becomes seamstress, then a sort ot lady’s com- 
panion, then copyist, and finally marries — and in every case shows 
how labor honors a ‘true woman, and how a true woman makes labor 
honorable ; in every case shows herself a perfect lady, full of sweet- 
ness, and grace, and dignity. 

We cordially welcome the book as one of the freshest and most 
practical contributions toward a solution of the vexed problem of the 
woman-work-and-wages question. And if some of the talkers would 
follow Christie’s example, and undertake to settle this troublesome 
question in the same spirit of self-reliance, and with the same honest 
purpose and resolute will, we might have less conventions to be sure, 
but we should have less occasion for them ; we might not have so many 
lectures, but we certainly should not have so many failures in the 
struggle for life. And just here we may add, that the platform part 
of Christie’s experience ; as well as that of the stage, could have been 
spared from the career of a woman of true delicacy and genuine fem- 
inine instincts, without at all detracting from our admiration of her. 

3. Anecdotes of Public Men. By John W. Forney. Originally published in the 
Washington Sunday Chronicle and Philadelphia Press. Harper and Brothers. 

An entertaining and useful volume — entertaining, because of the 
many pleasing aud suggestive recollections of eminent men, which Mr. 
Forney has gathered up from the richly stored treasure-house of a re- 
tentive memory ; useful, for the reason that many of the sayings and 
acts of these men reveal kindly, generous, even noble traits of charac- 
ter for which the world has not given them credit, and which serve to 
correct, or modify, the public judgment of them, and to show the, 
sometimes, wide difference between the politician and the man. It is 
pleasant to learn that even party leaders, and congressmen, and presi- 
dent-makers, are not totally depraved ; that in spite of selfishness and 
greed and unscrupulous ambition, they can occasionally do a generous 
thing, extend a helping hand to the unfortunate even if a political oppo- 
nent, stand up for justice and righteousness, refuse a bribe, be faithful to 
pledges and promises, loyal to conscience and principle—all this, though 
at the cost of party success, of personal interests, of place, power and 
fortune. We are always grateful to one who, for sufficient reasons, 
makes us think better of a man, or a class of men, of whom we have 
thought ill; and this good work Mr. Forney has done for us, and will 
do it for all, we think, who read his book without prejudice. 

But there is another feature of the work which makes it most prof- 
itable and suggestive reading — its brief, dramatic sketches of the his- 
tory and fortunes, the dismal failures and deaths, of the prominent 
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leaders in the secession movement, which introduced the terrible strug- 
gle of the Rebellion. We have been intensely interested in these nar- 
ratives, and the lessons they teach will point the moral of many a tale, 
and many a sermon. The passages from the speeches made at the 
last session of the thirty-sixth Congress by the secession leaders, and 
the replies by those brave and true men who stood for the Union in 
that great crisis of our history—the threats, and prophecies, and vain 
boastings of the one, and their disastrous failure ; the warnings and pre- 
dictions and confident assurance of the other, and the magnificent re- 
sults which crowned them all, and made our land the wonder of the 
nations—these give a singular fascination to many of the chapters, and 
will recall to the reader many forgotten incidents, many personal his- 
tories and adventures, many tragical passages of the great Rebellion, 
for which he, and the future historian, will cordially thank the dili- 
gent and accurate author. 

Then we have sketches of some of the great political movements, 
their signs and causes, with pen-photographs of their leading and 
active spirits — Native American, Anti-Slavery, Anti-Masonic, 
Know-Nothing, &c. ; and here too much forgotten history, suggestive, 
instructive, and full of important lessons for political and religious 
parties, is re-written for the people of to-day. Altogether the book is 
one of the most entertaining and informing, respecting the politics 
and the great men, or at least the public men, of our country, which 
has appeared for a long while. 

4. Foods. By Edward Smith, M. D., L. L. D., F. R. S., and a long list of other titles, 
ending at that with an etc. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. [International Series.] 

A treatise on Foods and Drinks which should be in every house- 
hold. It especially reccommends itself to those having the care of 
children and sick persons ; and it cannot fail to be of great assistance 
to parents, nurses, physicians, and all who have regard to health. It 
is thoroughly scientific in its treatment of the composition, nutritive 
qualities, heating power, preparation, digestion, and physiological effects 
of the several kinds of foods and drinks, animal, vegetable, liquid and 
gaseous ; in the last of which the author includes, Water and Atmos 
pheric Air, to which he devotes nearly seventy pages filled with mat- 
ter equally curious and useful. The chapters on Alcohol, Tea and 
Coffee, are learned and valuable treatises on the all important ques- 
tions involved in the use of these drinks. Indeed there is not a chap- 
ter in the book which does not furnish information that, if heeded, 
would benefit both mind and body, promote health, lessen the cost of 
living, and save much suffering as well as doctors’ bills. 

Pay to Wear: By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. J. R. Osgood & Co. Paper, 

Cts. 

An important question this, when we consider the reckless ex- 
travagance of the wealthy classes, and the demoralizing influences of 
their example on the middle classes, ambitious to follow, but who 
can follow only at a distance, and with ruinous expense at that. If 
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Miss Phelps can work a reform in this respect, she will prove a pub- 
lic benefactor, entitled to, and doubtless receiving, the grateful thanks 
of husbands and wives, of sons and daughters ; for there are multitudes 
of slaves to fashion who have not courage to attempt their freedom, 
but who would gladly follow some leader able to deliver them from 
their bondage. We speak of both sexes; for, as observation and 
Miss Phelps’s facts show, this wasteful and wicked extravagance in 
dress is not the sin of woman only. Certain statements of the book, 
if reliable, and they seem to be made on good authority, put into the 
definite form of figures the annual expenditures of some of our 
fashionables; and the result is simply astounding, and forces the 
questions, What must be the profits of a business which enables the 
husband and father to sustain such heavy draughts for the single 
item of dress? And out of whom do these enormous profits come? 
Who really pay for these extravagances? Everybody who buys. 

But it is not the question of expense alone which is discussed, but 
that of health as well; and on this point the writer has somethings 
to say which ought to challenge the attention of all sensible women, 
and lead them to discard, as a matter of safety, long and heavy skirts, 
false hair, tight lacing, tight boots, and other absurdities prejudicial 
alike to health, comfort, and good taste — to say nothing of certain 
styles of dress ‘which, to state it as mildly as possible, are not cer- 
tainly helpful to good morals. It is possible that there may be some 
exaggerations, and some unsupported conclusions — noé an unusual 
fault in the author of “ Hedged In” — but there is still left enough 
to show the need of reform. 


6. The Other Girls. By Mrs. A. T. D. Whitney. Jas. R. Osgood. $2.00. 


A book of the possible, rather than the actual; of what is desirable, 
and what should be sought for in educating our girls, rather than 
what is — which we suppose is really the object at which the author 
aims in “ the other girls ” whom she has introduced to us, and whose 
characters and activities she describes for us. Here and there, in the 
passage of the years, we have met with such girls, daughters of far- 
mers, and mechanics, and merchants, and even among the wealthy 
fashionables in some sudden change of fortune: girls who could face 
the sternest realities of life without flinching ; who had courage to 
look misfortune in the face, and difficulty, and neglect, and poverty 
and hard-work; even “housework” which so many American girls 
regard with intense dislike and loathing, counting it as the last round in 
the ladder of descent. We have seen such young women, self-reliant, 
brave, hopeful, cheerful, fertile in resources, who, with the odds 
largély against them, could fight out the battle of life to victory ; but 
they are exceptions to the rule, and where one such is found, you 
may be sure that “ the other girls ” are the most inefficient and belp- 
less creatures in the world, looking round the moment trouble comes, 
for somebody to take them in charge, and shelter them, and provide 
for them; or at least do all the planning and thinking for them. 
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“ But is not all this true also of ‘the other boys’ as well as girls ? 
Perhaps so; but that does not help the matter. “ Yes, but are not 
the parents largely responsible for this state of things?” Granted, 
but the facts and the difficulties remain; and what we want is to get 
rid of these. We cannot educate the parents, but we can educate the 
girls and boys; we can train them to true womanhood and manhood, 
inculeate a spirit of independence, self-respect, courage, and help 
them to live in earnest ; not forgetting the while that, though life is 
work, in all young life there must be a time and place for enjoyment 
and frolic. 

Mrs. Whitney’s book will do something, we trust, toward helping 
on this “new education.” At the least it will show how much society 
would gain in every way, if her ideals could be made real, and this is 
not impossible. We are not of those who say “however beautiful 
and suggestive her philosophy may be, it is by no means practical.” 
On the contrary, we believe the time will come when these ideal 
girls will be real girls; and be not the few, but the majority. In all 
other things the world is moving forward, why may it not in this ? 
Surely this is the prophecy of Christianity — and let us hope, in 
spite of the croakers and doubters, that some day the golden age, so 
long prophesied and promised, will dawn upon the world. 

7. Church and State in the United States: with an Appendix on the German Popu- 
lation. By Joseph P. Thompson. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

A volume which does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
author, to his love of country, and his diligence in collecting facts and 
authorities for the vindication, in the eyes of Europe, of her constitu- 
tions and laws, her civil and social institutions, educational advan- 
tages and political and religious liberties. It was written in Berlin, 
to correct the misapprehensions, and to counteract the prejudices, 
which every one who has travelled abroad knows are current, even in 
the best informed circles in Europe, concerning American society. 
As Dr. Thompson justly charges, the vulgar display of shoddy 
wealth, the perpetual -boasting of material greatness and power, and 
the swaggering assertion, in every presence, of an independence 
which is often the offspring of ignorance and coarseness, have done 
much to beget a distaste for American ideas, and a disgust for Ameri- 
can manners. Having seen much of these things, and knowing 
what unjust inferences are drawn from them, by foreigners, in regard 
to the influence of our institutions on character, and the general ten- 
dencies of democratic republics ; our author aims to show that popu- 
lar freedom, constitutional liberty —in other words, a free State, a 
free Church, and free Schools —are not inconsistent with social culture 
and refinement, reverence for religion and religious institutions, and a 
regard for law and order. 

_ And in doing this, in answer to the wishes of Prince Bismarck, he 
has furnished a brief, but most useful and readable, digest of national 
and State legislation, of constitutional Jaw, in its relations to the 
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Church ; or, more correctly, the various religious sects of our country, 
since we have no the Church, or State Church, among us. Inci- 
dentally, the questions of Education, the Bible in Schools, how 
Churches are constituted and supported, the “ Almighty Dollar” as 
the chief divinity of the American people, immigration or the foreign 
element in its relations to the increase of crime and disorder, the 
Catholic opposition to the American school system, the growth of the 
Catholic Church among us, the character and increase of the German 
population, &c., are reviewed with ability and impartiality, and 
abundantly illustrated with figures and facts. As an example of the 
argumentum ad hominem, we give the following : 

‘* Of 80,532 persons arrested by the police in New York in 1867, only 27,156 were 
Americans; and of the 58,876 foreigners who disturbed the peace of the city, 38,128 
were Irish. From 1860 to 1868, there were 706,288 arrests; of these 204,129 were 
Americans, and 502,159 foreigners, of which last 373,341 were Irish. And this pre- 
ponderance of foreign-born criminals is not peculiar to New York. In June, 1871, 
there were 82,901 persons in the prisons of the United States; and the statistics show 
that of these there was one criminal in every 1,744 of our native white poputation, 
one in every 737 of the foreign-born population, and one in every 605 of the colored 
population! When European journals picture crime as abounding in the United 
States, they should have the candor to add, that, though foreigners compose only one- 
sixth of the total white population, they furnish one-third of the white criminals, and 
in the ratio of criminals, are on a level with the ignorant and degraded negroes. 
Their crimes are not the crimes of American society. . . . Reared under the 
European system of State religions, persons baptized, taught, and confirmed in State 
Churches, or, as in Ireland, reared under the imperious ecclesiastical authority of 
Rome, become the outlaws of American society. America owes to Europe those two 
deadly foes of evangelical religion, Romanism and Rationalism; while Mormonism is 
recruited almost entirely from Northern Europe.’’ 

The work hs been received with great favor in Germany. A 
prominent Professor of Theology in a South German University 
says : “ The book has given me personally much pleasure and instruc- 
tion; and this clear, thorough, and temperate exposition of Ameri- 
can principles and practices in Church affairs will be of great service 
to the German people.” A member of the Imperial Parliament from 
Bavaria writes as follows: “For years I have not read a book 
which has so quickened and invigorated me, intellectnally and spirit- 
ually. This lucid and vigorous handling of Church and State is 
most timely for the momentous crisis through which Germany is 
passing. It offers the cure for that religious languor with which the 


whole land is sick.” 

8. The Fair God; or the Last of the Tzins. A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico, 
By Lew Wallace. J. R. Osgood. $2.00. 

This book, with a questionable name, by one of our famous gener- 
als in the Rebellion, was heralded with liberal eulogistic prophecy otf 
success, and has been received with somewhat extravagant praise by 
the editor of the “ Literary World,” who is generally regarded as a 
good judge and competent critic. He pronounces it the long waited 
for “ American Novel”; but, if it prove otherwise, then we must 
abandon all hope of ever obtaining that very desirable article — no 
genius, present or to come, will be found equal to the task. The 
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story is historical, and is an attempt to reproduce, or to picture, the 
civilization of the "Aztecs at the time of the Spanish conquest of Mex- 
ico — their manners, habits, social and home life, religious belief and 
customs, architecture, military status, &c.; and in this ‘respect it seems 
to be generally admitted that General Wallace has been eminently 
successful, showing himself an intelligent historical student, as well as 
able military leader. His style is remarkable for its ease, purity and 
transparent clearness ; and is manifestly the result of long training 
and culture. 


9. Church Harmonies: A Tune and Hymn Book —for the use of Congregations. 
Universalist Publishing House. 

We are happy to recommend this work, on the authority of one 
who has carefully examined it, and is competent to judge of its merits 
as a music book. One of its most acceptable features is the predomi- 
nance of familiar tunes, and the admirable adaptation of these to the 
expression of the sentiment of the various hymns —‘of which there 
are more than one thousand in the collection, many of them old 
favorites. The book is prepared expressly for the use of Universalist 
congregations, and seems likely to attain to immediate popularity, 
several societies having already adopted it, though issued so recently. 
The mechanical execution is unexceptionable, and seems as substan- 
tial for use, as it is fair to the eye. The price by the hundred is $120. 


10. The Tour of the World in Eighty Days. Translated from the French of Jules 
Verne. J. R. Osgood. $1.50.¢ 

A strange compound of fact and fiction, of the probable and the 
impossible, of science and imagination ; which, if one commences to 
read, he will be quite sure to finish. The astronomical problem of 
gaining a day in going round the world is made to do admirable ser- 


vice in showing how the hero both lost and gained his bet of twenty 
thousand pounds. 


11. A Year of Worship; for Sunday Schools and Homes. By G. L. Demarest. 
Universalist Publishing House. 

We have carefully examined this volume, and used it in the family 
morning service, and can cordially commend it as one likely to prove 
a welcome assistant to those conducting family worship, as well as 
to both superintendents and scholars in our Sunday Schools. The 
Scripture selections are made with judgment, are equally suggestive 
and pleasing, and not too long, as is often the case in such works. 
And as there are fifty-four readings from the Psalms, and the same 
number from the Gospels, and in addition to these the Command- 
ments and the Winchester Profession, it will be seen that the book 
may be used for family service for a third part of the year without 
repetition, alternating the written with extemporaneous petitions, or 
with the Lord’s Prayer. 

We hope this little book will find its way among our people, and 
be the occasion of introducing a morning religious service into many 
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homes, where, hitherto, it has been delayed solely for the want of 
some such help as this. 


12. Aftermath. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. J.R. Osgood $1.50. 


We have here the third series of the delightful “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” wherein Longfellow has gathered up, and woven into his 
sweet verse, more of those quaint, curious, but always suggestive 
legends of the olden time. We do not like the title; for we will 
not believe, as yet, that “the harvest is past, and the summer is end- 
ed,” for one whose songs are still as melodious and beautiful as those 
given us here. He may be saddened as he looks forward to the time 
of the end, but the voice of his singing is still strong and sweet, as 
the following closing verses, bearing the title of the book, will show : 


When the Summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers, 
Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


The favorite of all the young people — and of the old too — will 
surely be what ought to have been the Poet’s story, instead of the 
Theologian’ s—“E Slizabeth.” It is a sweet Quaker Pastoral, told in 
the Poet's favorite hexameters, and is one of the best of Longfellow’s 
gifts to his tens of thousands of readers. There is no aftermath in 
this, but all the ripeness and fragrance of the summer hay-harvest. 
The same may be said of the first three of the “ Birds of Paradise.” 

It would seem from the closing lines of the “ Finale,” itself one ° 
of the gems of the book, that the “ merry guests ” of the old Sudbury 
Inn, were real personages : 


Where are they now? What land and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes ? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill the ears ? 

Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 

And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 

Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 

Floating and fleeting to ‘and fro, 

As in the well-remembered brook 

Thev saw the inverted landscape gleam, 
And their own faces like a dream 

I.ook up upon them from below. 
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